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A rapid-fire, straight shooting .22 auto- 
matic that puts in the real sportsman’s hands 
the ideal arm for .22 cal. sporting purposes. > 
For targets in motion and for fast moving Ws 
small game it offers that combination of 
speed, dependable accuracy and power re- 
quired to crown your shooting skill with 
maximum success. 
Simply fill the magazine, push back thé 
operating sleeve, let it snap forward and the 
rifle is ready to shoot —ten shots as fast as 
you can pull the trigger. 
Handles the famous .22 Winchester Auto- 
maticand Automatic hollow point cartridges 
—remarkably effective small-bore ammuni- 
tion. Both are members of the family of 
—— grease-free Winchester Staynlzss 

opperklad .22’s. 
Price, $32.00—and well worth it. 

Ask your dealer 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 































i NEW Greatest Value ever offered in a single shot .22 .. . 23 inch Winchester- 

; > proof barrel. Specially designed, sturdy bolt. Lyman gold bead front and 

Model 60 new Winchester sporting elevator rear sight. Full size pistol grip stock. 

$4. he You’ll be surprised at the close groups it shoots. See it. That will prove 
every point to your own satisfaction. 












America’s most famous slide action .22 
repeater. Fast, convenient and very 


cNMode! OW accurate (eke « « = oe 


The finest, medium-weight bolt 
action .22 repeater on the market. 


/ adel FT The younger brother to the 


famous Model 52 . . $23.95 




















For .22 caliber ammuni- 
tion——use Winchester 
Kopperklads—the gem 
of all .22’s. 
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Light Twin 


"109 


Sf. o. b. factory 


Two-cylinder, 3 horse- 
power motor. Underwater 
exhaust. Positive pump 
cooling system. Shock ab- 
sorber drive, and tilting 
propeller, preventing 
shearing of propeller pins, 
protecting entire lower 
unit when striking ob- 
structions. Special finish 
resists salt water corrosion. 


















who always catch 


the Big Ones! 


You know the kind. Awfully casual about their “‘good 
luck”’—as they call their consistent good fishing! 
The fact of the matter really is that they go where 
the big fish are—even though it’s miles from camp. 
For “‘lazy fishermen”? we make Johnson Outboard 
Motors. We know they want to get to the best 
grounds quickly, quietly and without any delay. 
That’s why most all fishermen use Johnson Motors. 
Maybe they know we like to fish, ourselves! 


Features for fishermen 


Run your eye over the list of features you'll find in 
the 1931 Johnson Sea-Horses and Standard models. 
Then, remember you can get a Johnson Twin for as 
little as $109, or a complete boat and motor for 
only $244! (Boat separately at $135), a real Sealite 
boat—light and strong. 


Write for catalog 


Do yourself a favor—get the new Johnson Catalog 
—16 pages of real Johnson ‘“‘dope”’ on Johnson 
Motors and Boats. A line will bring your copy by 
return mail so that, as you pick out your 1931 
tackle, you can guarantee yourself a real place to 


use it! Good fishing! 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 751 Pershing Road, 
Waukegan, Ill. In Canada: Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Ltd., 
Peterboro, Ont. World’s Largest Manufacturers of Outboard 
Motors and Matched Units. 


w® »® ® 


TYPICAL JOHNSON FEATURES 


Quiet Underwater Exhaust, enabling you to get away as early 
as you please without an uproar of noise—Full Tilting Pro- 
peller which raises on contact with obstructions, making 
shallow water navigable and beaching easy—Full Pivot Steer- 
ing in some Sea-Horse models, insuring instant reverse with- 
out stopping motor. All these refinements are backed by 
unfailing dependability — dependability which has given 
Johnson most all speed records! 


Johnson Matched Inits 


Sea-Horses and Boats 
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Pflueger SUPREME Reel 
Level Winding — Anti - back -lash — Quadruple 
Multiplying—A revelation in lightness, strength 
and line capacity. No. 1573 Price, $25.00 


Pflueger SUMMIT Reel 
Level Winding — Anti-back- om 
No. 1993J Jeweled Price, $10.00 


no maser AKRON Level-Wind Reel 


ice, $5 


MEDALIST 
Reel 


for Trout and 
Salmon 


Round Pattern — 
Single Action—Sta- 
tionary Click—Sat- 
in Nickalum, Gun 
Metal Finish — for 
right or left hand 
peer Three sizes. 
ces from $5, 
to $12.00, ead 











Isn’t it worthwhile to go 
on a fishing trip with de- 
pendable tackle —a reel 
that thrills you with its 
smooth operation—its 
faultless level-wind anti- 
back-lash mechanism — 
its lightness in weight— 
its extra capacity for hold- 
ing your line—strength for 
any emergency—that’s the 
Pflueger SUPREME Reel. 

Pflueger Reels and 
Baits are built from ex- 
perience—by the third 
generation of Pfluegers. 
Complete Pflueger line in- 
cludes tackle for any kind 
of fresh or salt water fish. 

Sold by leading sport- 
ing goods dealers. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
AKRON FISHING TACKLE WORKS, Inc. 
E. A. Pflueger, President 


Dept. OLR-5 Akron, Ohio 


Have You Received Our 


Pocket Catalog No. 1497 Goeuaee tT 


Let us send you a copy—itis filled 
with the kind of information you 
want on fish and fishing. [Illus- 
trates 51leading game fish, tells 
where they may be found—their 
feeding habits—record catches— 
with practical instructions on all 
kinds of cas 4 Also shows the 
nee oy appro Pflueger Fishing 


Pflueger Pal-O-Mine Minnow. Two Sizes— 
Fifteen Finishes. Prices, 75c to $1.00 cach. 


Pflueger Tandem Sitines — Luminous — For 
Day or Night Fishing. Six Sizes. Prices, 35c 
to 75c each. 


Pflueger Pippin Wobbler. Size 234 inches— 


Six Finishes. Price, 90c each. 


Actual Size 1'4 inches 


Pflueger PIPPIN Fly Rod 
W obbler 


Small, extremely light, minnow- 
shaped wobbler. Can be cast 
with a fly rod and retrieved with 
the greatest of ease. Withal a 
charming Pippin Wobbler in 
miniature with ample strength 
for long service. Flutters, wig- 
gles and wobbles. Lifelike in 
appearance and action. 

Trout, Bass, Perch, Bluegills, 
etc., cannot resist it. 


One size and six distinct fin- 
ishes. Price 75c each. 


E. A. Pflueger, Presiden 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. co. 
Dept. OLR-5, Akron, Ohio 

Please send me a free copy of your Pocket 
Catalog No. 149, containing information of 
special interest to anglers. 
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; A Master’s Work! 

i The skill that commands respect from fa- 
mous museumsand noted hunterscan keep alive 


the memories of YOUR spring hunt—can mount 


Nol /R trophiesin thelife-like attitudes thathave won 
world-wide fame for Jonas’ Mountings. Send for Art 
Taxidermy Catalog. Showsfamous heads, groups, rugs, 
etc. It’s free. 











Colorado Trout Fishing 


Five miles of private fishing 

ground on Cache la Poudre 

River, one of the finest trout 
streams in the state. 

112 Miles from Denver. 
Highways Nos. 285 and 14. 
American Plan—$3.50 per day, up; 
$18.00 per week, up. 

Make Reservations Now. 


Zimmerman’s Summer Resort 
Poudre Canon 
P. O. Home, Larimer Co., 








Colo. 
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Budge Summer Resort 


Situated in the big game and wild life of Colorado. A 
strictly modern summer resort in the beautiful South 
Fork Canyon, offers the best of fishing and scenery. Is 


Something new and you'll 


accessible by horse-back only. 
furnished for trips into 


like it. Guides and _ horses 
mountains and lake fishing trips. Terms: $7.50 a day 
Reference: United States Forest Department, Glenwood 
Springs, Colo. Write for pamphlet. 


Ed Budge Meeker, Colo. 


Majo Dude Ranch 


Excellent 





Spend your vacation with us in the Rockies. 


trout fishing, mountain climbing, and horseback riding. 
We also specialize in summer pack trip, spring bear 
hunts for Grizzly and Black Bear and fall hunting trips 
for Elk, Deer, Moose and Sheep. 
In business for more than twenty years. Good 
references. First Class Guides. 
PETER NORDQUIST 
WYOMING 





VALLEY 


Allan Ranch 


BEYOND ALL ROADS 
In the Big Rockies. Dude Ranch. Modern. 
Warm Plunge. Pack Trips. Riding. Swimming. 
Fishing. Hunting. Motor Boating. 
Let’s Go for a Spring Bear Hunt—Grizzly, Black or Brown 


RALPH ALLAN, AUGUSTA, MONTANA 
TAXIDERM 
coats, rugs—reaso nable. 


Write for price list. 
HARRY AMANN, 919-21st St., Denver, Colo. 

















Game heads, tanning- 
Furs made into scarfs, 


Each letter addressed to this department brings a personal reply. 
samples of the hundreds that go through this department each month. 


| as to which is the better. 








Jersey 











Please Be Definite 

UR “Where To Go Department’? is operated 

through the assistance of many hundred pub- 
lic-spirited sportsmen, each familiar with a cer- 
tain section of the country. These experts per- 
sonally reply to letters from our readers with re- 
rards to the districts in which they Specialize. 
Consequently, im order to determine the staff 
to whom your inquiry should be for- 
warded, it essential that it be definite as to 
territory, preferably dealing with not more than 
a single state or, better, with one locality or 
county. 


It 


member 


is 


not the purpose of this department to 
recommend the ‘“‘best’”? general section of the 
country for any sport. Two men who have 
hunted fished several localities seldom agree 
We believe we render 
a service not elsewhere obtainable when we give 
complete and absolutely unprejudiced information 
on district about which our readers may 
ask us. The thoroughness and value of the serv- 
ice we can give you is in direct proportion to the 
definiteness of your question. Please make your 
inquiry as specific as possible and give us plenty 
of time in which to secure the desired data. 


is 


or 


any 


Trout in Potter Co., Pa. 

T. P. C., N. J.:—The stream mentioned in my 
story, ‘‘Pennsylvania Hatch,” was the Cross Fork. 
It is one of many in the neighborhood, includ- 
ing the well known and equally beautiful Kettle 
Creek. 

The neighborhood is Potter County, about the 
wildest and one of the most beautiful in the 
state. Take any road to Williamsport, thence to 
Shore, then over the Coudersport Pike 
to Oleona. Plan to get there in daylight as you 
would have much trouble finding the place after 
dark. Can’t tell you the exact mileage out of 
Jersey Shore, but it’s in the neighborhood of 30 
miles, mostly mountain road, winding and twist- 
ing through rough mountain country very sparse- 
ly settled and full of game. 

You need no guide for trout fishing up there. 

knows every stream, road and trail for 
miles around. He will tell you which stream is 
likely to be the best at the time you get there, 


and he will tell you exactly how to get there. 
Incidentally he maintains the only really satis- 
factory resort at which to spend a night or a 


month. Good beds, excellent table, congenial com- 
panions, delightful surroundings. 

Finally. Don’t go up there too early. It’s 
high in the Allegheny Mountains and is too cold 
for good fishing—or comfort—early in the season. 
The middle of June is about the best time, but 
any time in June or July will be all right for 
fly fishing—wet or dry fly in June, dry fly in 
July. Use mostly size 12 flies, with some size 
14 or 16 dry flies for the late season. The pat- 
tern of fly not important provided they are 
not gaudy. Combinations of gray bodies and 
wings, with gray or brown hackles and tails are 


is 


sure killers anywhere trout swim.—Peter J. 
Schwab. 
Bear in Montana 
W. C. L., WYO.:—Your inquiry regarding 


goat and bear hunting and fishing in the vicinity 
of Flathead Lake, Montana, has been referred to 
me, 

Although they are fairly plentiful in many 
places, there has been no open season on moun- 
tain goats in this part of Montana since 1914. 
For several years it has been unlawful here to 
trap bear or hunt them with dogs, and the black 
and brown bear are becoming quite plentiful (so 
much so as to be a pest at times around many 
of the Forest Service temporary camps) and 
there is a good chance of. getting a grizzly in the 
more remote country. While grizzly bear are 
fairly well distributed, probably the best country 
for them is in the Middle Fork of the Flathead 





The following printed letters are 


Be specific in all inquiries. 





River, south and west from Glacier Park Sta- 
tion; Spotted Bear and Twin Creeks on the South 
Fork of the Flathead River, and along the Swan 
range of mountains between Swan River and the 
South Fork of Flathead River (including Sulli- 
van, Bunker, Big and Little Salmon Creeks, and 
Gordon Creek on the South Fork side and Lion, 
xoat, Soup, Lost Creeks, and Bond Creek on 
the Swan River side, to mention only the larg- 
er creeks) and also in the same range of moun- 
tains east of Flathead Valley back of Echo Lake 
Ranger Station and south and west from Clay- 
ton Lake. There are other places north and 
west from the Flathead Valley where there is a 
good chance to get one too, but I am not so 
familiar with other territory. All of the coun- 
try I have mentioned is east of Flathead lake 
and valley and west of the Continental divide, 
ind in the Flathead Forest. Flathead Valley 
s immediately north of Flathead Lake. 

One will probably have a good chance at black 
and brown bear most anywhere in the mountains, 
either the Swan River or South Fork drainages 
or any of the timbered country in this locality; 
nor does one need to go so far back in the hills. 
Pack horses are necessary to get into most of the 
country where one may expect to get a grizzly. 

At times the fishing in Flathead Lake is good. 
Mostly trolling for native mountain trout and 
Dolly Varden (called locally bull-trout) although 
there is some fly fishing for them too. I ama 
very poor fisherman and all I have caught has 
been by trolling. There is much better fishing 
in some of the streams and smaller lakes ad- 
jacent—notably Echo, Bitterroot, Lake Ronan and 
many others.—A. E. Hutchinson. 


Trout near Dansville, N. Y. 

F. M. T., N. Y.:—You will find brook trout 
in Mill Brook at Dansville and by following the 
stream east to Perkinsville, will find good fish- 
ing for browns. In the headwaters of Spring 
Brook at Wayland, about 6 or 7 miles from 
Dansville, there is good fishing for both brook 
and brown trout.—Howard Fischer. 


Lakes in Florida 

Cc. S., N. Y.:—We have plenty of lakes all 
wer Florida and plenty of small rivers and creeks 
noted for good fishing. In Wakulla County you 
can stay at Panacea, Sopchoppy, Newport, or St. 
Marks, and you will be near several good lakes 
where you can catch all the black bass, bream 
ind other fish you will need, or want. If not, 
you can stay in Tallahassee, and you will be near 
several good lakes. If you stay in this county 
(Wakulla) you will be near four rivers, several 
creeks, and plenty of good lakes noted for good 
fishing. At Panacea you will be near Otter Lake, 
Alligator Lake, Bonnet Pond and Lake Ellen, 
and they are very good lakes to catch fish in. 
—J. C. Pigott, Jr. 


Crooked Lake, Ind. 

J. B. M., IND.—Referring to your proposed 
trip to Crooked Lake, near Angola, Ind., next 
June, I am sure that you can spend an interest- 
ing month among the Steuben County lakes, 
with Crooked Lake as a base. 

If you contemplate driving through, you will 
follow Route 27 north through Angola, leaving 
the road about 3 miles north of town, turn- 
ing left, and following an excellent gravel road 
a couple miles to Crooked Lake. This lake is con- 
sidered about the best lake in the county for blue- 
gills, perch, croppies, and large-mouth black bass, 
also pike. With a car you can vary your vaca- 
tion by visiting a number of lakes within an 
hour’s drive from your base, and all of them 
produce fish of the above varieties. James Lake 
is within a mile of Crooked Lake, and this 1s 
also considered a good fishing lake. At its north 
end you will find the new Pokagon State Park, 
with an excellent hotel. 












Unless you are expecting to camp out, I would ! 


recommend . . . - . on Crooked Lake. It is 
not a society resort, but you will find comfortable 
rooms and good table board, and the rates, I be- 
lieve, are $3 per day, or special rates for a con- 
tinued stay. The proprietor can give you good 
information on the fishing at the time of your 
arrival, and you can get boats and bait from his 
brother who occupies an adjoining cottage. 

If you should want a guide for a while, until 
you locate yourself, ask for . .. . ., who has 
been around these lakes for years, and will take 
you where you will get the fish. 

Some nice fish are taken in these lakes, bass 
running up to 5 pounds, and pike up in the 20- 
pound class. There are lots of pike in Crooked 
Lake, but I believe James Lake produces the 
better pike fishing. Take a try at Jimerson 
Lake, about a mile further on to the west and 
north of the hotel mentioned. You can spend an 
interesting vacation among these lakes, and in the 
middle of June is a good time to start.—E. A. 
Johnson. 

Winter Fishing in Arkansas 

E. S., ILL.:—Within a short distance from 
Hot Springs one may find as fine fishing waters 
as are to be had in the state. The Ouachita 
River, a beautiful stream that abounds in small- 
mouth black bass, croppie, bream, sun perch and 
numerous other species of fresh water fish, is 


only a short distance from the city, and affords | 


with its tributaries the finest of fishing. 

About 12 or 15 miles out from the Springs 
the river has been dammed, forming a beautiful 
lake that spreads over a large area and has numer- 
ous fishing lodges and cottages along its banks, 
where lodging can be had at very reasonable 


prices, as well as boats, etc. At this season of | 


the year black bass are striking and one can, 
with little effort, succeed in catching nice strings 
with fly fishing, which is permissible until March 
15.—A. L. Morgan. 


Near Milwaukee 

W. K., WIS.:—I do not know of any good 
trout fishing close to Milwaukee. I understand 
that there is brown trout fishing in the vicinity 
of Oconomowoc and Palmyra but I haven’t tried 
it myself. The best trout fishing within easy 
driving distance of Milwaukee is in the vicinity 
of Wild Rose, Waupaca and Red Granite, Wis. 
You can get best information by inquiring locally 
when you reach these places. Garage owners or 
sporting goods stores can give you the dope. 

I have fished considerably for bass in the 
vicinity of Milwaukee, particularly in the lakes of 
Waukesha and Sheboygan county. If you have 
fished for bass with plugs and know where they 
are, try your fly rod with a floating fly, either 
very early in the morning between daybreak and 
seven o’clock, or, in the late afternoon between 
sunset and dark. I’m sure you will get the thrill 
of your life, if you get a good husky bass to take 
your fly. If you do, I warn you that you will be 
through with your plug casting outfit—H. W. 
Pripps. 

White Mountains, N. H. 

W. C., MASS.:—In answer to your letter I 
will say that there is a good trout brook just be- 
yond Grafton, N. H., which can be fished from 
Canaan. Go about a mile beyond Grafton, and 
turn to the left. The stream is about % mile 
in this direction. I fished here two years ago, 
and caught a good string of fish. There are a 
few small brooks in this vicinity, but they have 
een fished quite thoroughly. 

In regard to the White Mountain section: the 
Amonoosuc River, which rises near the base of 
Mt. Washington, gives good fishing for both 
squaretails and rainbows—some of which weigh 
up to 3 or 4 pounds. There are many brooks 
flowing into the river which give fair fishing. 
There are two bass and pickerel lakes in White- 
field, where you can fish with plugs. There are 
several camping grounds on the Government 
Reservation and elsewhere near here, all of which 
are equipped with fire places, etc. If you will 
get in touch with me when you arrive, I will 
give you further information in regard to the 
fishing, which is as good as any in the country. 
I will also take you on a trip to my favorite 
Pickerel pond.—William H. Young. 


; Accessible to Trailers 

E. B. T., MICH.:—Replying to your inquiry 

regarding a trip to Elbow Lake, Minnesota, take 
hig ghway No. 11 from Duluth to Cook, Minne- 
Sota, and inquire at Cook how to reach Elbow 
Lake. You can take your trailer over good roads 
right to the lake. Write + + « « « at Cook, and | 
he can supply you with a boat and a guide and 
any additional information. You will find very 


| WEST 
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Ask your wife to ask your grocer for Colorado fruits 
and vegetables. They contain more vitamins and the 
extra-delicious flavor will delight you. 


COLORAD 








Rainbow nih oma and the Kamiest spec species, are now used rst 
tocking most Col. neal diaame 


TROUT by the Million! 
Mostly RAINBOWS @¢— = 


With 7,000 miles of trout streams i 
and hatchery capacity for 70,000,- | 
000 fingerlings—Colorado water §& 
will soon be getting 10,000 new 
| rainbows per mile a year. Already, & 
stocking has been going on at a® 
30,000,000 annual rate. Fishing is 
GOOD in Colorado—and getting 





. . Above: Deer and Other Game are Plentiful. 
better fast! Ditto the hunting! Costs These 2 Fine Bucks are from Middle Park. 

‘5 ~Below: You'll Find Any Kind of Water You 
are low. When can you come? Like. NorthForkaf South Platte in October 


Better send now for information. 

Overnight from half the nation, 
two nights from almost anywhere, 
Colorado is close at hand for even 
the briefest vacation. When you 
come, take time to investigate the 
opportunities and charms which 
Colorado offers for a permanent 
residence. Send the coupon now, 
and start planning! 


THE COLORADO ASSOCIATION 
1091 Kit Carson Building, Denver, Colorado 


Send me free book, “Colorful Colorado: Opportunity’s Playground,” illustrated 
with natural-color photographs. 
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217 PINE FRINGED LAKES 


MINNESOTAS FINEST IN TEN MILE RADIUS 
FISHING CAMP Invites You to Enjoy 


The most glorious thrill-filled fishing trip the unspoiled north 
woods lake region has to offer—217 beautiful pine fringed lakes 
in 10 mile radius—virgin fishing waters, wonderful service and 
modern comforts in the wilds at surprisingly moderate cost. 
Don’t decide without our illustrated folder and rates. Write 


W. A. Stickler, owner CAMP IDLEWILD 


MINNESOTA'S FINEST MARCELL, ITASCA CO., MINNESOTA 
NORTH WOODS CAMP RESORT 
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MUSKIES—LAKE TROUT—BASS RP 





AT GREEN’S CAMPS Dalseg’s 
Lake of the Woods Virgin Pine Camp 
—Located on Upper Sabaskong Bay, Lake 
yo gy Rg — Pegg Manag of the Woods, where the musky is king. 
Lake Trout, Bass. World’s Record Musky By all means come up for lake trout 


fishing. We know the best places up here. 
Bass and pike fishing in unexcelled loca- 
tions. 


—We outfit for canoe trips of any dura- 


taken at our camp by Curtis. Moose, 
Deer, Bear Hunting. 

Our camp is reached by the new Ft. 
Frances and Kenora Highway. No long 


: 5 tion. Accommodations the very best. 
boat ae of the We do everything possible to please! 


Send for folder. Write or Wire. For further information address 


M. N. DALSEG 
Morson, Ontario, Canada 








Geo. H. Green—Emo, Ont., Canada 
Formerly of Rainy River 















































MAKE THIS VACATION DIFFERENT 


TAKE A WILDERNESS CANOE TRIP 
Follow with pack and canoe the travel lanes of Indian and Voyageur through the SUPE- 
RIOR NATIONAL FOREST and QUETICO PROVINCIAL PARK of Ontario, Canada. 
Thousands of lakes and rivers where you can cruise and camp undisturbed for weeks or 
months, fish in virgin waters, photograph big game, explore new country. The greatest 
wilderness canoe area on the continent. COMPLETE OUTFITTING SERVICE FOR 
CANOE TRIPS. Write for Free Booklet and information. 
BORDER LAKES OUTFITTING CO., WINTON, MINNESOTA 
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Outdoor Swimming Plunge 
Palm Spring’s Finest and 
Most Exclusive 


Open Every Day in the Year 


The Del Tahquitz 


Owned and Operated by 
FRITZI RIDGEWAY 


Write, wire or phone Palm Springs 221 
CAFE PAR EXCELLENCE 
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H. E. Bowles 


STATE YOUR WANTS 








To BIG GAME Hunters 


I specialize in locating hunters with parties 
that give results. State kind of game you wis 
to hunt and I will get you located in the proper 
territory for the particular kind of game you 
wish to hunt. I am now booking parties fc 
spring Bear Hunting. 


sh 


or 


Idaho Falls, Idaho 








FLYING W RANCH 


In The Heart of Idaho’s Primitive Area Near 
Middle Fork of Salmon River 
Owned and managed by 
“Blackie” Wallace, Ex-Forest Ranger 
Elk, Deer, Mountain Sheep, Goat, Bear, Cougar 

Spring Bear Hunts 

Fishing, summer ranch guests, scenic pack trips, 
good saddle horses 


Merl Wallace Warren, Idaho 


Until May 1—1022 State St. Boise, Idaho 





Seseeeeaeeaences CANADA'S WILDS—NORTHERN. ONTARIO 
ISK TIMAGAMI ‘:: z=" 

LAKE TIMAGAMI 

M U by K i t S Ontario, Canada 
taken last season at our camps on the heart of fou four: rk i Nowacres vinin forest 1802 Lakes, 
tel enter Bay, Whitefish Bay— si ey rful fishing and Ba ieee ag Png Vy 


Toronto or Montreal. xecllent table. Write for booklets. 
Mr.T.Wilson, 242 Maplewood Ave., Toronto, Ont.,Canada 
aaa 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 
with its 16,000 islands and also on tributary 'akes 














Spear O Wigwam Camp 
ON TOP OF THE BIG HORN MOUNTAINS 
Big Horn, Wyoming 
Modern—Pack Trips—Riding—Fishing—Hunting 
Roundups at Ranches in Valley 
Booklet 
Jessamine Spear Johnson, Rosebud X4 Ranch, Kirby, Montana 














Many thousand Salmon Trout, Small and 
Large mouth Bass, Wall-eyed and Great 
Northern Pike also taken. Moose, Deer, 
Bear, Duck all plentiful. House-boat and 
cruiser trips, also canoe trips arranged. 


Full information on request 


E. D. CALVERT, CEDAR ISLAND CAMP 


RAINY RIVER, ONTARIO : TA GEO,B. BALL 
uccessorto Fra . reath, Telegraph Creek, B. C. 
Seeeeeeeeeee ew ie . 


EL Y, MINNESOTA nat fhe wilderness begins 


Arrowhead 

Plan your vacation in he Superior National Forest and the Canadian Lake Regions. 

Fishing—camping—canoeing—resorts—golfing—sightseeing—trips by 

motor boat and airplane 

(11 100 different canoe trips into virgin wilderness 0 Beautiful locations for summer homes 
{J Splendid resort hotel accommodations 0 Airplane sightseeing trips 
CJ Log cabins (furnished for light housekeeping) (J Motorboat excursions 

Rent or purchase equipment at Ely—Check which you are interested in and mail to 
THE ELY COMMERCIAL CLUB 14 South First Ave. East ELY, MINNESOTA 


BIG GAME HUNTING IN THE CASSIAR 


I have purchased the pack horses and equipment of 
the Calbreath estate and am splendidly equipped to 
outfit Big Game Hunters in to one of the finest countries 
for Big Game in America. Grizzly and Black Bear, 
Sheep, both Stonei and Fannini, Goats, Moose and 
Caribou in large numbers. Write now for further 
information. Both spring and fall hunting, reliable 
guides. Will furnish best of references. 





hearin tele” Sue - 


























curanwatentaxenssont || THE MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO 


EMO, ONTARIO, CANADA 








SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE —e By Lieut.-Col. 
Excellent Muskie, Trout, Bass and Pike fishing. Boat- . — =e 
ing, canoeing, beautiful sandy beach. Electric lights, NS J. H. Patterson 
cabins. Home Cooking. Hundreds of lakes and miles ~ THE New, revised and enlarged 
and miles of virgin territory. Away from the public. n edition of this most popu- 
Booklet on request. ; MAN-EATERS lar book, — 


J. M. PERSIK, Pro 


* e A thrilling story of how 
1 MEMBER IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE 


the man-eating lions which 
were terrorizing an Afritan 
community were finally 
trapped after many trage- 
dies. It is without a doubt 
one of the most popular 
books among sportsmen that 
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Make your vacation worthwhile and come to 


HAAS’ LOG CABIN CAMPS 


























Located in Lake of the Woods district. Fine Muskie ee. nee we have ever had the pleas- 
fishing, also bass, lake trout, northern pike, wall-eye pike, N 4M. PATTERSON ure of offering for sale. 
Individual log cabins comfortably furnished, excellent 
home cooking, rowboats, canoes, tents, air mattresses, ¥ $1.75 Postpaid 
motors, guides, etc. For folder write 
Wm. Haas, Prop., Rainy River, Ont. Outdoor Life Book Shop 














nver, Colo. 








ning water, etc. 


SUNFLOWER RESORT 


On Beautiful Long Lake In the Heart of the 
Northwest Woods 





We offer the finest fishing—muskie, small and_ large 
mouth bass, pike, in abundance. Boating, bathing ar 
other outdoor sports. (Miniature Golf course on prem 
ises.) You'll love the wonderful home-cooked meals, t! 
delightful surroundings, the invigorating air. 
tages have all modern conveniences: electric light, run- 
Send for our pamphlet hefore you plan 
your summer _ vacation. Address: Peter Mahringe 
Stone Lake, Wis. 
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Our cot- 
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Idaho’s Best Game Region 


Chamberlain Basin and Big Creek 
My 12 years’ experience here as District Ranger 
ond proteuional guide, with the help of expert 
resident guides and sure-fire dogs, guarantees 
success for Elk, Deer, Goat, Sheep, Bear, Cougar, 
Lynx-Cat, Brush- Wolf, Game Birds and Fish. 

References from satisfied parties. Write 
WALT ESTEP Warren, Idaho 

















Sportsmen --- 


Here is Your Chance to Own a GREAT Out- 
door Painting. 


Original Paintings 


sold for a fraction of their cost. 

Price upon inquiry—Painting goes to first 
saateived person getting check in this office. .....--- 
Cover paintings reproduced in February and 
June, 1929; February, August, and December, 
1930; January, February, March, April, May, 
1931. 

Dig out these issues, you ardent outdoorsmen, 
and see if it’s worth your while to have one of 
these beautiful paintings hanging in your den 
Sportsmen - - - 


Then write: Outdoor Life Picture Shop, 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 
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wood bass fishing at Elbow Lake. If you care 
to go on to Crane Lake you can get fine wall- 
eyed pike fishing.—G. R. Atherton. 


All They Could Eat 

EDITOR:—This spring I wrote to your Where- 
to-Go department asking about a trip in Wyoming. 
I received replies from Rector V. Johnson, S. H. 
Condron and Fred Delier, Jr. All were nice 
letters and after making the trip I find their 
information very helpful and correct to the 
smallest detail. The wife and I caught all the 
fish we could eat both in Yellowstone and the 
Tetones. Saw lots of wild life and had a grand 
time. I thank you for this service.—G. B. Bon, 
Bend, Ore. 

Nebraska Fishing 

B. S., NEBR.:—If you desire a place closer 
to Columbus, you might try the Fremont Recre- 
ation Grounds. There is a series of eight sand 
pit lakes here which the state has stocked with 
bass, crappies, sunfish, catfish and _ bullheads. 
The public is admitted free at all times and you 
will find good camp sites here. Also cabins are 
ivailable near by. This place is about 4 miles 
west of Fremont. 

Pible Lake, located about 10 or 11 miles north- 
west of Spalding, will give you good bass and 
bluegill fishing. The state bought up this 30- 
icre lake last year and has stocked it. There are 
fine camp grounds here and you can rent a boat 
from the caretaker. Follow the north side of the 
Cedar River from Spalding. 

The sand hill country of northwestern Nebraska 
furnished some fine lake fishing. Perhaps some 
of the better ones would be in the southeastern 
part of Cherry County about half way between 
Valentine and Thedford. You will find a good 
many lakes rather close together here so you 
should be able to get one or two to suit your 
fancy. You will catch bass, perch, bullheads, 
etc., mostly. Beaver Lake, Rat Lake, Pelican 
Lake, Dewey Lake, etc., will give you some 
good fishing. The state has several holdings on 
some of these lakes where you can fish free 
of charge, and there are resorts where you can 
rent boats, cottages, and get meals.—C. J. Lahow- 
etz. 

Minnesota Lakes 

H. W., IA.:—The Bowstring Lake Country is 
good country for the kind of fishing that you 
lesire, but if you desire isolated lakes and no re- 
sorts, would suggest that you travel farther north. 
Up here on the border we have two lakes that 
are excellent for pike and pickerel. Rainy Lake is 
right near the town and is a good sized lake lying 
half in Canada and half in the States. On this 
lake you can take a tent and a boat and travel 
is you like, camp where it pleases you without 
getting in somebody else’s way and find lots of 
fishing. Lake Kabetogoma, lying 25 miles south- 
east of us, is a good sized lake and last season 
could not be beaten for pike fishing. Folks were 
catching fish there when fishing was reported poor 
in other localities. Kabetogoma has no town very 
close to it and no real resorts on it. There are 
a few cabins to rent where you drive in to it 
ind you can also rent boats. There you could 
travel and camp as you pleased and you will find 
other little lakes accessible which contain gray- 
ling and lake trout. 

Further to the south of us on highway No. 4 
lies a little town called Turtle River. The town 
is on Turtle River Lake and within a few minutes 
drive of this place you have a number of small 
lakes that you can reach by car; Three Island 
Lake, Big Turtle Lake, Little Turtle Lake, Gnat 
Lake, Black Lake, Fox Lake and numerous oth- 
ers, _ These lakes all have pike, crappie and 
bluegills in them and are very pretty lakes to 
visit. These lakes will have a few summer cot- 
tages on them but no resorts unless they have 
een put up since the last time I visited them. 
It makes very little difference as to the time of 
year that you fish for these fish. September is a 
good month if you can make the trip then but I 
would not pay much attention to the season un- 
ess I was going after muskies, lake trout or 
bass.—Whitney Brown. 


Arizona Summary 

: M. P., OKLA.:—The open season on deer, 
ear and wild turkey is from October 16 to 
November 15; quail, November 1 to December 
31; ducks and geese, from October 15 to Janu- 
ary 31; lions, open season the year round; trout 
season, June 1 to September 30; bass fishing open 
the year round. 

As to hunting, the best area for turkey shoot- 
ing in the state is in the northern part of this 
county, both under and on top of the Mogollon 
rim. Last year the season for turkey was the 
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Shortland of 10000 Lake 


Everybody is out for fun in Minnesota. 
Nature made it a “natural” playground. 
Lakes everywhere! Crystal clear, grass- 
and-tree-bordered lakes to enchant you 
with their beauty ... to divert you with 
healthful, thrilling sports: fishing, swim- 
ming, canoeing, motor boating! Travel to 
a different lake each day . . . for here are 
not just a dozen, or a hundred, but 10,000 
sporty lakes! Or settle down in a cozy 
cabin or modern resort hotel on a shaded 
lakeshore and enjoy some good old-fash- 
ioned loafing .. . and golf, dance, ride and 
motor every day. Vacation is just what 
you choose to make it in this cool, invigorat- 
ing, sunlit sportland. 


Bring the family by all means. You'll find excel- 
lent accommodations everywhere for as little as $15 
or as much as $150 a week. A vacation in Minne- 
sota is the best health insurance you can buy. And 
while here, investigate the opportunities for busi- 
ness, agriculture, and dairying. We’ll be glad to 
send you the interesting free booklets listed in 
coupon below. Plan now... mail the coupon today. 


. Ten 
! Thousand Lakes- Greater 
Minnesota Association { 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Minneapolis - Duluth 
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10,000 Lakes of Minnesota Association, s 
1501 University Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. Dept. 6 7 
Please send Free booklets I’ve checked. H 
(] Map & Vacation ( Farm and Hy 
Booklet Dairy Book ' 

Name : 
Address a 
Po) 
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CD -ink nature’s greatest 


health waters 
















) among the beautifully wooded 


hills of Northwest Missouri, amid scenes of 
natural beauty and splendor, the new Elms 
Hotel is acclaimed by visitors as one of the very 
finest resort hotels in America. Newly refur- 
nished and redecorated and equipped with all 
modern conveniences, The Elms offers you 


The Elms is only28 
miles Northeast of 
Kansas City and 
there are paved 
highways leading 
in all directions 
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EXCELSIOR SPRINGS MO. 





everything to be desired for your comfort and 
enjoyment. 


Excelsior’s world famous mineral waters, gush- 
ing forth from more than twenty bubbling 
springs, are unexcelled in their curative value 


in all chronic organic disorders. 


Here you can tone up your system, regain your 
health, and enjoy all the pleasures of resort 
life. There is horseback riding, boating, bicycle 
riding, swimming, tennis, and two sporty 
eighteen-hole golf courses. 


A visit to The Elms will pay you big dividends 
in renewed health. For reservations or a book 
fully illustrating the many beauties of Excelsior 


} 
qe— Springs, write, wire, or phone Fred F. Hagel, 
—— President and Managing Director. 


One of the World's Most Famous Mineral Springs Resorts 











AT AMERICA’S 
FINEST RESORT 






best in fifteen years, due to good spring condi- 


tions. We have both white-tail and _black-tail 
deer in this county and the hunting is fairly 
good, though there are other sections of the state 
where probably deer hunting is much better. I 
recommend the territory lying in northern Green- 
lee and southern Apache counties bordering on 
the Blue Game Preserve, for deer hunting. There 
are no black-tail deer in certain sections of the 
state, but you will find the white-tails well dis- 
tributed. A closed season is now had on bear, 
but not on lion. You will find excellent hunt- 
ing under the guidance of ..... , a guide who 
has a pack of dogs in this county and whose post 
ofice address is Apache Agency, White River, 
Arizona. 

We have both black and brown bear, but the 
grizzly has been practically exterminated. Quail 
are plentiful in some sections and almost wiped 
out in others. You can make good use of a dog 
in areas where the cover is good, contrary to the 
general impression regarding Gambel. The mi- 
gratory fowl shooting has been extremely poor in 
Arizona for a number of years, presumably due 
to breeding conditions in Utah and other north- 
ern breeding grounds in our line of flight. 

Relative to hunting and fishing licenses, 
have different classifications. Class D, non-resi- 
dent general hunting and fishing license, is $35; 
Class E, non-resident fish and small game license, 
$10; Class F, non-resident special fishing li- 
cense, $2.50, valid for fifteen days from date of 
issue. 
out here until the hunting season opens, but in 
the event that you come during fishing season, 
I will be glad to assist you in securing a guide 
or in directing you more definitely to good fish- 
ing grounds.—Judge C. C. Faires. 


Prompt and Valuable 

EDITOR:—Some time ago I wrote you asking 
for information regarding a deer hunt in Penn- 
sylvania. I have heard from four different gen- 
tlemen in regard to same, and I mean that they 
are really and truly gentlemen. I have com- 
municated with Will F. Gordon and E. F. Dean, 
and it is just a matter of deciding which one of 
the two places to go. I want to thank you very 
kindly for the prompt and valuable information 
which your Where-to-Go department furnishes 
and think it the best there is to be had from any 
source. I will write you again after I take my 
trip.—T. E. Stine, Clinton, JI. 


Gauley River, W. Va. 


H. McN., N. J.:—The best way for you to 





we | 


I presume that you will not plan to come | 





get into the Williams River section, which is in | 
the Gauley section proper, in so far as trout are 


concerned, is to drive to Marlington, West Vir- 
ginia, leave your machine there and carry in to 
Tea Creek Boarding House. You can _ possibly 


get a ride part of the way in from Marlington ; 


by cruisers and lumbermen going in to the lum- 


ber holdings around Tea Creek Boarding House, | 


but at any rate it is not such a great hike. I 
forget the exact distance, but it is something 
like 10 or 15 miles I think. Take along a good 
camping rig, for there is nothing much at Tea 
Creek for the sportsman, and plenty of fishing 
tackle of the fly-fishing kind. You will find a 


good spring at Tea Creek and a camp site along | 


the Williams River. The river 
Creek on down to Williams River post office, 


itself from Tea | 


some 20 miles, is excellent rainbow and speckled | 


trout fishing. 
found. 


There are big-browns also to be 
Tea Creek is fairly good for speckles on 


up beyond the forks, some 5 miles, so is Cran- | 


berry River and Sugar Run and Little Gauley 
and the Elk River. These can all be reached 
from Tea Creek camp site by fairly short hikes. 

The best time to go is in the first of July. 
They are rising fine then to flies of all kinds, 
although I had best success with the wet pat- 
terns. Of course Williams and Cranberry are 
fine for dry-fly casting and I presume you will 
do well there with these flies, although I did not 
take many on them, but, I said, I fished 
largely with wet patterns. 

It is a wild and beautiful section, but a heck 
of a place for rain. The mountains are high and 
seem to scrape the moisture out of every cloud 
that goes across. So be prepared for wet weather 
and hard trailing.—Ben C. Robinson. 


as 


Appreciated Service 

EDITOR:—Through your Where-to-Go service 
we found a wonderful place on Manitoulin Island 
at Lake Manitou, where we caught the limit of 
bass every day. The scenery over from the Soo 
was magnificent, beautiful lakes were set in the 
emerald forests—Mr. and Mrs. E. S. Hager, 
St. Louis, Mo. 




















“Here’s just a sample!” 


Tell us in detail what you want. Muskies, 
Black Bass, Wall-Eyes, Great Northern 
Pike, Speckled Trout, Lakers? 


Write or wire 


A. O. SEYMOUR 
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“LOOK? 
Are they wicked 7” 


f 





* USKY,” “lunge,” or spell it as 
you like . . . up here in Canada 
he is one wicked fighter! All his great 
power, speed and keen, cold-water 
Canadian zip are at your service! 
Like our North-country BLACK 
BASS, he packs more thrills into 
the fight he gives you than you ever 
learn to expect. Get him! . . . He 
asks no favors from your rod, your 
camera, or your cook. 

We are here to help you find the 
REAL Musky and Black Bass fish- 
ing you are looking for. Every day 
our Fishing Scouts are reporting the 
best places. Valuable inside tips 
which we gladly offer for your 


personal use. 


anadian 


General Tourist Agent WORLD’S 
“1 . GREATEST e e 
5655 Windsor Station wRAwel aa qe I | & @ 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada SYSTEM 

















“ALASKA 


KODIAK GRIZZLY 


Kenai Moose, Mountain Sheep, Mountain 
Goat, Caribou, Great Brown Bear, Black 
Bear, Polar Bear, and Walrus. 

BOOK NOW for spring bear hunt, or anything you 
want, at prices you can afford. We furnish every- 
thing. Write for particulars. 





KODIAK GUIDES ASSN., Box R3, Kodiak, Alaska 








Hunt In Unexplored Territory In 
Interior Alaska 
With experienced guides 
Moose, Sheep, Bear, and Caribou 
Write or wire for folder to 


Alaska Range Guides Association 
Frank Alba, Gen. Mgr., Fairbanks, Alaska 











WANTED—To sell a 1/6 partnership in 87,500 
acres Big Game Hunt Preserve in Old Mexico. 
14,580 acres undivided interest for $10,000.00. Only 
real sports apply. Recommendations required and 
personal interview solicited. Going concern. One 
partner forced to sell on account of illness and stock 
market, Real Estate agents lay off. Apply or write 
Dudley Jackson, 1005 Nix Bidg., San Antonio, Tex. 














| “FAMOUS” “JACKSON” “HOLE” | 


Now booking for spring bear hunting with 
dogs. Summer fishing and tourist parties rates 
$5.00 a day including board and lodging. 
Trips through “TETON” and YELLOWSTONE 
PARKS. Fall hunting moose, elk, deer, sheep, 
antelope and bear. Write us for information 
and early booking dates. 


Plummer Hunting Co., Lander, Wyo. 
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Bag a Big Brown Bear 


w ALASKA 


The Kodiak Bear is the most prized 
of trophies. To get one is an enviable 
thrill. 

Leave business cares behind! Get a good 
rest—enjoy some real sport—have a trip of 





a lifetime and return fresh and fit, ready 
for real battle. Get a mixed bag this Fall— 
shoot the huge Kodiak Brown Lear, Kenai 
Moose, White Mountain Sheep, Caribou, 


Goat, Grizzly and Glacier Bear. 

This is the pioneer hunting organization 
of Alaska (no connection with any other 
group or individuals now advertising hunting 
expeditions to Alaska) with a reputation 
among biz sportsmen, and operating from 
the Canadian boundary line to the extremi 
ties of the Alaska Peninsula, from the Arcti 
Cirele to the Gulf of Alaska. 

Book hunt now! Folder available to sports 
men. Cable address AGTA. 

Camera expeditions to the Valley of Ten Thou- 
sand Smokes. (No hunting permitted. 
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ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. 
Sixth Year of Operation 
Anchorage, Alaska 




















Ray Forbes on the French River 


(See page 16) 


“I discarded my bait-casting rod for a 9-foot, 6-ounce fly-rod. A feathered 

minnow weighted with a No. 2 nickled spinner brought many a northern 

pike my way. The fisherman who has never gone after these voracious 
feeders with a fly rod has missed some thrills.” 
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Game Protection Begins at Home 


(Editorial) 


sa fiE OTHER day a Southern friend of 
fal mine was talking casually about his 
recent 10-day visit back to his home in 
South Carolina. He mentioned the fine 
quail shooting he had had. “But,” I asked him, 
“wasn't the quail season closed then, George?” 
“Yes,”’ he replied, “and you know that I always 
faithfully observe the game and fish laws. [| 
realize it's good sportsmanship to abide by the 
rules, and I don’t very often break them. But 
this time, Mac, I was just home for a very few 
days, and | hadn't shot quail in a year and 
wouldn't have another chance perhaps for several 
years. So | thought an exception would be justi- 
fied this once.” 

And the truth is that George was not boasting 
when he said that he “faithfully observes the game 
and fish laws.’ He is a fine gentleman and a 
model sportsman. He does observe the laws—ordi- 
narily. And there’s the rub—that word “ordinarily.” 

For, no matter how good a sportsman is usually, 
if he sometimes makes an exception of some con- 
servation law or other which doesn't suit his 
pleasure, he is helping to a greater degree than he 
realizes to tear down the structure supporting our 
game and fish. 

I don’t say that this occasional violator is to be 
classed with the game hogs and the market 
slaughterers. But I do say most emphatically 
that he is keeping their nefarious practices alive 
by his example or lack of example. 

They can and do use his minor infractions of 
the game code to justify their serious depreda- 
tions. “Why pick on me?” these criminals and 
game hogs say plaintively. “Judge John Respect- 
able himself has often killed more than the limit.” 

Which may be true. John Respectable has 
carelessly, thoughtlessly killed 18 or 20 ducks a 
few times, when the limit was 15. The immediate 
damage to the game was not serious. But by 
that slip he and thousands of good sportsmen 
like him have given confidence and alibis to 
those who make it a business to break 
the game laws. 

We all know that the success of any 
law depends primarily upon the backing 
of publicopinion. When that failsthelaw 
fails. Nomatter howlaudableits purpose 
—as in the case of the 18th amendment 








—a law against which any large proportion of the 
people revolts is practically unenforceable. 

But in the case of the game and fish laws, 99 out 
of 100 of them are backed by public opinion. 
Nine out of ten of our present conservation laws 
would be passed overwhelmingly, just as they are, 
if put to a vote of the people. 

And yet for some reason a large number of in- 
dividual sportsmen assume that their occasional 
breaking of the game and fish laws does no harm. 
They are vastly mistaken. It is their example 
which makes it difficult to stop illegal commercial 
traffic in game and fish, and which allows the oc- 
casional game hog to get by unscathed—often 
boasting, even, of his rotten sportsmanship. 

The sort of poor sportsmanship we pillory in our 
Hero's Corner, for example, brings loud and in- 
dignant wails from the average sportsman. He'd 
like to see such men drawn and quartered, he says. 

Very good. But is every sportsman who turns 
thumbs down on the game hogs entitled to a clear 
conscience? In my opinion, no. He may not 
commit what seem to him major violations of the 
game laws; but he’s very apt to be guilty of occa- 
sional “‘fine distinctions,’ or perhaps a lapse of 
memory on the subject of bag limits or closed 
seasons. 

I know many a duck club member who smiles 
indulgently on the practice of “filling out’’ bag 
limits for other members of the club who may be 
short. But he would crucify the game hogs, he says. 

I know of a big game guide who takes out 
licenses for his mother, his wife, his aunts and his 
sisters when the elk season rolls around—and he 
sees to it that those eight or nine licenses are filled, 
too, though all of the game is bagged with bullets 
aimed personally and accurately by the guide him- 
self. But this fellow yowls his head off about the 
damage sheep do to the elk range, and in general 
makes a great show of being a “conservationist.” 

Game protection begins at home. If you and | 
will obey the laws we won't have to 
worry about the criminal market-hunt- 
ers and the game-hog Heroes. For the 
federal and state law enforcement ma- 
chinery will solve that problem if you 
and | do our part by creating public 
opinion that will back them up. 
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R. C. Grey hooking a snook 


he Galloping ‘Larpon 


A Fishing Story of the Everglades 
By R. C. Grey 


Part I 
N RECORDING my angling experiences, my neg- 
lect of the tarpon has been an unforgivable over- 
sight, for these galloping sea members have given 
me many a happy hour. I say galloping advisedly, 
and am reminded of the story United States Congressman 
Charles A. Eaton of New Jersey tells of his son’s first fish- 
ing experience at the age of four, when he reeled in an in- 
finitesimally small fish, and ran shouting to his father, 
“Daddy! Daddy! Look! He came galloping at me just 
like a horse!” The tarpon’s motion, 
however, is always outward and away. 

The tarpon frequents the waters 
of southern Florida, the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and the West Indies. Compared 
to other fish of its size, it has no 
peer in beauty. Its body, elongated 
and compact, has that grace which 
denotes speed and power. Large sil- 
ver scales on its sides and belly give 
it the brilliance of white light. 

The migration of the tarpon is sim- 
ilar to that of the salmon. They both 
come from the sea to inhabit streams 
ai a set period each year, remain a 
limited time, and then return to the 
lonely byways of the deep, till nature 
urges them to renew again their mi- 
gratory cycle. 

In Florida the first mass movement 
of tarpon begins in March. The fish 
school in the Gulf of Mexico in num- 
bers equal to the population of great 
cities, and as soon as weather and 
water conditions are favorable enter 
the rivers of the Everglades. They 
approach the Gulf from the Atlantic 
through the many viaducts and chan- 
nels of the Florida Keys, following 
any navigable waterway. 








A worthwhile prize 





From atop the viaduct of the Bay of Honda, and those 
below and above Long Key, one can watch the traveling 
hordes enter. The waters of the Gulf are shallow and clear, 
and from a height one looks into them, as through a window, 
to sand and coral flats below. Sometimes the tarpon rest 
in the narrow channels, their tails toward the sea. They 
gather in largest numbers near ‘and around Man of War 
Key and Sandy Key. It is only a few miles from these 
islands to East Cape Sable, where they work along 
the main shore line past Cape Roman, and on 
up along Florida’s west coast, seek- 
ing the many rivers of the Ever- 
glades. Zane and I have observed 
that the tarpon feed during good 
weather, and do their traveling when 
the weather is bad. Always, before 
they abandon the Gulf for the rivers, 
they rest a while, perhaps to accli- 
mate themselves to the less brackish 
water. I have seen many tarpon sur- 
facing at the mouth of Shark River, 
idly sunning themselves. The largest 
resting horde of any migratory fish 
I myself have ever beheld was one 
of Atlantic salmon in the bay off the 
mouth of Bay du Norde River in 
Newfoundland. 


OME anglers maintain that tarpon 

spawn in the Everglades, but this 
is not an established fact. In May 
the tarpon of the Everglades move 
to Captiva and Boco Grande, and 
spawn over the rock patches between 
Boco Grande and Sarasota. Then 
they scatter, most of them going 
south to disappear, while a few, trav- 
eling north, strike Texas and Mex- 
ico. 

It was in quest of tarpon and for 











study of other creature life that Zane and I made a trip to 
the Everglades several years ago on Capt. Thad Williams’ 
house boat, The Ladyfish. That neat craft is 70 feet long 
with a 20-foot beam. Its guest quarters consist of one 
double and two single staterooms, two large bathrooms, and 
a combination salon and dining room, comfortable and spa- 
cious. The boat’s galley is clean and fresh as a pink, and 
two genial Negroes preside there and prepare and serve 
the best and most liberal of meals. 

Captain Thad, who has since served me and my brother 
as boatman on trips remote from Florida, is an able individ- 
ual, and a fisherman born. There is no better tarpon angler 
and guide on the west coast of Florida. 

For fishing and exploring we had two canoes, two row- 
boats, and one power launch. Z. G. said to Captain Thad, 
“We want to see everything you can show us in the Ever- 
glades. Try all the sport the place af- 
fords, and wind up with a fine lot of 
tarpon.” 

Thad, pleased to substitute fishermen 
for the tourist parties he had had of 
late, said he would do his best for us. 


ETTING out from Long Key, we 

were to cruise across the upper wat- 
ers of the Gulf of Mexico to Cape Sable 
and on through the Everglades to Fort 
Myers. 

The Ladyfish had ample power. 
She rode the water as steadily and 
swiftly as a wild duck. We were fav- 
ored with sunshine. Peaceful waters 
gave us glimpses of subaquatic life. 
Fish darted everywhere, with mackerel 
most bountiful of all. I remember with 
regret the mackerel-fishing schooners 
that used to operate off the Florida 
coast. Giant sea birds with insatiable 
appetites they were; they hawked over 
the water, their white-winged sails lean- 
ing on the wind. They consumed fish 
by the millions. They thought only of 
today, and for that reason they lost their tomorrow. Now 
the great schools of the Florida mackerel are no more. 

Ours was to be a thorough trip. We left it to Thad to 
name the places where we should drop anchor, and he sug- 
gested Man of War Key among the first. As we approached 
this island, thousands of birds took to the air. There were 


gulls, pelicans, and cormorants and, outstanding among them, 
a number of white and gray heron and a pair of golden 
eagles. 
tree. 


I located the eagles’ nest in the top of a tall, dead 
They circled round it continually, obviously eager, 
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Above—A 
snook leaping 
into the 
ozone ina 
vain endeaver 
to escape cap- 
ture 


Right — Just 
another try for 
a record—a 
sight to thrill 
the heart of 
any angler 


Below—A de- 

sirable pair 

of tarpon 
beauties 





for the safety of their young ones 
hidden there. 
We had our first experience with 


the galloping tarpon at Man of War 
Key. They lay in the narrow chan- 
nels in swift, clear water, or foraged 
on the surrounding shoals among 
the schools of mullet. Geysers of the 
small fish exploded from the shoals 
whenever the enemy struck. The tarpon 
wisely delayed each succeeding drive 
until the mullet schooled again. Morn- 
ing and evening seemed to be the tar- 
pon’s favorite feeding time. 


N THAD’S advice we trolled with 

a spoon. We used light tackle with 

a 6-ounce tip and found 4-0 and 6-0 

reels with 9 to 15-thread line and Noe. 

6 Wilson or Drone spoons best suited 

for this fishing. The Drone spoon 

averaged more strikes than the Wilson. 

Considering that the tarpon ran between 50 and 60 pounds, 

our weight tackle seemed rather flimsy for trolling, but we 
had excellent results. 

Here was as fine fishing as an angler ever anticipated. 
First would come a savage strike, the kind that sends a 
shock clear to your armpit. If you recovered in time to 
set the hook, the tarpon would leap into the air with a buck- 
ing motion, then cut over the surface of the water with a 
galloping run. This he would repeat a number of times, 
now and again bucking so violently he would turn completely 
















be es 


Waiting for a tarpon strike 


over, and send a shower of spray splashing into the air. 
I can see Z. G. in action. I can hear him shout, “Oh, 
great! Four jumps from that one. Can you beat that 


run? Spoon came out! Tough luck! Watch that beggar, 
Rome. You'll have a bite next. Zowee! See that? Better 


mind my own business.” 

I found it difficult to set the hook with so light a tackle, 
but, when I did get it to stay, pandemonium broke loose on 
the quiet waters of the Gulf. 


HE tarpon fights above water at the start, but as soon 

as he despairs of shaking the hook he goes under, and 
almost invariably stays there, working out and away. When 
the fish takes to another channel it’s up to the boatman to 
execute a speedy shift in scene. 

We could solidly hook only one fish out of every ten 
strikes, but the spectacle of the jumps for freedom made up 
for the loss of the fish. Sometimes a tarpon, shaking his 
head savagely, tossed the hook in a backlash directly toward 
us. Disappointment was short-lived. The next minute an 
electric strike brought another silver beauty out of the water, 
to delight us with his equestrian-like skill. 

Feeding birds enjoyed the action round about our boats 
as much as we did. Gulls squalled. Frigate birds screamed. 
Curious, adventurous pelicans often approached us silently. 
Once a pelican chose to dive just as a tarpon sounded, be- 
came entangled in the line, and made feathers and water 
fly. Other birds, thinking the pelican had made a new kind 
of conquest, bore down on him to investigate the cause of 
the commotion, and for a while it looked as if we would 
lose a tarpon but haul a brace of birds. We released what 
tarpon we caught, and they swam away 
with a liveliness that predicted full re- 
covery. 

We spent several days at Man of 
War Key, and were loath to leave it. 

Since there I was first introduced to 

tarpon angling, any reference to this 

sport brings to my mind a picture of 

the place, along with the smell of the 

sea, the feel of warm sunshine, the 

sound of screaming birds, and every 

other sense and -emotion a galloping S 
tarpon can stir. 

The long, white coral shores of East 
Cape Sable looked very attractive to 
us, so we anchored The Ladyfish under 


its lee. A cocoanut grove rimmed the 
shore. Beyond were dense mangrove 
forests. There was an occasional buck- 


wood tree, and some of a species of tree 
hitherto unknown to us, the gumbo- 
limbo. The latter achieved graceful- 
ness and height, despite scraggy, twisted 
branches, and having tan bark and vivid 
yellow blossoms, they stood out in strik- 
ing relief. The beach was strewn with 
beautiful sea shells. Small coons had 
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left tracks in the sand. Piles of mangled crab shells 
also betrayed the coons’ presence, and demonstrated 
their diligence at fishing. 

At the lower end of the beach we found a small 
cabin which sat back from the shore among the 
cocoanut trees. Approaching it, we found an old 
man sitting before the door. He welcomed us with 
pleasure and talked incessantly, as lonely men do 
when they find a companion. Few white people 
live in the Everglades. Our host knew the entire 
history of his remote neighbors, and said those who 
were not outlaws would willingly have contributed 
their share to local yarns. 

I cannot imagine anyone living in the Everglades 
from choice. There are days, even in winter, when 
the Everglades seem to steam. Summers must be 
unbearable. Besides, one is never free from the big 
black flies and mosquitoes. The old man chased 
them from him with a gesture grown automatic 
through the years, but his burro, who stood by, 
meek, broken, and spiritless, bore open sores where 
his flesh had been bitten raw. Congregated on the 
sores were giant horseflies, the most vicious of their 
breed. The old man, selfish in his isolated, sedentary life, 
had no thought for the poor beast’s misery. I could not 
refrain from beating off the flies from the burro while the 
man talked, yet I doubt that it occurred to him that it was 
the animal and not myself I was defending. So it is that 
the ferocious flies make the Everglades impossible for 
stock-raising. 

The old man lived simply. His wants were few. Out- 
side was the sea, with all the food it had to give. Near 
by was a lake full of fresh water fish. Crabs crawled to his 
very door, and cocoanuts dropped like heavenly manna from 
every side. He was content to live a hermit’s life through 
his remaining years. His cabin faced the Gulf. He said 
for many years he never once failed to come to his door- 
step to watch the setting sun. He had watched and weath- 
ered several hurricanes that had come from out the same 
westerly sky. He who had ceased to fight for survival had 
been driven to defend himself from the elements. 


OST interesting of all hurricane experiences was that 

related by a man named Gene Hamilton, who later 
guided us up Lostman’s River. The Hamilton family lived 
on Wood Key, an island off a prominent point at the mouth 
of Lostman’s River, on the Gulf side. On their property, 
which was close to the water, was a good sized house and 
several smaller buildings. This home site was chosen for 


its beauty and for abundance of cocoanut and banana trees, 
and had been developed by slow and strenuous labor to which 
all the family had contributed. They earned a very meager 
living fishing and guiding the few tourists who came by 
(Continued on page 50) 


house-boat to their river. 










“Ladyfish” 
















A close up of a 
pullin the Buffalo 
National Park. 
He appears to be 
eying the camera 
with suspicion 














*, A few years from now, a friend tells you that 
he i$ going on a buffalo hunt, don’t rush for a 
strait-jacket. He may be telling the truth! Right 
a] at this moment there’s a thundering herd of 18,000 
wild buffalo in Canada’s northern hinterland and it may 
well happen that the late monarch of the plains will be 
again classed as a game animal. 

And if, in future generations, these barren lands of the 
frozen north become a far-flung ranch shipping train-loads 
of juicy steaks to distant cities, there need be no surprise. 
There’s lush pasture in the Arctic—hundreds of thousands 
of square miles, golden with flowers and green with grass. 
And from the sturdy loins of the buffalo there have been 
created new animals as 
hardy as their sires, yet as 
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The 


uffalo Stages 


A Comeback 


By 
Patrick Duffy 


purposes and Pablo was forced to sell 709 animals to the 
Canadian government. There were spectacular round-ups 
and hair-raising escapes, but the creatures were eventually 
placed in 106,000 acres of pasture at Wainwright, Alberta. 

Another sixteen years passed. The herd had now grown 
to 12,000 animals and the government was faced with the 
vexed problem of overcrowded pasture. In 1923 an old- 
fashioned buffalo hunt was staged, 1,600 surplus animals 
falling before the guns of the hunters. Although widely 
deplored, this slaughter was the only solution which offered 
itself at the moment. 


HEN came interesting news from the northern hinter- 

land. Just south of Great Slave Lake there was dis- 
covered a small herd of wild wood buffalo. 

The government acted with commendable promptitude. 
The grazing grounds were declared a sanctuary, 10,500 
square miles in extent, and it was decided to transport the 
surplus animals at Wainwright to Wood Buffalo Park. 

In the spring of 1925, 
one of the strangest caval- 





docile as any self-respect- 
ing Hereford: new range- 
cattle that are destined, 
say the experts, to trans- 
form the green grass of 
the great northland into 
large, handsome dividends. 

There was a time, of 
course, when the rolling 
plains were blackened, as 
far as the pioneer could 
see, with these shaggy, 
hump-backed creatures. 
They bellowed, they 
fought, they pawed the 
ground till it trembled, in 
numbers so great they 
seemed as inevitable as the 
sunrise, 

Westward lay the course 
of civilization. The blaz- 
ing guns of hunter and 
trapper turned the western 
plains into a shamble so that, in 1885, Seton could mourn- 
fully write: “As a wild animal, the buffalo is gone.” 
_ There were, however, strange and prophetic murmurings 
in the smoky lodges of the Indians. Prominent among 
these dark-skinned prophets was Chief Great Running 
Horse who told his braves and squaws that “The buffalo 
shall return to the northern pastures, and they shall return 
when the skies weep much and when the Athabaska shall 
fill her banks with spring waters.” 

A few animals escaped the red-hot guns of the hunters. 
Four of them fell into the hands of an Indian rejoicing in 
the name of Walker Coyote and were promptly purchased 
by a shrewd half-breed, Michael Pablo, residing on the Flat- 
head Reserve in Montana. 

For twenty years the half-breed and his animals pros- 
pered. Then Uncle Sam decided to use the range for other 
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Running buffalo into branding corrals in Buffalo National 
ark 





cades in history pushed its 
way down the rain-swollen 


northland. 

Four times that summer 
the good ship Northland 
Echo pushed that scow 
from Waterways to Fort 
Fitzgerald, each time with 
a contingent of plains 
buffalo. And in the four 
following years there were 
still further shipments, 
until more than 7,000 of 
the animals had _ been 
moved to the northern 
range. 

Truly was Chief Great Running Horse some prophet! 

The experiment has been an unqualified success. The 
wood buffalo has mixed freely with his cousin from the 
south. The sub-Arctic plains have proven anything but 
the barren, frozen wilderness of popular conception, since 
the herd, running wild under the protection of a mere hand- 
ful of game wardens, now numbers 18,000 animals. 
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T MAY well happen that buffalo hunts will be staged in 
the not-distant future, and that the meat of the early 
pioneers will again find its way to our tables! Indeed, there 
are not wanting those who insist that this experiment, 
prompted by sentiment, may end in big business—pointing 
to the romantic story of reindeer ranching in Alaska by way 
of example. This vision is not wholly imaginative, either. 
The Canadian government, too, (Continued on page 71) 
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Here indeed was Nature’s handiwork created especially for anglers 


rench River Conquests 


By Ray Forbes 7 


O THE swish of paddles, Samuel Champlain ad- 
4] ventured across Lake Nipissing. He discovered a 
river, now known as the French River, and 
journeyed down it with his dusky warriors. This 
journey of conquest occurred in the year 1615—five years 
before the Pilgrim Fathers landed at Plymouth Rock. 

In the year 1930, 315 years 
after the famous Frenchman 





throb. Leaving the dock astern, we glided down the Sturgeon 
River upon our 4-mile lap to the lake. 

As we chugged past the old Hudson’s Bay Post I thought 
of those glamorous yesterdays when fur pelts were gold and 
the swing of paddles beat time to the song of the voyageur. 
The doctor should sleep comfortably in his 4-point blanket 

purchased at the village. 
" Lake Nipissing is a body 





traversed this historic water- 
way, four anglers disem- 
barked at the little town of 
Sturgeon Falls, in Ontario, 
Canada. Four anglers—doc- 
tor, professor, lawyer, nar- 
rator—and all enthusiastic. 

We also were to “adven- 
ture” across Lake Nipissing 
to the French—in a piscatori- 
al conquest. The fact that 
our conquest never would be 
recorded as North American 
history bothered us not at 
all. <A railroad folder cred- 
ibly informed us that vora- 
cious fish fed there—mus- 
kellunge, black bass, north- 
ern pike. Apparently thrills, plenty of thrills, awaited us. 

The morning, one of August’s finest, blended well with 
our good humor. Enthusiastically we tossed our dunnage 
to the skipper of the boat that would carry us to the un- 
spoiled wilderness where the only roads are trails. 

The skipper spun the flywheel. His engine responded in 
a series of wheezy chugs and finally settled down to a steady 





The Professor, the Author and the Lawyer, from left to 
right, stop for a rest 


of water 50 miles in length, 
averaging 10 miles in width. 
Named for a tribe of Indians 
who roamed that section of 
Ontario over 200 years ago, 
this inland sea and_ the 
French River, our destina- 
tion, were for centuries the 
primitive highways between 
the St. Lawrence River and 
the Ottawa River to Huron 
and Superior. 


N A little while we entered 

the lake—picturesque _ is- 
lands everywhere, masses of 
pine, patches of white birch. 
Out of the east a wealth of 
burnished sunshine. Water all about, water that lapped 
the sides of our boat like a young ocean. Two hours of 
this, and invigorating clean air worth breathing, brought us 
to juttings of thickly-wooded headlands and the _ begin- 
ning of the French. 

We chugged past Sandy and Burnt Islands into this tradi- 
tional river of the north country, hemmed in by the wilder- 


lle See. 





The unspoiled wilderness where the only roads are trails 











ness, placidly flowing in broad expanse between more islands 
whose tree-clad shores alternated with gray weather-beaten 
rocks. 

It was Canada as we all had imagined it. At one time I 
was rather disappointed with Niagara Falls. I do not enjoy 
spectacular places where I am unable to throw a plug or 
whip a fly. Not so with this French River. Here indeed 
was nature’s handiwork, created especially for fishermen. 

As we churned through Canoe Pass I approached the 
skipper to talk about musky. Interesting information might 
be imparted by the good navigator concerning these “tigers” 
with a name spelled twenty-five different ways. 

“There’s plenty of maskanonge in these waters, but Au- 
gust is a poor 
month for ’em,” 
he told me. “You 
see, in August 
they have sore 
mouths and are 
lazy. September 
and October are 
the best months. 
Maybe you might 
pick one up in the 


x99 


evenin’ trollin’. 


O* course we 
were aware 
that the skipper 
spoke the truth. 
However, August 
being our only 
vacation month, 
we had decided to 
make this trip in 
spite of poor 
musky conditions. 
Then, too, there 
is ever that spark 
called hope, that 
springs eternal. 

Our boat ap- 
proached a large, 
flat rock along 
the shore to star- 
board. The skip- 
per announced 
that there was a 
good spot to make 
camp. Some Cree 
Indians had re- 
cently camped 
there and they in- 
variably choose 
good camp sites. 
The flat rock 
would serve as 
cur dock and 
front porch. We 
had the skipper 
put us ashore 


with our Peter- 
boroughs, “kick- 
er” and assorted 
duffle. 


“Hope you get 
a big musky!” were the parting words of a congenial chap 
whose party was headed farther down the river. 

The camp ground was clean. So much for the Crees. In 
short order we had the tent pitched, blankets arranged, and 
a meal in the process of being cooked. Then, a little later, 
te sun sifting through the jack pines played across tin 
plates of bacon, beans and rice. 

_ Red, white, green, yellow plugs—those irresistible do-dads 
that leap from glass showcases right into a man’s tackle 
box. We possessed them aplenty; also the desire to use 


them, now that we had arrived at our journey’s end. 
I rowed our Peterborough into one of the deep weedy bays 
One of those stump-shored 


“Man! 
lawyer, selecting a 


stretching back from the river. 

bays where the rice grass flourishes. 
we 27? s 

liver” admired the 


Is this seduc- 
red-and-white 
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Dr. Ward exhibits his northern at camp for the cameraman 





Who is the angler who would not journey to the French River for a string like this? 
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creation, an underwater lure with spinners fore and aft. 

Whir-r-r! His plug arched toward the rice grass in a 
perfect cast. Plunk! It smacked the surface and sank. 

Wham! Something shot out of the grass and struck, 
giving us small time for suspense. Ze-e-e-e! The lawyer’s 
reel became a music box; his 51%4-foot bamboo a thing alive. 
What was it? What sort of finny demon had connected 
with my companion’s plug upon the initial cast ? 

The lawyer, a finished angler, seldom becomes excited 
when he has a good one on. But the screeching reel caused 
the old Adam to rise within him. Combatively he began to 
turn the crank, employing rod leverage the while. 

Our finny demon must have recognized his opponent as 
worthy, for he 
bore down into 
the depths, shoot- 
ing from right to 
left, zipping line 
through the wa- 
ter in great style. 

“It’s a pike!” I 
exclaimed, as a 
spotted body 
flung itself into 
the air in a shake 
for freedom. 

John Pike con- 
tinued to give a 
right good ac- 
count of himself, 
commanding a 
goodly amount of 
respect from both 
of us. How often 
one reads of him 
as “snake.” I do 
not quite agree 
with those who 
dub him thus, for 


he has at times 
furnished me 
good sport when 
other fish were 
less inclined. He 
gives his _ best. 
That’s some- 
thing! 
ssfOOKS _ just 
like our 
pickerel back 


home,” remarked 
the lawyer, as he 
lifted his prize into 
the boat. Twenty- 
four inches by 
the tape. He ex- 
perienced little 
difficulty in re- 
moving his plug. 

Anyone who 
has attempted the 
removal of 
trebled hooks 
froma great 
northern’s toothy 
jaws should appreciate the single barb. In my opinion the 
single hock is a real sporting proposition, effective to no 
small degree when used by the unprejudiced. 

It being my turn at the rod, I affixed a pear-shaped wob- 
bler from Detroit to my casting trace and sped it toward 
the rice grass. The red-and-white striped invitation proved 
most highly acceptable, resulting in a second conflict and 
another Esox to join the first. 

Then it rained, during which time all the pike in the bay 
went on a rampage, attacking our offerings with great gusto. 
If they did not strike the instant our lures hit the water, they 
would follow them nearly to the boat and connect. Regular 
dream fishing. A piscatory extravaganza. 

Later we rowed across the river and rounded a point that 
brought us into another bay. (Continued on page 76) 
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F ALL the members of the duck family, 
the handsome redhead is the most grega- 
rious and convivial. In fact, one might 
almost say, affectionate. When a good flight 
is on, I have seen a love-sick old drake snuggle up 
alongside the skilfully deco- 
rated cedar effigy of a redhead 
flapper in a way that was little 
short of scandalous. 

The sight of a “bed” of a 
thousand or more plump speci- 
mens of the Aythyo Americana 
aristocracy, is one calculated to 
seriously impair the arterial 
efficiency of a far stronger and 
more athletic individual than 
I can ever hope to be. Up in 
northwest Missouri, where I 
was born and raised, a dozen 
wild ducks was considered 
quite a flock, and, starting at 
this late day, it is extremely 
improbable that I shall ever 
become accustomed to such 
blackbird-like congregations as 
one finds in many places in the southern part of Texas. 

My old and valued friend, Judge Leonard Waddell, has 
often told me of the thrills of late seasonal shooting on the 
Gulf, and Don Farley, my boatman of Mustang Island, had 
assured me that the birds were so numerous and so plentiful 
that even a fair shot could easily collect his daily toll with 
a .410 bore; but young folks often are guilty of exaggera- 
tion, and it was not until I discussed the matter with Cap- 
tain Jim Ellis, of Port Aransas, that I was actually convinced. 

Captain Jim is a Mississippian by birth, and a sportsman 
by occupation. When he is not fishing or shooting, he is 
thinking about one or the other, or both. He is an angler 
of note, and much of the little knowledge I possess of deep 
sea fishing I owe to him, Duck shooting is his favorite 
recreation, however, and I suspect that during the past forty 
years he has killed enough shovel-nosed fowl to feed the 
entire drought-stricken population of Arkansas for several 
months. As the result of either a well-disciplined and reli- 
gious boyhood or three decades of association with his truth- 
loving and God-fearing Tennessee helpmate, Captain Jim is 
one of the most meticulously honest men that I have ever 
met. One might think this hyperconscientiousness would se- 
riously hamper his career as a hunter and fisherman, but in 
reality it only adds luster to his crown. I have never known 
the doughty old frontiersman to exaggerate, even when dis- 
cussing so entertaining and invigorating a subject as the 
Texas climate. And that is a big order, for Captain Jim is 
a most loyal and devoted adopted son. Consequently, when 
he assured me last October that if I returned to Port Aran- 
sas in January he would guarantee me all the ducks that any 
reasonable man might wish, I immediately marked up my 
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Not all the game on Mustang Island is wild. Some of 
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calendar so there would be no forgetting the time. 
We hunters of the Middle West got but little duck 
shooting in the fall of 1930, and when the New Year 
arrived I found myself counting the minutes until [ 
should start south. At last the eventful hour arrived, 
and tucking my dear little wife under my arm | 
climbed aboard the Katy Special, bound for San An- 
tonio. Corpus Christi lies but a night away, and 
early on the second morning we motored over to 
Aransas Pass, to catch the ferry which runs out to 
the Port. Don was ready with his motor boat, and a 
trailing skiff, a hundred well 
groomed cedar decoys, and 
several loose blinds. Prac- 
tically all of the shooting on 
the Texas Coast is from laurel 
blinds, constructed around flat 
bottomed skiffs. 

The favorite duck grounds 
are the shallow flats, where the 
birds can feed, loaf, and sleep 
at night. When one of these 
“beds” or congregations of 
ducks is disturbed, the birds fly 
away, but afterward they re- 
turn in small groups or flocks, 
and a skilfully displayed as- 
sortment of decoys will often 
bring them in. Needless to say, 
the majority of the feathered 
beauties are quite sophisticated, 
and a well constructed blind is a necessity. A few geese 
frequent Padre Island, to the north, but we were in search 
of only the smaller brethren, The laurel, from which the 
blinds are constructed, is cut on the mainland, and brought 
over to Port Aransas on the ferry. Two bundles, costing 
$3 each, supply ample building material for one blind. 





ON FARLEY, who has been my tarpon boatman for 

many years, is a graduate pupil of Godfrey Roberts, 
one of the best and most experienced duck hunters on the 
Gulf. As soon as the birds begin to come south in Septem- 
ber, the guides mark down their favorite air ways, and soon 
the shallow waters below are spotted with newly constructed 
blinds. By the time the season opens, November 1, the ducks 
have become so used to the presence of the hiding places 
that they pay little attention to them. 

Owing to the nature of the environment, and the mar- 
velous Texas climate, the shooting is both comfortable and 
easy. Having secured my early training in Reelfoot mud, 
to me the clean and sandy flats seemed little short of 
Paradise. 

We would leave Tarpon Inn (a most excellent hotel) 
about 6:30, and run out to the previously selected ground in 
about an hour. If a blind was not already in place, we would 
take one with us in the skiff which we towed behind our 
little gasoline cruiser. The launch was anchored several 
hundred yards from the blind, and the skiff was rowed and 
dragged into the laurel thicket. A few minutes to adjust 
the leafy walls of the thicket, a quarter of an hour to unpack 
and properly distribute the hundred or more cedar decoys, 
and we were “set” for the balance of the day. 












Sometimes the tide proves a bit variable and erratic, and 
once, at nightfall, Don and I were incontinently stranded, 
far out on the north Corpus Christi Flats, in less than an 
inch of water! Fortunately, in some respects Dame Nature 
has been kind to me. She short-changed me on hair, but she 
was more than generous in the matter of avoirdupois—the 
only athletic prize 1 ever won was as a member of a tug-of- 
war team—and when I threw my 240 pounds of muscle and 
adipose tissue into the harness, that little skiff shot through 
the mud like an Ozark catfish! 

Often the ducks begin to return before all of the decoys 
are in place, and throughout the day they straggle back, by 
twos and threes and tens and twelves. If the sky be overcast, 
and the wind blowing, good shooting is the rule until the 
limit is reached. After that, it is almost as enjoyable to 
remain quietly hidden and watch the birds come in. Many, 
and particularly those of the redhead variety, will come in, 
almost knocking one’s hat off, and alight among the blocks. 


[ABRADORS seldom decoy at all, bluebills have a habit of 
swishing by as if they had a 200-horsepower motor at- 
tached to their tails, and sprigs are canny birds. Usually, the 
sprigs swing over the decoys once or twice, then alight on the 
water just out of range. When they do this, it is always 
well to frighten them away, for they seldom approach within 
gunshot later, and their presence will attract lonely and 
inquisitive newcomers. As a result, the first thing the hunter 
knows, he will have several hundred ducks of various kinds 
enjoying themselves about a hundred yards from his little 
boma. 

The best way to scare them off is by means of a .22-caliber 
rifle, shooting long rifle cartridges. These comparatively 
heavy bullets make plenty of noise when they hit the water 
and ricochet, and even a cheap little rifle will carry a bullet 
an extraordinarily long distance. It is dangerous to use large 
caliber rifles in so level a country. An inexpensive single- 
shot .22 will easily last two or three seasons. Salt water and 
salt air are not good for guns. At night, the best plan is to 
follow the example of my friend, L. D. H. Russell, and 
immediately after reaching the hotel, 
give your gun a thorough bath un- 
der the hot water shower. Afterward 
the weapon must be dried, and well oiled. 

In frighten ing away curious 
and wary feathered visitors, one should 
first make sure that there are none sit- 
ting within immedi ate range. Once, 
at North Pass, Don had gone 
ashore to see if he could not stir 
up a few loafers on the 
far side of the little 































peninsula, and had 
taken with him the rifle 
and his 20 gauge Win- 
chester, I was alone in 
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Inset—The head of a 
fine Texas buck 


Below—A bunch of =o 
sprigs and the author’s 
20 bore Ithaca 








the blind. Five saucy sprigs circled me out of range, and 
finally alighted on the water, 70 yards away. I waited a 
while, but when they evinced no intention of scraping an 
acquaintance with my flock of wooden-headed pets, I fired 
one barrel to frighten them, and the other, hoping to wing 
one, as they arose. Apparently, I failed to touch a feather, 
but at the roar of the gun, two overweight and very badly 
frightened redheads, that had sneaked in almost beneath my 
skiff, awkwardly but hastily departed, to my astonishment 
and chagrin. For once in my life, I wished for a repeater. 


ICK, my son, and I have always shot double guns. 

Example and early training probably have much to do 
with it, but now, with the increasing scarcity of game, I am 
more firmly convinced than ever that guns firing only two 
cartridges, and low bag limits, are essential. I believe a 
ten-bird limit to be ample. Some critic may say, “It is easy 
for him to plead for a ten-bird limit. He can go where he 
wishes, and shoot when he will.” In reply, I can only say 
that I put in fourteen hours of work a day throughout Octo- 
ber, November and December, and that I had not even shot 
at a duck for two years before taking the trip here described. 
But the exercise of a little thought, and common sense, will 
convince anyone that if we waste the game we now have, 
it will not be long until there is no shooting for either the 
rich or the poor, a very undesirable condition. 
Ever since boyhood, I have been a lover of 
guns. Even now, in my old age, I still get a 
great kick out of a newly 
acquired weapon. When 
the shooting season ap- 
proaches, I frequent the 
gun room more and more, 
and almost invariably I 
wind up by selecting the 
same two fowling pieces, 
a 20 bore Ithaca, built for 
me many years ago by this 
famous factory, and a 12 
gauge, straight gripped 
Purdey, which I consider 
the best of the English 
(Continued on page 52) 
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the monstrous gorges and tim- 
ber-softened ridges, that I al- 
ways look forward to seeing 
there, behind a wall of falling 
snow. At Little Rock I ran 
into a downpour of rain, and 
when the deluge continued at McGehee, I began to won- 
der if I had been wise in choosing November, this time, 
for bass fishing in southeastern Arkansas. 

“Well, Sah,” said John, my colored boatman, the eve- 
ning I arrived, peering out through the motor car win- 
dow at the white caps that raced down Lake Chicot. 
“T ain’t sayin’ she'll clear, an’ I ain’t sayin’ she won't. 
But I do say, Sah, that less’n the storm lets up some to- 
night, we won’t ketch no bass to- 
morrow.” The rain had ceased and 
the mist blew in low-hanging scud, 
through which flocks of ducks sped 
down wind. The ghostly, yet fas- 
cinating, ragged, storm-torn cypresses 
that fringed the lake loomed large 
in the gathering gloom, and _ the 
waves boomed as they broke on the 
shore. 

It looked like anything but bass 
weather to me. We turned around, 
as night settled down, and returned 
to town. I went to bed, in the 
howling hurricane, wishing that I 
had brought duck-hunting equip- 
ment instead of bass tackle. 

Next morning, as we stood on the 
lake shore dejectedly watching the 
long waves rolling southward, pitch- 
ing and tossing big black patches 
of wild-fowl up and down in a 
fashion that must have been very 
disconcerting to them, I _ voiced 
the wish, which I had made the night before, to John. 

“Oh, Sah,” he said, pulling my tackle box out of the 
car, “It ain’t so cold today. We'll find some fish, Sah.” 

“Why,” I protested, “we couldn’t keep a boat on that 
lake, could we?” I hedged, hopefully. 

“No, Sah,” admitted John. “But I come up at day- 
light, an’ carried my ole boat up to the bayou. We'll 
try that, Sah. The wind won’t be so mean in there.” 
To be sure John’s slurred “carried” wasn’t spoken as it 
is written. But neither is much of his talk. 

“Ditch Bayou?” I asked him rather skeptically. 
“Yes, Sah,” said John. 
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“All right,” I consented. 
“Let’s go.” 


John’s old wooden boat that 


By tossed and tugged at its moor- 


Guy W. Von Schriltz 


ing chain even behind the road 
embankment. Ditch Bayou 
was a slow-moving creek that 
runs down through a swampy, 
flattish country, and empties into Lake Chicot near Lake 
Village, Arkansas. Some years back it was deepened by 
steam-shovel operations and the banks are quite high 
and steep. It is nice bass water. 

Fifty feet from the mouth of the Bayou we found 
blessed relief from the gale behind the banks and I be- 
gan assembling tackle. I have written before about an 
ancient lure that I have often used to good advantage: 
An old dirty-gray bass buck that 
isn’t much to look at, but is, with- 
out exception, the one most pro- 
ductive artificial bait that I have 
ever owned. 

With the crappy of another and 
past year in mind, I slipped a small 
trail hook over the point of the bass 
buck, before I went into action, 
and attached half a_ bait-casting 
pork rind with a flaring notch in the 
wriggling end. 


HUNDRED feet upstream I 

tried a few of the pilings of 
a bridge which we passed beneath 
without any response, then eased 
one out with the wind toward the 
outer corner of a _ half-submerged 
railway box car that had washed in 
when the old bridge, fragments ot 
which were in evidence all over the 


flood which was quite destructive. 

At some time past, a tree had washed down against 
this box car leaving limbs exposed here and there up- 
stream and outstream, indicating clearly where the sub- 
merged trunk lay. 

Six feet from the car corner, I reeled my lure over 
such a limb. This limb was worn quite smooth and the 
bass buck slid up it as I retrieved. Entirely out of the 
water, it flipped across the limb and splashed back in. 

But the splash of the lure was but a feeble disturbance 
as compared to the slosh the big bass made as it rushed 
half-way into the air after my bait. 
“Yah! Yah!” chortled John, who always rowed facing 


















the bow, and had seen the entire performance, his black 
face alive with animation. “A big ’un, an’ he done 
missed it. Try him ag’in, Sah. He might take it.” 

I tried again and had a strike almost instantly. A 
strike that sent a smile to John’s shiny, old face, but 
only disappointed me, for it wasn’t the big one. Still the 
19-ounce giant crappy, that I coaxed in and held as 
gently and securely as possible while John netted it, 
wasn't bad for the first fish of a 
misty, overcast, unpromising day. 

I have made several trips south 
after game fish. I enjoy the south- 
ern scenery, the southern food and 
the soft southern climate. I usually 
go after the summer tourist season 
is past, when most fishermen have 
stored their tackle for the winter. 
After I have had a taste of cold at 
home and after the main flight of 
our wild fowl has gone through. I 
do this because I like the South 
best at that time of year. I do it 
because I don’t like popular places 
in popular seasons and I do it be- 
cause I like to fish alone. 


O SOUTHERN fishing trip 

would be complete in my esti- 
mation without a colored boatman. 
My memories of those Johns and 
Jims and Washes who have pulled 
my boats about southern bass wa- 
ters are very precious. And don’t 
forget for a moment that those old 
black, river rats know their fish. 
Just let him alone and he will take 
you where you can catch bass, big ones, and if you don’t 
get strikes, he can and will, if properly encouraged, pick 
up his old wired-up, bait-casting outfit and, nine times 
out of ten, make you ashamed of your own efforts with 
your more up-to-date rod and reel. 


John had his tackle along that day. I remember it 


quite distinctly, a 4-foot steel rod, painted with thick, 
gaumy brown barn paint, with a 6-inch reel wired to it 
with bigger than baling wire. The reel was one of those 








A bunch of Lake Chicot bass 


Upper left—Two bass that had been badly mutilated by gars. Note the scars. Upper right—John coming in witha niceca tchin the 
quiet of the evening. Lower left—John exhibits a 2-pound striped bass. Lower right—A big bass and the tackle that caught him 
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6-inches-in-diameter, clothes-drying-rack affairs, which 
look so awkward, but are anything else but that, and his 
line consisted of bits weirdly assembled, without regard 
to colors and sizes, by means of numerous knots with 
trailing ends. 

Ditch Bayou, near its mouth, is too wide for the simul 
taneous fishing of both banks. We went up beneath the 
northern bluff and came back down the opposite side. 
The cover was largely down trees, 
stumps, and an occasional steeply 
descending bank. A few fence ends, 
the piers and piling of a second 
washed-out bridge and _ solitary 
snags here and there invited casts 
and harbored fish. 


HE waterway wound about 

considerably and ducks flushed 
from wind-sheltered spots when 
we suddenly rounded corners. Be- 
fore we reached the first bend I 
had a glimpse of a long, brown 
snaky fish when it came to the sur- 
face 10 feet ahead of the boat, slid 
across 3 feet of surface and, with 
scarcely a sound, slipped back in. 

“Gar,” explained John, rather 
needlessly, for he had shown me 
dozens of them in seasons past and 
gone. “Since the big flood they’re 
takin’ things. The lake is full of 
gars. They sho’ do make the fish- 
in’ mean.” 

It wasn’t at all uncomfortable 
sheltered as we were from the 
wind that howled through the tree 
tops high above our heads. I shed my heavy coat and 
began making myself thoroughly at home. 

My second catch took my lure in the fork of a down 
tree in the lee of a point of land. It dived beneath a 
limb and I conceived the idea, with some reason for it, 
that I had hooked a grand line-side. 

I could. feel the fish, but couldn’t budge it. John 
pulled across, presently ran his bared black arm in to 
the shoulder and brought to light (Continued on page 53) 

















Right—A big brown bear killed on Kenai 
Peninsula by Lord R. J. Hollett, of London, 
Eng. The guide, M. A. Horner of Seward, 
Alaska, on the left 


interesting view of Juneau, 
Photo by Mrs. John Borden 


Below—An 
Alaska. 
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he Ferocity of 
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Stewart Edward White 


Alaska brown grizzly and the sentiment against 
him and the apparent determination to do away 
: with him. We managed to stir up quite a ruckus 
for and against, but mainly and gratifyingly for. I was 
interested to discover that the majority of intelligent opinion 
in Alaska was decidedly “for”: I had hardly expected that. 
By intelligent opinion I mean opinion based on first-hand, 
not second-hand knowledge. A great many intelligent men 
were against my contentions, but the basis of their opinion 
could not avoid entangle- 
ment with that body of 





believe in them. Even though one never himself encounters 
one of their hideous monsters, he likes to feel he lives near, 
if not amidst, alarms. If he does not go out among ’em, he 
likes to feel heroic anyway. He likes to listen with bated 
breath to blood-curdling tales. His will-to-believe is strong. 
On this continent we are not very rich in such dangers. We 
have to make the most of them. We hung onto the timber 
wolf and the cougar until belief in their ferocity became im- 
possible. The bear is about all we have left. 

But in face of a further blast of disapproval, I am going 
to repeat: the legend is 
largely bunk. It gains the 





“common knowledge” 
about bears that is in 
fact, curiously hysterical. 

The degree of that hys- 
teria, I must confess, as- 
tonished me. I had not 
thought grown men, in 
what is after all still a pio- 
neer country, could deliver 
themselves over so com- 
pletely and emc*‘nal!ly to 
bogey tales. They are lit- 
erally and figuratively 
bung-eyed about it. They 
are just plain scared of 
bears. Remember, I am 
talking now not of what I 
called the intelligent be- 
cause experienced opinion, 


but of those who have 
plunged whole heartedly 


for the terocity legend. This applies just as much to the 
man who occasionally, and with inward trepidation, goes 
afield, as well as to the larger number who listen to b’ar 
stories and repeat them and become more and more bung- 
eyed about them as time goes on. The former is likely, 
when he encounters one of these creatures at close quar- 
ters, to bang away with all the ineffectiveness of the badly 
rattled, thereupon to find himself in a trouble that may 
prove fatal. He really and truly imagines that he must 
shoot to save his life. The latter, if he sits in an editorial 
chair, reflects accurately, sometimes courteously, more often 
not, the current feeling. 
That is human nature. 
It is very difficult to combat legends. 


I cannot quarrel with human 


nature. Men like to 
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A few Dolly Varden trout taken near Pavlof Bay. Photo by Mrs. 
John Borden 


more credence because of 
the indubitable fact that 
occasionally someone gets 
clawed or killed. Those 
cases are not numerous; 
and the _ overwhelming 
majority of them are at- 
tributable, as I said above. 
directly to the legend itself. 


[F A man goes out into 

the bear country he is 
all primed up with hor- 
rible tales; he is actually 
half scared, though he will 
not admit it; he is in no 
condition of mind to use 
even ordinary common 
sense; he is primed for 
trouble—and he is likely 
to find it. But there is 
one element of the situation that is so persistent that I am 
going to take it up here and now. It is, briefly, this: that 
it is all very well for me to talk, but why am I, an outsider, 
entitled to have an opinion as against those who actually live 
in the country ? 

What do I: know about bears, anyway? “Theoretical 
conservationist” is the description of one editorial. “We'd 
like to get Mr. White face to face with a bear, just 
once,” writes another, “and see what he’d think about it 
then.” “I guess you think a bear isen’t danerous,” observes 
one of my more learned correspondents, “you half-wit did 
you ever meet one I sopose you seen a dead one once. 
wish I had you out here maybe I could learn you something 
about Bear. God you nitty guy sure make me sick Well 
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don’t ever let me meet you out 
here for I sure will give you 
something beside Bears to 
write something you will know 
more about if you get over it.” 

Now I think this would be 
a very good point, if it hap- 
pened to be well taken. Noth- 
ing is more annoying than the 
man who sits at home and gen- 
eralizes on the basis of closet 
knowledge. Pure theory is 
more apt to go astray than not, 
and often justifies criticism. 

What I want to say is that 
I do know something about 
bears. Even were I a closet 
naturalist “getting my experi- 
ence from the deck of my 
yacht” as one article describes 
it, I would still harbor that 
opinion. For to the deck of 


This photo of a bit of typical 


Leftt—This two year old brown bear was las- 
soed near Pavlof Bay. While the young fellow 
evidently does not like his captivity, his captor 
does not seem greatly alarmed by his prox- 
imity. Photo by y — Johnson, Randolph, 

ans. 


What the Kodiak looks like when his huge 
bulk is strung up at its full length. He makes 
this guide look like a pigmy 






















































brown bear country was 
taken in Alaska. It is a rug- 
ed country full of moun- 
tains, glaciers and forests, a 
paradise for the _ strong, 
stout-hearted lover of na- 
ture but no place for a 


that yacht, and to my desk at 
home, come hundreds of inter- 
views, first hand, with men 
who do know about bears. The 





sureau of Fisheries employs 
stream watchers whose _ busi- 
ness it is, every day of the sal- 
mon run, to ascend the rivers to note the numbers and con- 
ditions of the fish. And practically every day they come 
upon one to a dozen of these brownies. 


weakling 


HERE are other men who make it their business to guide 

hunters in the actual pursuit of these beasts. Still others 
have been for years engaged in timber looking and timber 
estimating, in the woods as soon as the snow permits and 
for as long as the season allows, in the heart of the bear 
country and in very frequent contact with bears. Prospectors 
roam the hills, at all seasons, and their business also brings 
about numberless encounters with these animals. I have 
talked with these men, corresponded with them, procured 
their sober opinion, man to man; not when they are being 
heroes to the water front or stringing ’em along. Their evi- 
dence is worth something. It is the sort of evidence one 
seeks, the basic facts behind any theory. 

[ think I should be inclined to accept it even lacking per- 
sonal corroboration. But I have not had to do so. In the 
past I have had considerable to do with the allied silver tip. 
For the last five years I have spent from four to five months 
each season continuously afield in Alaska, mostly in the bear 
country. I have ascended, played about and fished, sixty-seven 
different streams and rivers. In that time I have met “face to 
lace” not one, but many bears. One editor makes much of 
the fact that “after depicting these brutes as comparatively 
harmless, he admits that he, with his many years of experi- 
ence in the big game fields of Africa and elsewhere, arms 
himself with a rifle before he undertakes to whip his favorite 






He fails to add that I have never had to fire 
a shot from the said rifle, and have only once slipped the 


trout streams.” 


safety. He would better have written: “because of his many 
vears of experience” etc. The off chance of an individual 
“rogue” hardly constitutes an indictment of a species. | 
also carry life insurance; but I have not died yet! 

But the best and most armusing way to get at this particular 
matter is through anecdote I believe. Nor will I go outside 
of a single summer’s experiences. In that summer I “faced” 
just thirty-five bears, the most distant 50 yards from me, the 
nearest just 12 feet. J could have killed every one of them. 
And most of them, if J had opened hostilities unskilfully, 
could have killed every one of me! 


OR example: one afternoon I was standing on a gravel 

beach about 3 miles up a river casting at some attractive 
fast water. That river was producing trout up to 4 pounds, 
and I was very intent on my job. I heard nothing whatever, 
but somehow I felt something near me. From the forest 
behind me, and onto the gravel bar alongside me, just 43 
paces to the nearest, five brownies had emerged. Furthermore, 
two of them were females, and two of them were cubs. The 
mature bears walked down to the stream’s edge to see how 
the salmon crop was coming on; the cubs apparently had 
nothing on their minds but frivolity. After examining the 
stream the big bears lingered for perhaps two minutes talking 
it over; then the whoke lot returned leisurely into the forest. 
While they were there a deer came out about 20 yards beyond 
them, walked in a business like way (Continued on page 63) 
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of the 


ermilion 


Eastern Brook Trout Thrive in Moun- 
tain Waters Far Distant from Their 
Original Nipigon River Home. 


By 
G. Cameron Stockand 


ATURALLY Salvelinus fontinalis, that delectable 
native of eastern brooks and lakes, is not indige- 
nous to the high-country waters of the Canadian 
Rockies—our native species here is the equally- 





delectable, black-spotted, scarlet-splashed, mountain cut- 
throat. But long years ago, in one lone planting of hardy 


fry obtained from the wild native brook trout of the im- 
mortal Nipigon, an enthusiastic attempt was made _ to 
introduce them into the Banff National Park. This attempt 
was seemingly doomed to failure, for after years of waiting 
only a few adult brookies materialized in the Bow River, 
where the fry had been placed. In the face of this evidence 
that the species seemed unsuited to mountain conditions, 
the experiment was never repeated. Subsequent stocking 
operations in all park waters were (and, for that matter, 
still are) confined to the native cutthroat variety; and in 
the years that elapsed, as the fishing for cutthroat trout 
improved through the intensive re-stocking program, the 
brook trout were more or less forgotten by most of the 
local anglers—Clifford and myself included in the number. 
Just a few seasons ago the 
brook trout came back! Little 
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from 1 to 3 
hite, Banff 


A basket of Eastern brook trout, rangin 
pounds in weight. Photo by Clifford 


almost given up hopes of ever taking a sizable one by our 
favorite method, until season before last—and then, the 
best news of all was received! 

It was discovered that the third Vermilion Lake, a small, 
spring-fed body of water lacking either inlet or outlet, 
situated right by the roadside a mere 4 miles west of 
Banff on the Lake Louise highway, was literally full of 
Nipigon trout, as the species are known locally. 


OW they had managed to get into this lake was a mys- 
tery, but it was finally decided that at some time during 

a spell of high water in the Bow, a now-dry culvert leading 
to the river must have held enough water to be passable to 
fish. At any rate they were indubitably there, mere babies 
as well as mighty, mature specimens, proving that some- 
how, somewhere in the springs that feed the lake, facilities 
for spawning had been found and were being fully utilized. 
For Cliff and me, the next fact to be established, was the 
answer to our invariable first query, “Will they rise to 
the fly?” So, the very evening of the day we heard the 
news, we tied a boat on the 

trailer and hastened out on a 





fellows were taken in the smaller 
tributary streams which previ- 
ously had held only cutthroats, 
and big ones—2, 3, and even 4- 
pounders from the mighty Bow 
itself. The brook trout had not 
perished—far from it! They 
had merely, as fingerlings, de- 
serted the river for the seldom- 
fished feeder brooks and mys- 
terious springholes; and now, 
mature and grown, were return- 
ing to the bigger waters, where 
both in its quieter reaches, as By A. R. 
well as in the turbulent white- 
waters of the world-famed Bow 
Falls, they provided wonderful 
fishing—alas ! on bait or spinner 
only—for, except on very rare 
occasions, these big fontinalis 
of the Bow, would not deign to 
rise to flies, which disheartening 





; By HARRY 
fact was pretty thoroughly 
proven by local and _ visiting 


devotees of the fly-rod before 
being reluctantly accepted. 
Frankly, Cliff and I were great- 


ly disappointed at this trait of 
the large, 
desirable, 


and therefore more 
brook trout, and had 





IN OUR NEXT ISSUE 


Bargain Bass 
By ROGER B. BAXTER 


A trip into that great Sishing territory, the Matagami 
Forest Reserve of Canada, at a cost of only $35 per anglers 


The Use of the Gunsling 


By TOWNSEND WHELEN 


An authoritative article upon the types of gunslings, their 
advantages and limitations, thoroughly illustrate 


Kennebec River Trout 
MACDOUGALL, JR. 


A practical discussion of fishing conditions which are 
peculiar te many Maine streams 


Bulls, Bannock and Ashes 
By WARREN M. CONOVER 


A thrilling and eater Soining story of a moose hunt on 
Lake Kabinakagami, Canada 


The Dry Fly in the West get 


McGUIRE 


Beginning a two-part article on Western fishing condt- 
tions, some of which are especially favorable to the dry fly 
and others to the wet 


A Mythical Mallard 


By RONALD JACKSON 


Regarding a hunt for a huge mallard which was not a 
myth, as proved by the photographs 


flying expedition to find out for 
ourselves. This evening expe- 
dition can be passed over with 
very few words, for we were 
gloriously and completely 
skunked. Not a solitary, visible 
rise did we see, nor did either 
of us get a strike, and as dark- 
ness fell, we returned to the car 
resolving to spend all the com- 
ing Sunday in attempting to 
solve the riddle of capturing 
these over-fed and wary deni- 
zens of the Vermilion. That the 
solving of this riddle was going 
to constitute no small problem, 
was all too apparent, for even 
our short visit had made it plain 
that the trout were literally never 
hungry—in fact, they couldn't 
hungry—with such huge 
quantities of natural food was the 
lake blessed, or, cursed, depend- 
ing of course on the point of view. 
that of the fish or the angler! 
That Sabbath morning in 
mid-July dawned very auspi- 
ciously, however. Day was just 
breaking and there was a sug- 
gestion of frost in the brisk, 































western breeze which chilled us 
and numbed our fingers as we 
proceeded to unfasten the boat 
from the trailer and launched it 
into the-shallows, by a roadside 
sulphur spring, before setting up 
our tackle. The main body of the 
Vermilion was completely hidden 
by a rapidly-rising, white mist, 
which in this country is always 
accepted as an omen of good 
fishing, for cutthroat trout. With 
all our hearts, Cliff and I hoped 
that the same omen applied to 
the tantalizing Vermilion 
brookies ! 

While our ill-fated evening 
expedition earlier in the week had } 
proven unproductive of fish, it 
had been, nevertheless, extremely 
valuable in that we had located 
and mentally marked the more 
promising deéps and stretches of 
trout water, and had discovered 
that some changes in our tackle 
and methods were necessary, if 
we were to meet with success in 
our efforts to creel these trans- 
planted trout. Cliff, a rabid dry- 
fly enthusiast, was firmly convinced that in floating flies 
and light tackle lay the solution for ultimately outwitting 
them. He had brought his stock box of every eyed, dry fly 
le possessed, mostly the standard winged varieties, and a 
small selection of bivisibles, plenty of long and finely-tapered 
leaders, and his lightest and most prized rod, a dainty but 
fairly powerful little 4-ounce weapon. Just in case the 
trout inconsiderately refused to show interest in surface 
presentations, he had also equipped himself with several tiny 
fly spinners; for he loathes fishing the ordinary wet fly and 
was quite content, he said, to leave this phase of the day’s 
fishing to me. 

With which apportioning I was exceedingly well-satisfied, 
as, in my opinion, wet-fly fishing in a lake is the absolute 
epitome of all trout angling, far excelling in charm and 
enjoyment, even the best of stream fishing, either with wet 
or dry flies. It’s surprising to me, though, the very few 
anglers I can find who concur with me in this belief. Lake 
fishing seems to be angling’s least appreciated phase. How- 
ever, that’s just in passing..... 


HE little breeze aided us in our decision, formed previ- 

ously, that the drift method of traversing the length of the 
Vermilion would prove the most satisfactory. It would 
cover the most water with the least effort on our part and 
at the same time be the least alarming to the ultra-suspicious 
trout. So, with everything in readiness we pushed our way 
out from the reedy shal- 
lows, where _ fingerling 
brook trout scattered 
wildly at the skiff’s ap- 
proach, and paddled 
quietly upwind to the west- 
ern shore. Here, over a 
seemingly bottomless pool 
at the very doors of a 
massive beaver lodge, we 
commenced activities for 
the day. By this time it 
was light, the mist had 
lifted, and ahead of us 
Mount Rundle, Banff’s 
own mountain, could be 
seen, its rugged 9,000- 
loot summit piercing 
through a filmy bank of 
clouds, bathed in the rosy 


morning sunlight. Over 
our heads one of the pair 
ot ospreys which nest 


every year in a tall, lake- 
spruce, 


side soared, vol- 
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The basket of brook trout that Cliff and I brought home was 


duly admired 


Y 





The Third Vermilion Lake, home of mighty Eastern brook trout. Photo by Harmon, 


Banff 


planed, and swooped, engaged in its own way in precisely 
the same pursuit that we were; while far down the lake, 
a rippling V in the surface, indicated the activities of an 
occupant of the clay-and-log lodge at our backs. We felt, 
Cliff and I, that all that was required now to make the day 
a perfect one, was a few good fish, willing to feed and at 
the same time, take a long chance in their selection of 
the nourishment we had come prepared to offer them. 


LIFF was whipping out long, down-wind casts with his 

little rod and letting his fly, a Blue Upright, float 
undisturbed on the surface, until the boat drifted too close, 
when he would skilfully pick up the fly without drowning it, 
and cast agairi in the same manner. But as yet there were 
no rises visible and he was getting no results. 

In the meantime I was busy too, but my tackle and 
methods were radically different from Cliff’s. Water- 
coverage, combined with fineness in terminal tackle, seemed 
to me to be the necessary attributes to success on this water, 
and while I like light tackle as well as the next man, my 
tackle had been selected with these advantages in view. I 
had strung up my most powerful fly rod, a 10-foot, fairly 
stifish split cane, weighing probably in the neighborhood 
of 7 ounces, a rod which even in my somewhat inexpert 
hands is capable of throwing an uncannily long line. The 
line was a stout double-taper. Had I possessed a level line 
I would have used it in preference. My leader was 9 
feet of finely-drawn gut— 
not tapered. To this I had 
affixed two _ small-sized, 
eyed wet flies, on the tip 
a Soldier Palmer, with a 
sparsely-tied Greenwell’s 
Glory on a 15-inch tippet 
as a dropper. While gen- 
erally I prefer to use only 
one fly, even in fishing 
wet, there are times when 
an attractive second fly 
bobbing erratically on the 
surface as the line is being 
retrieved, will provoke a 
wild rise from a _ trout 
which otherwise would 
remain uninterested. To- 
day I did not want to 
miss a chance. Soaking 
between my dampening- 
pads were four more lead- 
ers, made up similarly, but 
with widely-varying pat- 
(Continued on page 56) 
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H. A. Snow, author of ‘‘Hunting Big Game 
in Africa with Gun and Camera,”’ with two 
wart hogs he bagged—the second being the 
bulgy place you observe in the python. 
Photo by Publishers’ Photo Service 


CONCLUSION. TALES OF A BEASTLY 


BROTHERHOOD 
Sen HOUGH dissimilar in habits 
4} and habitat, the hyena and 
crocodile have a number of 
unenviable characteristics in 

Both are voracious, filthily 
omnivorous, furtive, cruel, and cowardly. 
No other carnivora—except the leopard 
—will kill when replete, and all have 
fighting courage. Neither are the others 
filth eaters save when hunger-driven, and 
their stealth in attack is the stealth of 
skill, not the furtiveness of fear. 

Yet even the “beastly brotherhood” 
have points of interest—like most 
created things—and on occasion will challenge even man. 
When they do, as the following anecdotes will show, con- 
tempt may give way to well-grounded terror. 

Once, in Nyassaland, I shot a zebra and decided to take 
only the skin, and leave the meat until the morning, as the 
latter was “boys’” meat only, and the sun was setting. Ar- 
riving at the kill soon after dawn, I found the carcass 
removed about 20 yards, and beside the track of its pas- 
sage were the pug marks of a big lion. He had eaten the 
internal organs only, and I decided to wait up that night 
for his return. 

In addition to his tracks, I noted the spoor of several 
hyenas, which had apparently gone hungry, and I feared 
that these might forestall Leo in the disposal of the meat. 
So having built a “hide-up” and placed the meat about 20 
paces from it, I sent to camp for an air gun I used for 
small birds. 

With one native I had been ambushed about two hours, 
and the moon was well up, when slinking striped and 
spotted forms appeared. A halt at about 10 yards from 





common. 
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ae came. 
A hyena photographed at close 
quarters 
















ATTLE 


of the 
AFRICAN 


Jungle 


By 
W. S. Chadwick 


the bait, a quick and nervous glance around, was 
followed by a quick rush and eager snap at the bait. 
At the impact of the silent pellet from my air rifle, 
there would be sharp, half-subdued yelps of surprise, 
and the hyenas would beat a hasty retreat to about 
20 yards distance. There they would sit on their 
haunches and sniff the air in an endeavor to locate 
the source of disturbance. I noted with amusement 
that the big, spotted fellows apparently blamed their 
smaller comrades, and vicious snaps soon obliged 
the latter to segregate themselves in the rear. 

For a time this went on. The spotted 
hyenas made several further trials, be- 
fore succeeding stinging pellets con- 
vinced them that danger was abroad. 
Then they sat in a circle, and with one 
accord raised noses and voices to the 
high heavens. There were about six or 
eight spotted and three or four small, 
striped members of the breed present. 
The din was weird and uncanny, and, 
although I despised them, it produced 
eerie feelings, the reverse of comfortable. 





GUESSED that, despairing of the 

complete haul, they were as anxious 
for the lion’s arrival as they had former- 
ly been afraid of it. Their acceptance ot 
the “half loaf” principle showed an in- 
telligence which I had not suspected. But 
if they wished for the lion’s assistance 
they gave him no welcome when he 
As a dark, silent shape suddenly 
passed between them and the bait, there 
was a sudden, quick move, and the circle 
took seats at least 30 yards off. 

Wishing to see the end of the comedy, I was in no hurry 
to shoot, so preserved a vigilant silence. There was no 
wind, and I knew the lion would be too busy to suspect 
danger. Sniffing the meat all over, he at last sank down 
beside it, glanced once at the circle with a warning grow!, 
and seized his first mouthful. This was too much for the 
hungry scavengers. They rose with one accord and stepped 
closer. Up went the lion’s head, and down sank every 
hyena on its haunches, affecting innocent unconcern. 

Twice this was repeated, and they were only 10 paces 
from the meat when the lion ceased to snarl, and went on 
feeding with cutious indifference. The ruse was fatal to 
two of them. Three big, spotted fellows arose and padded 
softly to and fro, and I noted that at each turn they were 
closer to the bait. The lion must have noted it too. 
suspect that he anticipated it. Suddenly came a ferocious 
snarl that made my hair move on my scalp, and on the 
— the lion was amongst the circle, striking right and 
elt. 


I did not see how he got amongst them. The move- 


















ment was too swift. But I saw two hyena forms stricken 
to earth, and the racing shapes of the others many yards 
away, before I knew what had happened. As the lion stood 
in outraged majesty, looking after the disturbers of his 
feast, I concluded to take no more chances. I fired, and 
he dropped on the spot. A few struggles, a long, sighing 
grunt, and he lay still, shot through the heart. 


LEFT the two dead hyenas there, one with a crushed 

skull, and one with his side torn open and the internal 
organs exposed. But next morning they had been half- 
eaten, and the bait was finished as well. So I judged that 
cannibalism must be added to their other unpleasant traits. 

Yet even the hyena will fight when cornered, and, on 
the occasion when this was shown to me, I realized how 
lucky it is for man that he does not fight more often. For 
I received a double illustration of what his powerful jaws, 
armed with teeth more terrible than the lion’s, can accom- 
plish in the way of injury. 

I was camped with carriers in the Katanga, near the 
Baloba country, one night, when about midnight a terrified 
yell awoke us. Grabbing my shotgun, I blazed at a dark 
form which scurried across the clearing, without knowing 
what it was. A yelp answered me, and under a hail of 
firebrands the shape disappeared. 

I then found that one of the carriers had had one side 
of his face practically torn away as he slept. A slinking 
hyena had sneaked quietly up as he slept beside the fire, 
and with one slashing bite had taken cheek and jaw, and 
part of the nose. The native was in a bad way, and we 
were more than a hundred miles from a Belgian post. 
lhree days later, when we still had 40 miles to go, he died, 
despite what attention I could give him. 

At dawn we found blood spoor, and, as my shot had 
apparently told, we followed it up. About 3 miles away it 
led into an ant bear hole, beneath a great tree, and we 
knew that revenge was ours. I told the boys to dig a few 
leet behind the entrance, while I watched the original 
aperture. They had worked about five minutes when the 
beast broke ground right amongst them, and there came a 
yell from one of them. As the spotted form of a huge 
brute drew clear of the boys, I shot him through the heart 
with a soft-nosed bullet, and he fell. 

I then found that as he broke from the hole, probably 
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A kill in the heart of the French Congo 


rendered desperate by fear, the brute had seized a boy’s leg 
in passing. The victim lay groaning on the ground, and the 
huge lump of hanging flesh which exposed the bone showed 
that the terrible jaws had actually cracked it! With the 
aid of splints and antiseptics, however, the native recovered. 

Meanwhile, the boys had dug from the hole two puppies 
about a month old. No sex was apparent, nor could [| tell 
whether the murderous deceased was mother or sire. Yet 
in the two months I kept the puppies it was apparent that 
their sexual instincts were very precocious and powerful. 
So much so that, all chastisement being ineffective against 
their insolent boldness, I eventually shot them in disgust. 

Meeting an old Katanga hunter on this trip, and relating 
my experience, he told me one of his own, which was even 
more terrible, and showed me the mementoes of it. 

He was skinning an eland one evening at sunset, when 
a hyena set up a lugubrious howl fairly close, being soon 
joined by a comrade. Soon afterwards, one of his natives 
drew his attention to a shadowy movement amongst the 
trees, and, as he realized that a big lion was watching his 
operations, the beast growled menacingly and came toward 
him. 

He fired at once, but the light was bad, and he only suc- 
ceeded in crippling one shoulder. With a snarling grunt the 
lion rushed him on three legs, and knocked him down be- 
fore he could fire again. Then he savaged the man merci- 
lessly, breaking his arm, and scoring chest and shoulder 
until the victim lost consciousness. Apparently satisfied, 
and perhaps prevented by his wound from enjoying the 
meat of the eland, the lion decamped. 


EANWHILE, one of the boys had climbed a tree to 
safety, while the other had made for camp. It was 
lucky for the hunter that both did not clear out, for no 
sooner had the lion vanished than the two hyenas appeared 
on the scene. And although their ally’s response to their 
call had left them in possession of the meat, it was soon 
apparent that they took a gruesome interest in the man also! 
Seeing them halt and gaze undecidedly at his master’s 
unconscious form, and then step furtively toward it, the 
native in the tree shouted lustily, and the cowardly brutes 
fled. The native then descended and made a fire beside his 
master; but when he recovered consciousness, an hour later, 
there was a circle of six or eight (Continued on page 59) 











Part II 
aAAVING dealt 


The 


at length 





many fur bearers are 
taken, and whether or 
not all those taken are 
reported, let us con- 
sider poison in con- 
nection with the ex- 
pressed opinion that 
; . it is more diffi- 
cult to avoid taking 
the smaller fur bearers 


with traps than is the case with care- B 


7 
E. Raymond Hall 


fully placed poison stations.” With- 
out exception, this opinion is contrary 
to that held by the Survey’s field men 
of my acquaintance. One did, how- 
ever, caution me not to intimate to 
his state leader that he held this view since 
the latter was strong for poison and would 
resent the trapper’s expression of contrary 
opinion. My own experience, in trapping 
numbers of coyotes and observing effect 
of poison, convinces me that the number 
of smaller fur bearers taken is far less with 
properly placed traps than with the most 
careful placing of poison, and at the same 
time more selective as to “killer” coyotes. 
Indeed, we all, excepting a few executive 
officials of the Survey and some of the 
sheepmen, already know enough of the ef- 
fects of poison to require the immediate dis- 
continuance of its use by those in authority. 

The view that, should the Biological Sur- 
vey no longer employ poison, its use 
would increase through irresponsible pri- 
vate sources, seems to me incorrect. I am 
assured by California state officials charged 
with enforcement of our present anti-poison 
law, that should the Federal Government 
cease setting the example in law violation, 
the enforcement would not be difficult for 
our excellent corps of trained game pro- 
tectors. From a close acquaintance with that 
organization, I heartily endorse this view. 
The feeling against distribution of poison 
for predatory animals is much greater 
than the Biological Survey seems to realize. 


Oval—A lion 
is wellworth 
the work of 
getting him 


HIS feeling has just taken concrete form 

in Nevada, where November’s election 
saw a majority vote cast for the 
referendum, repealing state aid 
for predatory animal work 
there. This must be a bit dis- 
concerting to the Survey ex- 
ecutives who recently, in seek- 


ing to push through their 
ten-year program providing 
$13,000,000 for their animal 


poisoning, so seriously pointed out to members of the Agri- 
cultural Committee of the House that Nevada, of all states, 
demanded extension of this work, and so earnestly assured 
the doubting Congressmen that “Gentlemen, I want to tell 
you that if this bill goes through, state aid will be thrown 
at us so fast that our heads will swim.” For their own gain, 
if not for that of American wild life, let us hope the Survey 
officials are sufficiently wise to permit adoption of remedial 
measures in their work before other states follow Nevada’s 
example. 

Nevada’s vote, as I know from a large personal acquaint- 
ance in that state, was in large part due to just resentment 
at the Biological Survey’s destruction of untold sums in wild 
fur through the use of poison. True, many sheep owners 
use poison there, but largely because of the example set by 
the Biological Survey, which this spring in some cases even 
furnished the poison itself to private parties. That the Bio- 
logical Survey ought instead to recommend against the use of 
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poison, and lend every 
effort to passage of 
state laws prohibiting 
its use, is generally 


recognized. Experi- 
ence in California, 
alone, has shown the 
futility of trying to 
enforce an anti-poison 
law in the face of 
Federal violation. 
Personally, I hardly 
know which to admire 
most, the graceful 
plausibility with which 
“The Other Side of the Poison Case” 
dismisses the simple problem of scat- 
tering millions of poisoned baits 
without killing fur bearers, or the 
fine faith in human nature which 
makes its author assure us with the 
utmost seriousness that the $135-a-month 
men whom the Biological Survey recruits 
from the ranks of the trappers are not only 
above suppressing their mistakes, but ca- 
pable and trustworthy in the noisome and 
very difficult task of making stomach ex- 
aminations, which, by the same reasoning, 
they would doubtless be incapable of so 
reporting as to place themselves and their 
jobs in a favorable light. We must re- 
member that in the case of Dixon’s reports 
the trappers in question had no axes to 
grind. The diagrams and figures relative 
to examinations of stomach contents of 
coyotes presented, are interesting but mis- 
leading. Certainly, at the time when [ 
acted as laboratory assistant under the able 
biologist, W. L. McAtee, in charge of the 
Bureau’s Division of Food Habits Re- 
search, these examinations would not have 
been accepted as reliable and I doubt that 
they would be today. Most of the reasons 
for this would entail an amount of tech- 
nical explanation not warranted here. 


Again 


Below—The SUFFICE to mention that, even though 
ee a horses were eliminated as food items in 
numerous lable 2, beef was included as though coy- 
otes were in the habit of feeding on healthy 
cattle! Of course practically all this reported 
beef, if correctly identified, was carrion and 
bait material, which the coyotes obtained 
as scavengers. The same is true in large 
measure of the sheep and game 
reported found in stomachs. | 
know for a fact that large num- 
bers of the examinations in one 
state were made by twirling a 
stick in the stomach contents to 
see if any wool adhered. If wool 
did adhere, the coyote was en- 
tered as having eaten a sheep! 
This was done regardless of how many dead sheep were lying 
about, too. If no wool adhered to the stick, the coyote was en- 
tered as having eaten some other animal common thereabouts. 
The figures certainly are far from accurate, and most assur- 
edly do not justify the statement that “. . . investigations 
show that the coyote feeds more extensively upon domestic 
live stock and game than upon rodents.” Furthermore, the 
much-stressed point of the agreement between the Survey’s 
findings and those reported by Joseph Dixon, merits objection 
on several scores. For one thing, certain items in the two 
vary as much as 50 per cent. For another, Mr. Dixon is not 
convinced himself that coyotes are more harmful than bene- 
ficial. Indeed, Mr. Dixon has just publicly gone on record 
(motion of adoption of Cooper Ornithological Club Resolu- 
tion) as opposed to poison and the ten-year program! 
In mentioning an. investigation by a certain impartial biol- 
ogist, namely Mr. Dixon, as arranged for under the chiet- 
ship of Dr. E. W. Nelson, but abandoned under the present 














regime, we read: “It is regretted that this investigation has 
not proved feasible. A thorough study will be made, how- 
ever, by trained naturalists of the Bureau as a basis for mak- 
ing any changes in methods that the facts may warrant.” 
Now the truth appears to be that the investigation sponsored 
by Dr. Nelson, under cooperative funds, was not carried 
through under the new regime on the excuse that a very 
small fund remained to be raised for initiating the study. 
Even though the main executive officials themselves prob- 
ably did not prevent the investigation, it must have been 
known to them, as it was to many, that a number of sources 
for completing the fund were readily available to draw upon 
if the new regime really wanted to have the investigation 
nade. Of course the results of an investigation by paid 
agents of any organization that is being criticized, will not 
command much respect, and, as concerns the present case, 
several Biological Survey hunter friends of mine have told 
me frankly that they would not dare, for fear of losing 
their jobs, express their honest, personal opinion of the 
present methods of predatory animal control to a Biolog- 
ical Survey official. So far, these individuals haven’t, either. 


HE Biological Survey hunters who gave these opinions 

showed me, or directed me to, the graveyards of small 
fur bearers, only after extracting a promise that I would see 
that their names were not, and could not be, connected with 
the terrible waste which they then went out of their way 
to show me. Would many Survey hunters show a Bureau 
investigator these? No! Their attitude was that the work 
is admittedly wasteful but that, as long as it is going to 
be done, “I might as well get the money as anybody else.” 

The Survey’s promise to discharge men found guilty of 
such misconduct is no solution. The men are not wholly to 
blame. It is the system that is at fault. Anyhow, one would 
be rather less than a man to violate promises 
given to these men. It is evident that no 
identified Biological Survey agent at present 
will meet with much success in getting the 
significant facts. In at least two states where 
Bureau investigators were to work this au- 
tumn, the hunters were advised, in advance, 
to be on the lookout for investigators! Never- 
theless, the Survey officials still contend that 
the scores of cases of wasteful destruction 
reported by non-Survey biologists are excep- 
tional cases. 

Aside from the more fundamental faults, 
already touched upon, of the present system 
of predatory mammal control, it has 
been pointed out that in answering 
requests for killing predators, it is 


Inset— Most sportsmen believe 
the coyote deserves a better death 
than by poison 
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seldom first determined whether or not the actual amount of 
damage justifies the expense of the control work. Seem- 
ingly it does not. I am free to admit, on the other hand, 
knowledge of a few justified requests for aid where none was 
forthcoming ; nor was an examination made to look into the 
need, although hunters were working in adjacent areas where 
justification for the work did not exist. All too often, indeed 
generally, specific local conditions as they concern the gen- 
eral populace rather than the sheepmen only are ignored. 

Also, the present low salaries of the vastly overmanned 
army of hunters, in gen- 
eral, do not attract even 
the most skilled trappers, 
who can make more by 
trapping fur, to say noth- 


A game killer 

but foraging 

house cats take 
a larger toll 








ing of men adequately 
trained for impartially 


ministering to each of the 
more important interests 
involved, such as conser- 
vation and development 











Above-—-The 
mountain lion 
seldom takes poi- 
of the wild fur coned Salt 
supply, lessen- 
ing damage to 
sheep and poul- 
try, mterrela- 
tionships of 
carnivores and herbivores, and wel- 
fare of game. 

The assertion of general benefit 
to game resulting from widespread 
“predatory animal control,” so 
much talked of by some Survey 
officials, is not in accord with the 
facts. Increasing game is not so 
simple a matter as to be accom- 
plished by killing all animals other 
than man (Continued on page 62) 


Left—A gray wolf, 

a member ofa 

fast - disappearing 
tribe 
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ougar Characteristics 
By M. E. Hatcher 


~ a HE cougar when full grown has strength estimated 
s] at fifty times that of a man. If this is true, a half- 
grown cougar could kill a man with the greatest 

Lam ease. Physically, the lion is man’s superior in 
strength, endurance, activity, sight, smell and hearing, yet, 
a man such as Boyd Hildebrand, of the state of Washington, 
famous throughout the Northwest as a big game killer and 
noted dead shot with revolver or rifle, makes playthings of 
them. Hildebrand is a made hunter. 

Time takes us back to a cold, dull and dreary day in 
December, 1924, with the thermometer hovering around 
zero in the foothills of the Cascade Mountains of Okanogan 
County, when a cougar killed and devoured Jimmy Fehlhaber, 
thirteen years of age. The boy had been sent on an errand 
by his foster parent, R. B. Nash, to a neighbor’s ranch a 
mile away on a well-traveled road. A 
trail through a dark, gloomy and dan- 
gerous canyon cut off a quarter of a 
mile. But Jimmy had been warned 
not to take this cut-off, owing to the 
perpendicular wall of the west side 
which, when wet or snow covered, 
would loosen the earth, allowing great 
boulders to come crashing down with- 
out warning. Yet, Jimmy chose to take 
this cut-off, whistling, as was his usual 
happy-go-lucky way, as he passed 
along the great shadowy walls, and 
through the thickets. He stopped now 
and then under some stunted pines to 
listen, but nothing could be heard, not 
even the chatter of a pine squirrel. 
With cap well pulled down and little 
gloved hands inside his mackinaw, he 
continued to push on through the 
deepening shadows of the canyon. 






RACKS in the snow afterward 

disclosed the fact that the lad had 
suddenly stopped. Ahead some 200 
feet on the edge of a ledge stood a 
cougar. He had been enjoying a little 
warmth on the south side of a large 
boulder. Jimmy, being used to the 
habits of cougars, at first (the little 
tracks in the snow indicated this) had 
swung a little to the right and then 
continued on his course. The cougar 
at the same time left his place of rest. 
Jimmy, on coming out at the mouth 
or bottom of the canyon, met the cougar unexpectedly 
in a thicket, face to face. The big cat perhaps intended 
to head the lad off. Be that as it may, here the lad became 
frightened and did exactly the wrong thing—turned his back 
and started to run. The animal immediately started after 
him, bounding along the left side and a short way behind. 
Thus the tracks in the snow showed that they raced along 
for 50 yards when the cougar sprang fully 15 feet, landing 
on the boy’s back, with its cruel claws ripping and tearing 
through the heavy mackinaw and into the tender flesh from 
shoulder to waist. The boy, somehow, regained his feet and 
again ran on. His brown jersey gloves found pressed close 
together showed they had been removed, without a doubt 
in order that he could get out his pocket knife, which was 
found unopened a few feet farther on. The big cat spring- 
ing the second time crumpled its victim to the ground with 
a blow from its paw; a quick bite at the base of the skull 
and the unequal fight was ended. 

A spray of bright blood on the right, a larger one on the 
left in the pure white snow, gave ample proof of what oc- 





Hildebrand bringing in a small cat 


curred, yet no pen can describe the thoughts and anguish, 
or the heart-rending screams for help by little Jimmy in that 
lonely canyon, as the great brute, with blood-shot eyes, 
deep-sounding growls, ripping claws, cruel fangs, and foam- 
ing mouth, bore him to the ground. The brute dragged the 
body back into the shelter and tore off the entire scalp and 
devoured it. From here it carried the body over to the 
mountain side into a darker and more secluded thicket where 
the prized portions were eaten at leisure. 

Suddenly the air grew colder. Down through the canyon 
came the biting storm king. The branches of the forest 
stirred and bent their backs to the wintry blast. The sky 
grew black and closed in on the mountain summit and the 
sleet and snow swept down the slopes. Now and then the 
wind, whistling through the uppermost branches of the tree 
tops, swelled almost into shrieks. A 
northwest blizzard was on, and in a 
short time the thermometer dropped 
to 20 below zero. Hours later, by 
lantern light, searchers over the back 
trail found what was left of little 
orphan Jimmy, 150 feet off the orig- 
inal trail. 


HAT stormy night of Dec. 1/7, 

1924, on receiving the report that 
his little friend, Jimmy Fehlhaber, 
had been killed by a cougar, Boyd 
Hildebrand solemnly swore he would 
kill every cougar in Okanogan County. 
That night, he, with other hunters and 
a faithful young bloodhound, started 
out to be gone for weeks in the wil- 
derness, over solid crusted snow. The 
bitter cold twice froze the nose of the 
dog, rendering him helpless. 

Four weeks later a farmer living 
within 8 miles of the scene killed a 
cougar. On examination by the Smith- 
sonian Institute, at Washington, a 
tight mass of human hair and a piece 
of overalls were found within the 
stomach, thereby proclaiming it the 
cougar that had killed the lad. Today 
this animal is mounted as a permanent 
historical exhibit in the Washington 
State Historical Society building at 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Hildebrand, true to his oath, has 
continued to hunt on. His fame is 
growing continually throughout the Northwest. He is tall 
and muscular, and his movements are as graceful as 
those of a tiger. His dogs are trained to the minute and 
know just what is expected of them. The big cats, says 
Hildebrand, don’t give you much fight; they are so big they 
seem to feel they don’t need to be afraid. Consequently 
they make no effort to get out of the way. The smaller ones, 
however, are fierce and full of fight and their capture isn’t 
always an easy matter. 

At night the lion steals forth toward deer or other game, 
located during the watching hours of the day. Keeping well 
to the lower ravines and thickets, he slowly creeps upon his 
prey. His cunning and ferocity are keener and more sa.age 
in proportion to the length of time he has been without food. 
As he grows thinner, his skill and strategy will increase. A 
well-fed cougar has shown that at times he may only secure 
one deer in about seven that he creeps upon. A starving 
cougar is another animal. He creeps like a snake, and, 
noiseless as a shadow, he springs with terrific force, seldom 
failing to reach his victim. Once let those cruel claws of 














a hungry cougar come in contact with flesh for 
food, and they never let loose. But should he 
misjudge his leap, he seldom continues to pur- 
sue his quarry. 

Elk is his easiest prey. The deer are more 
fortunate, as he gets about one out of five leaped 
at. Once the cougar sinks his claws into his 
victim, the struggles of his prey help to sink the 
claws deeper and deeper. The cougar quickly 
fastens his teeth in the throat with a grip that 
never is released until the death struggles are 
over. After he has become gorged, the carcass 
is dragged into a ravine or thicket, to be covered 
with leaves, dirt, sticks, etc. If fresh game is 
not to be had easily, he will return usually the 
second night, and after that the visits all depend 
on the supply of fresh meat he may capture. 
He is known to guard his cache against coyotes 
during a storm. 


N SEX among matured lions that roam the 

forest, there is an average of five females to 
one male. This is explained through the jeal- 
ousy of the older males. The old males take 
delight in slaying the young of both sexes. The 
members of the whole litter suffer alike up to 
the weaning time; then only the males. After 
a litter is destroyed, mating time will come 
around regardless of the season of year. The 
cunning of the old lioness is astonishing. 
She is wise and faithful, seldom leaving her kit- 
tens. At the age of six weeks, the time of train- 
ing for life’s existence begins. She then takes 
them out to engage in the battles of life. These 
struggles must continue for them until death. It 
may here be said that a cougar 
seldom dies a natural death. On 
approach of night the mother and 
cubs stealthily stalk forth into 
the night, regardless of the 
weather. Because of the babies, 
the mother takes short steps. 
When she crouches for fear or 
game, each little lion crouches 
also, and like little statues, they 
remain until the mother makes 
her spring—then she signals 
them to come. Again the mother 
displays her shrewdness of why 
those short steps were taken, by 
slowly and carefully stepping in 
the tracks she made coming 
down the mountain side, and 
each little cub carefully follow- 
ing suit. This habit is practiced 
to keep deadly enemies ignorant. 

Che hunter that knows the habits 

of the coyotes may easily tell 
when a cougar is near by the 
alarm yelps given by the coyotes 
close by. The story of the do- 
ing of a cougar as told in the 
snow is fascinating and as easy 
to read for the experienced as 
1t told in print—how they stalk 
their prey, crouch flat to spring, and how the kill is made. 

Does and fawns run more in bunches. The cougars that 
hunt in groups have very little difficulty in getting their prey. 
Bucks run singly to a greater extent and are not killed or 
stalked so often. 

Hildebrand, a year ago, spent two months in the wilds of 
the Adams Lake country, 100 miles northwest of Kamloops, 
ns — where he found evidence of over 100 deer killed by 

€ big cats. Here he bagged twelve cougars, but with better 
snow conditions he felt his kill would have totaled twenty 
or more. British Columbia game enthusiasts were greatly 
quctested and started an agitation to raise the bounty from 
$90 to $100. “Each year since I attempted to follow the 


mountain side 


trail-of the cougar that killed little Jimmy Fehlhaber, I have 


Spent a large part of each winter hunti > , 
Hildebrand Pp nting cougars,” says 


“Often I am asked what sort of a sound they 
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A wounded lion tumbling 








































When he is stretched out like this the size of a 
mountain lion becomes impressive 





make. Just as often I have answered, ‘I don’t 

know, as I have never heard them make a 

sound or cry of any kind.’” People who find 
e? themselves in the dense forest wilds at night 
have declared they heard hideous howls that 
set their hair on end and have attributed them 
to the cougar. Wild life magazines and hunt- 
ers have argued often over the description of 
the cougar’s cry or call. “Last year I learned 
why the experience had been denied me,” says 
Hildebrand. “In territory that for several 
years I had hunted, the cats were scarce. | 
never came upon over one at a time, except 
on one occasion when I shot a female, male 
and two cubs. Yet there had been no calls 


al between them. But on getting into the British 
Columbia territory where the cats are thick, 
I had the pleasure, about 11 o’clock one night 
aie in December, to hear a great ‘meow,’ that did 


not come from the throat of a common house 
cat or a human voice. However, this story 
starts further back. A few days before this I had come 
upon the tracks of four cougars that gave me reason to 


believe they were hunting together. The trail led across 
a mountain, far from headquarters. After stalking the 


beasts for two days, without food, I returned to camp. I 
tarried only a short time, then returned on the trail and 
found a deer had been killed. Then they had crossed another 
mountain range, probably 5,000 feet high, and descended to 
a low valley some 20 miles distant, where deer were winter- 
ing. Just before dark I came onto a spot where a cougar 
had been bedded down. Later I found three deer had been 
killed. I made camp in a thick clump of timber and built a 
bed of fir boughs. A noise awakened me. I sat up and 
listened. An unmistakably clear ‘meow’ came to me. It was 
a quick, sharp and loud cry. I at once realized it was one 
of those big cats I had been trailing. (Continued on page 58) 
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Gut Leader 
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George Edw. Dorman 


HE primary purpose of the leader being to make 

an invisible connection between the line and 
the hook, tackle men have given us several 
makes of leaders which meet this requirement 
quite well. The difficulty with all of them arises from 
the fact that, under the constant wetting and drying to 
which any leader is subjected, the gut acquires a patina 
which reflects light rays like a miniature mirror. This 
has a tendency to lengthen the distance between bites, 
and the angler’s problem is how to give the leader a new 
“matt” finish. 

Several years ago an old angler told me that this sheen 
could be removed by soaking the leader in weak coffee. 
I gave the recipe a tryout, and found it so successful 
that I regularly utilize the left-overs from the coffeepot 
for this purpose on the night before I start on a fishing 
trip. The best method is to make the solution weak and 
soak the leaders for some time, rather than to use the 
coffee full strength. I usually take about three or four 
parts of water to one of coffee, and filter the mixture 
through absorbent cotton. The leaders are put to soak 
just before I retire, and in the morning are at once thor- 
oughly pliable and absolutely invisible. Perhaps it might 
be well for me to note that in our family coffee is made 
strong enough to be able to take care of itself in any 
emergency. 

The regular use of the eyed fly results in a rapid short- 
ening of the business end of the leader. This means that 
a new tip must frequently be tied on. Since this is the 
business end of the leader, it is quite important that the 
knot should be as inconspicuous as possible. 

There are a number of more or less complicated knots 
which can be used for this purpose, but they are mostly 
of the variety which one practices in the kitchen with the 
aid of the family clothesline, and promptly forgets as 
soon as one needs them on the stream. 

I regularly make use of two knots for all leader work 
except the tying of loops. 

For fine work and low visibility, the single water knot 
illustrated in Figure 1 is hard to beat. Moreover, it can 





be tied by anyone who can remember to make a single 
turn of an end of gut around another strand, and then 





thread the free end through the eye thus formed, and 
draw it up tight. Its one defect is its liability to slip at 
the wrong time, particularly if the end is trimmed close 
to the knot. This makes it somewhat of a tax on the 
vocabulary. 

For the joining of the coarser strands of gut, and espe- 
cially for joining two strands of different sizes in tapered 
leaders, I use the knot shown in Figure 2. The only 
difference between this knot and the preceding one lies 
in the fact that the free end of the gut is carried around 
the companion strand twice. The short end is then 
threaded through the double eye thus formed, in such a 
way that this short end is on the outside of the knot. 
This part of the operation is shown in Figure 3. When 
both free ends have been similarly tied, the knot is pulled 
up tight and the ends are trimmed off close to the gut. 
This is not quite as invisible as the single knot first de- 
scribed. It also has the further disadvantage of robbing 
one of a perfectly good reason for the loss of the prize 
fish, for it will hold through high water and the fires of 
the nether region. (Figure 4.) 


ONE of the places where used leaders most frequently 

break is at the loop knots. Through alternate wet- 
tings and dryings the gut becomes cracked and weakened 
at the point where it leaves the knot, and unless one 
either throws away an otherwise good leader, or ties a 
new loop occasionally, he will lose some fish. 

The easiest loop to tie is made by doubling a short 
length of the leader back upon itself and tying an ordi- 
nary single knot in the doubled portion. Figure 5 indi- 
cates how this is done. 

This knot holds well, but it has a tendency to put a 
kink into the leader. For this reason I prefer the rather 
more complicated loop knot shown in Figure 6. With 
the free end of the leader in the right hand, throw a 
small loop in such a way that the short end of the gut 
will pass behind the leader. Bring the end up toward the 
front and carry it around the leader, forming another 
loop, with the free end still behind the leader at the end 
of the movement. You will now have two loops in your 
leader. Next bring this free end (Continued on page 49) 
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Our ‘Platform 


More state game refuges. 

Save the last of our grizzly bears—our antelope—our sage grouse. 
Better protection for all bears. 

Stop needless pollution of fishing waters. 

More of state game funds used to rear feathered game 

Stop diversion of state moneys from game fund to general fund 
Stop wanton drainage of wild fowl areas. 

More fish fry, and more state and Federal nursery ponds in which 
it can attain proper growth. 

Safeguard our forests by widespread reforestation. 


Limited open season on all birds and animals, up to danger limit 
of their extinction, in preference to protracted closed seasons. 


More funds, both state and federal, for game law enforcement. 








Mississippi Valley Restocking 


N THE Mississippi Valley, as is gen- 

erally known, we have a tremendous 

Levee System. It stretches in almost 
unbroken lines along both sides of the 
Father of Waters from Cape Girardeau 
to the Gulf, and many of the side streams, 
such as the St. Francis, Arkansas, White, 
Yazoo, Red and Atchafalaya, in like man- 
ner are flanked on both sides by their 
earthen breastworks. 

This Levee System protects countless 
acres of the delta’s most fertile lands 
from the ruthless fury of the ever re- 
curring spring floods. Its erection was an 
undertaking of great magnitude and rep- 
resents years of toil and stupendous ex- 
pense. That it sometimes fails to hold 
the vast volume of water that should 
serenely flow through its banks to the Gulf, 
only serves to remind us that the work is 
not yet done and that each year we must 
continue to labor and plan to safeguard 
the productive acres and beautiful homes 
we love so well. 

_In constructing these levees, which are 
150 feet wide at the base and slope gradu- 
ally to a height of 
20 feet, with a 
crown of 8 feet, 
great quantities of 
earth were used. 
As most of this 
earth was excavat- 
ed from the out- 
side, or, riverside 
ot the embank- 
ment, a great 
many holes or bare 
pits resulted. These 
pits run parallel 
with the levees and 
are from 200 to 
300 feet wide, 2 to 
6 feet deep. We 
find them every- 
Where on both 
sides of all south- 
ern rivers, 

Now when 
spring comes and 
the Mighty Father 
ot Waters is on 






By W. H. Hundhausen 


the rampage and overflows its banks, it 
pushes against the levee or) breastwork of 
earth and these bare pits are filled with 
water. As a rule, they contain a heavy 
growth of young willow and underbrush 
of various kinds such as provide ideal 
spawning grounds. As the water recedes, 
a deposit of fish is left behind, among 
these many varieties of choicest game fish 
such as bass, crappie and others native to 
southern waters. 


BY let us see what happens to this fish 
life. Having been leit behind or hav- 
ing remained by choice, they spawn and 
multiply into countless thousands. They 
thrive and grow rapidly during the early 
summer, only to meet with slow but cer- 
tain disaster later in the summer, when 
the greater number of these stagnated 
pools go dry again. The enormous waste 
of fish life in these places each year is 
appalling. In many instances the odor of 
dead fish attracts buzzards for miles 
around. I have seen hogs in these pools 


and the water so low the fish were help- 





A team of Walton League workers, Chapter President Hundhausen is third from the left 


less and an easy prey for these scavengers 
of the farm. Again, I have seen negro 
boys churn these pools with garden hoes, 
pitchforks and poles, until they were a 
mass of muck, destroying all fish with the 
possible exception of grindles. 

Conditions such as this should not be 
permitted to exist. It is so inconsistent to 
enact laws governing bag limits, to build 
fish hatcheries to replenish our lakes and 
conserve fish life, and, at the same time, 
unconsciously permit the destruction of 
myriads of fish in these bare pits which 
are veritable death traps. It is not ex- 
aggerating to say that the annual toll of 
these death traps is far in excess of the 
conservation which results from our bag 
limit and more than offsets the splendid 
work which our hatcheries are doing. 

As president of the Crittenden Counts 
Chapter of the Izaak Walton League of 
America, the writer, with the cooperation 
of W. L. Lacefield, deputy state game 
warden, supervised the seining of a num- 
ber of these bare pits last fall. I submit, 
herewith, several photographs of the op- 
eration. It will be 
interesting to 
know that in two 
days seining we 
transferred some 
25,000 game fish 
from two of these 
stagnated pools, 
into more health- 
ful surroundings. 
I wish to empha- 


size that we sal- 
vaged these 25,000 
fish from wo 
small bare pits, 


and, when we con- 
sider the vast num- 
ber of pits that 
exist, we can 
scarcely compre- 
hend the possibili- 
ties which await 
us through a sys- 
tematic reclamation 
of this kind. Eighty 
per cent of this 
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transfer were crappie, most of which were 
frying size and in nearly every instance 
large enough for breeding purposes. 

The cost of the two days seining was 
exactly $30 or $1.20 per 1,000 fish. Of 
had our League furnished the 


course, 
seines, the cost would have been corre- 
spondingly larger. In this instance, Mr. 


Lacefield was kind enough to furnish the 
seines. Twenty-five thousand game fish 
placed in a small lake should certainiy 
make a substantial difference a year from 
now. It is doubtful if there will be 
taken from this lake in one year’s time 
as many fish as we put into it. We feel, 
therefore, that our two days labor was 
equal to a closed season on this lake. 


E HAVE within our county, I be- 

lieve, eight lakes that border on the 
levee. Three or four of them cover an 
area of 80 to 160 acres, one approximately 
1,500 and another 3,500, while “Horse- 
shoe,” the King of them all, covers ap- 
proximately 15 sections. There are but 
few sportsmen in the Tri-States who have 
not visited the latter. Horseshoe is famous 
for fine fishing and is visited by thousands 
of anglers each year. 

To the north of us we have Mississippi 
County with its renowned Big Lake. St. 
Francis with its beautiful Shell Lake is 
to the west. To the south we find Lee, 
Phillips and Desha Counties, all of which 
abound with innumerable lakes, many of 
which are nationally known. The State 
of Mississippi, which borders us on the 
east, of course, has its share. And so these 
lakes continue all the way down the river. 

While most of the lakes just mentioned 
afford good fishing the year round, and 
some few are restocked occasionally by 
the Mississippi breaking through the levee, 
there still exists the surplus waste in these 
bare pits, which should be utilized; first, 
because it is a crime and utter waste for 
all these fish to perish, and, second, be- 
cause here is an ideal and practical method 
of restocking the lakes of the south. 

To the average sportsman it would ap- 
pear that it is a rather expensive and 
large undertaking to restock these lakes 
annually, but in reality this is not the 
case. With an appropriation of $600 to 
$800, together with an organization that 
will work systematically, Crittenden Coun- 
ty’s eight lakes could be stocked annually. 
Four weeks work and an outlay of $20 per 
day is sufficient for a satisfactory job. 


LL THAT is required for this work 

is plenty of seines, one 100 feet and 
another 150 feet is to be preferred. The 
short seine is frequently used as a cut off, 
while the actual seining is done with the 
larger net. To successfully handle a 150-foot 
seine, six to eight men are required. With 
this number the work will progress rapidly. 
A small %-ton truck with two barrels 
is ample to transfer the fish to the lakes, 
while two more barrels are required to 
hold the fish while the truck is under way. 
The vitality of these fish naturally is very 
low, and, in order to keep down mortality, 
the transfer should be as rapid as possible. 
As a precaution, before handling these 
little fellows, one should always remember 
to dip the hands in water. Failure to do 
this is almost certain to result in the death 
of a small fish. Of the 25,000 transferred 
by our Chapter, it is doubtful if the mor- 
tality would run over % of 1 per cent. 

I would suggest that the National Head- 
quarters of the Izaak Walton League of 
America interest themselves aggressively 
in this splendid work of conservation and 
place the matter before Congress. Failing 
in this method of procedure, the matter 
should be put before the various states. As 
a last resort, we have the local chapters 


of the Izaak Walton League, who, cooper- 


ating with one another, should see to it 
that the reclamation of these fish is con- 
summated. 

A beautiful lake, well stocked with fish, 
automatically becomes a recreation ground. 
As an illustration, the city of Memphis, 
our next door neighbor, has a reputation 
of sending an average of 1,000 cars of 





W. L. Lacefield, a deputy state game 
warden who worked personally as well 
as providing necessary seines 


nimrods into our county each week-end 
during the fishing season. Our lakes 
invite tourists and vacationists from every- 
where, and, being ideally situated as we 
are, they can be commercialized into tre- 
mendous assets. 

Let us work for more and better lakes. 

Let us work for more and better fishing. 


Editorial Note:—The foregoing very practical 
article was one of many fine suggestions received 
in the Fish Stocking Story Contest conducted 
by the Horrocks-Ibbotson Company in the in- 
terest of better fishing. 


The Snowy Owl 
By C. J. Henry 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I am sending 
this criticism to you because your 
magazine has always been the most fear- 
less in working for better conditions in the 
sporting world. 
The average person knows very little 
about the owl. To the majority, they are 
simply a bird that says “Who—Who” 


night. Some owls are seen occasionally in 
the daylight, but not often. The Snowy, 
the Pygmy, and the Hawk Owl are the 


most common of these. Even then it is 
only a fleeting glimpse. The person who 
would know them intimately has quite a 
task. Moonlight nights afford a fair op- 
portunity, and often the owls can be seen 
in the early morning hours, or late in the 
evening. Also their prints in the snow and 
their pellets afford an opportunity to learn 
their habits. On the whole the bird student 
has a difficult problem when he _ uwnder- 
takes to successfully study the owl. 

There was once a happy day when I read 
and believed a great deal of the stories and 
data concerning owls. I was blissful in 
my ignorance, absolutely unaware of the 
sentimentalists and the arm chair natural- 
ists. Now I am sure that over half of this 
material was pure bunkum—nothing more. 
The article printed below is a beautiful ex- 
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ample of ignorance—pure and simple. 
I have in my notes this article printed 
in a popular Detroit newspaper : 


SNOWY OWL ISA 
USEFUL BUG KILLER 


It Does Not Prey on Game and Should 
be Protected 

A statement recently coming from the offices of 
the National Association of Audubon societies 
tells of efforts that are being made to obtain legal 
protection for the snowy owl. 

According to the American Game Protective As. 
sociation news service, Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson 
stated: 

“The prejudice which has long existed on the 
part of the public generally, and game commis. 
sions particularly, with respect to hawks and owls, 
is well reflected in the legislation, or lack of legis. 
lation, pertaining to this class of birds. Careful 
researches have shown that most hawks and owls are 
more beneficial than harmful, although it has been 
exceedingly difficult to secure protection for them. 

“One of the most picturesque and interesting of 
this group of birds,” said Dr. Pearson, “is the 
snowy owl, a few individuals of which migrate 
from the far north each winter, into our northern 
tier of states. Occasionally, however, unusually 
large migrations occur, and at such times these 
majestic birds are often killed in large numbers. 

“The striking appearance and the almost inno- 
cent demeanor of this owl with respect to civili- 
zation, renders it an easy mark to the still con- 
siderable number of persons who like to shoot 
every large and unusual bird which comes their way. 

“Careful studies of their food made during 
these periodic winter visitations have shown the 
snowy owl to be not destructive to any extent to 
game birds and animals, and, therefore, deserving 
of complete protection. 

“In view of these facts,” Dr. Pearson contin- 
ued, “the National Association of Audubon soci- 
eties is endeavoring to secure the enactment of a 
law protecting these birds in these states in _— 
they are winter visitors. Towards this end, 
forts are being made in the recodification of pe 
game laws of Massachusetts and Rhode Island to 
place the snowy owl in the list of protected birds.” 

Note carefully that Dr. Pearson states 
that the snowy owl “is not destructive 
to any extent to game birds and animals, 
and therefore, deserving of complete pro- 
tection.” That is a very injurious state- 
ment—injurious to the very bird life that 
Dr. Pearson and the Audubon Society 
claim to protect. It seems to me that Dr. 
Pearson and the Audubon Society should 
attempt something more useful than trying 
to inflict more laws on an over-restricted 
public. I am not an arm chair naturalist 
or a sentimentalist. I am a bird man in 
every sense of the word. My entire time, 
my life work, is devoted to feeding, caring 
for, and protecting the birds. From morn- 
ing till night, and often after dark, we 
work to make the W. K. Kellogg Bird 
Sanctuary a better place for useful birds. 

The snowy owl is a terrible killer. Their 
favorite food is rabbits, ducks, and the 
larger game birds. They do resort to the 
smaller birds and rodents, but only when 
the larger game is not to be found. It 
has often been stated that it is rarely nu- 
merous enough to do much damage—but 
why protect it for that reason? Un- 
doubtedly I am about to bring the wrath 
of bird lovers upon my head, but fortunate- 
ly we don’t agree on everything in this 
old world. Some people even like cats. 


E ARE losing scores of ducks to this 

pirate and his partner in crime, the 
great horned owl. The snowy owl visits 
our Duck Pool every night. The duck ow! 
would be a very proper name. They go so 
far as to pass up pheasants in nearby 
leafless trees, so great is their fondness for 
ducks. We have accounted for five snowy 
owls already this month, but still they 
come. We have crawled in wet snows, 
waited in chill winds, fought blinding 
snowstorms, and left warm beds in early 
morning hours, just for a chance shot, and 
I assure you it wasn’t for sport or scien- 
tific investigation. Every day we see new 
evidence—freshly killed ducks with the 
snowy owl (these majestic birds) some- 
times still tearing at the flesh. Why any- 
one wants to protect a bird like that is 
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The snowy owl is a serious problem at 
the Kellogg Bird Sanctuary 


more than I can understand. I certainly 
don’t advocate the extermination of these 
birds because such a course is absurd, very 
impractical and entirely impossible. What 
I do wish to impress is the fact that we 
must be left alone to protect our property. 
Owls especially are very shy, and with 
their habit of feeding at night, there are 
not enough killed to cause scarcity of the 
devils. They are still very numerous— 
far too numerous for the good of our bird 
life. Talk of extermination is pure foolish- 
ness. Why protect hawks and owls at all? 
They can certainly care for themselves. 
Perhaps a scarcity of butterflies has 
caused the snowy owl to take up the pur- 
suit of larger game? We have plenty of 
mice but neither the snowy or great horned 
owl will bother to catch them when larger 
game is available. Some owls are bene- 
ficial in certain regions, whereas the same 
owl in another place will be very destruc- 
tive. They don’t need protection. Let’s 
forget such foolishness and do something 
worth while to make this country more 
beautiful. Make our covers safe for the 
birds and the birds will do the rest. 


An Interesting, Decision 
By L. H. Gregory 


OREST fire protection and hunting in 

the forest should move together, not at 
cross purposes. So has ruled the Oregon 
supreme court in a decision of excep- 
tional interest to sportsmen, in which it 
held unconstitutional a state law em- 
powering the governor to suspend the 
deer-hunting season in time of forest fire 
peril. 

On two occasions in recent years the 
governor has suspended the season and 
Closed the forests to hunters because of 
fires. The supreme court made its de- 
Cision in the case of George Burckhard, 
who was arrested on Sept. 29, 1929, for 
killing a deer after Governor Norblad 
had issued a proclamation closing the 
hunting season indefinitely. 

The court’s opinion, which was written 
by Justice Harry H. Belt, is unusual in 
its frank, non-technical and sympathetic 
discussion of the issues involved, and in 








its emphatic conclusion. His opinion reads: 

“The sole purpose of the law at issue 
is for the protection of forests from fires 
and not for the conservation of game. 
It designates hunters as a particular 
menace to the forests. The hunter, who 
pays his license fee and who looks for- 
ward to his annual vacation, is thus pro- 
hibited from hunting deer for two reasons 
—the use of firearms and the building of 
fires. 

“It is difficult to conceive how a forest 
fire could be started by the use of fire- 
arms, especially those used to hunt deer. 
Can it be that the legislature had in mind 
that a rifle bullet striking a tree might 
set it on fire? If so, there should be 
additional legislation regulating target 
practice. Prohibiting the use of firearms 
by deer hunters on account of danger to 


forests is, in the opinion of the writer, 


absurd and objectionable. 

“We next consider the other reason 
specified in the statute as the building of 
fires. Of course, a camp fire may consti- 
tute a real menace. But is it more so 
by reason of being started by a hunter? 
What about the “tin can” tourist or the 
neophyte fresh from the bright lights of 
Broadway? It is the opinion of the 
writer that the average hunter loves the 
great outdoors and appreciates the neces- 
sity of exercising care to preserve our 
magnificent forests. 

“There must be some reasonable basis 
for the classification which the legislature 
made. What is it? Equal protection of 
the law is fundamental and the courts 
will not permit a certain class to be dis- 
criminated against unless they can see 
reasonable ground therefor. 

“Aside from any constitutional question, 
the proclamation of the governor is of no 
force or effect for the reason that it does 
not designate any time for the suspension 
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or postponement of the act. The open 
season for hunting was closed from the 
15th day of September until ordered open 
by proclamation. Certainly it was not 
the intention of the legislature to vest in 
the governor power to suspend the opera- 
tion of the law for an indefinite period 
of time. 

“The act purporting to authorize the 
issuance of such proclamation specifically 
provides that the governor may postpone 
or suspend the open season for such time 
as he may designate. We conclude. there- 
fore, that the proclamation is void for in- 
definiteness and uncertainty.” 


Announce Outdoor Life 
Award Committee 


HE members of the Ovutpoor Lire 

Award Committee for this year will 
be Judge George W. Wood, member of 
the board of directors of the Izaak Wal- 
ton League; Dr. Wm. A. Bruette, for- 
merly editor of Forest & Stream; and I. 
Zellerbach, president of the California 
Game Commission. 

Two gold medals are given each year 
to the men, one east of the Mississippi 
and one west, who in the opinion of the 
committee have contributed most, during 
the previous year, to the conservation of 
information from sportsmen as to achieve- 
ments of any candidate during 1930. Com- 
munications should be addressed to the 
Award Committee, care of Outpoor Lire. 


JseHEROS 


corner 


ur Name in the Paper 





A good picture for publicity purposes is one in which a group of local men 


Be sure the picture in- 


are holding a string of fish in front of your store. i 
_tludes the name of your store, as is done here hy the simple device of placing 
the name-plate in the foreground. 


The trade paper which advised its sporting goods dealer readers to secure free publicity 

through such photographs as the above, should specify what sort of publicity it will be. 

No dealer will profit greatly from free advertising in our Hero’s Corner and most store 

managers realize that a photo of a few big fish is more favorably regarded by real 
sportsmen than a picture redolent of dead fish and live hogs 












conducted by 


Ben C. Robinson 







Hellgramites, Their Nature and Use 


HERE are two kinds of hellgramites 

that the angler can use for fishing 

lures in the late spring and early sum- 
mer season. One is the large, blackish-like 
iellow that inhabits riffles and shore shal- 
lows of the larger rivers and lakes. The 
other is a smaller variety that haunts the 
riffles of the brooks and creeks of the trout 
country. I have also found these last- 
named ones by the myriads under flat rocks, 
along the shores of some of the northern 
lakes. 

The large kind are the ones that migrate 
from the riffles in the late spring and de- 
velop into the dobson. The smaller trout 
hellgramite is the one that hatches on sun- 
warmed rocks and logs along the trout 
streams into the 
willow fly. 

One of the most 
peculiar happen- 
ings of nature is 
the transition of 
the hellgramite 
larva to the dob- 
son. It is without 
doubt one of the 
most intriguing 
stories of the 
streams and the 
surrounding mead- 
ows and wood lots. 
Here is the way it 
occurs : 

At a certain 
time, in the latter 
part of May or the 
first of June, the 
hellgramite colony 
decides to migrate 


By Ben C. Robinson 


through the unfolding process, and I assure 
you it is one of the most interesting sights 
imaginable to watch. 

The head of the hellgramite is first to 
break from the old shell, which is by 
now perfectly dry and brittle. Then emerges 
the body, all except the wings, feet, and 
tail. The wings at last are worked away 
from the tenacious shell, then the feet, and, 
last of all, the tail prongs give way. The 
dobson, for now it is a silky, gauze-winged 
insect of graceful if slightly terrifying 
aspect, flutters upward, free of its old body 
shell and far removed from the chill and 
somber underwater haunts that it has 


known ever since the larvae were first de- 
posited on the bottom of some river weed 





this peculiar form of insect life is that it 
usually occurs in a hard wood section of 
the stream or lake. Red oak soil seems to 
be highly preferable. Why, I can not say, 
but I have found a great many of the dob- 
son fly hatches occurring in this territory. 
Alder and willow and sometimes swampy 
birch flats seem to be preferred by the wil- 
low fly hatches. And it usually occurs 
where there is a rocky shore line or a shore 
line that contains numbers of dry old wind- 
falls and stumps. 


HE discarded shells of the hellgramite 

can be found in great numbers at places 
along the streams and lakes where this 
hatching-out process has been enacted. In 
the regular season 
these places can 
be defined by the 
swarming insects 
themselves. The 
dobson usually re- 
mains near by for 
the greater part of 
the summer. To- 
ward the mid-sea- 
son period, it 
again deposits 
spawn at the base 
of the river boul- 
ders and on stumps 
and logs near the 
water line, or in 
the mazes of the 
river weeds and 
rushes, when the 
rising stages of the 
stream or lake 
submerge and _ in- 


from their accus- cubate the larvae. 
tomed riffle. This 8 So goes on the 
usually occu rs Hellgramites incubate on riffles such as these, and the majority of their hatch will be continual ag he? 
when the water is from warm rocks and near-by brush in such places tition of this odd 
low and warm. matter of the hell- 
The _ temperature gramite from sea- 


will be fairly high, and the rocks and brush 
alongshore will be dry and sunlit. A damp, 
excessively hot morning will also prove 
favorable. If one should happen to be 
about the vicinity at this rare time, he will 
be treated to one of the oddest sights per- 
haps to be found anywhere along the water- 
courses. The hellgramite larvae leave the 
riffle rocks and gravel, and drift down with 
the current, usually to a rocky shore line, 
where there is either a meadow slope or a 
woodland or thicket conveniently located. 
There they lodge themselves among the 
crevices of the rocks and crawl out upon 
the sun-warmed boulders or shingle, and on 
into the leaves and warm sod. The dis- 
tance these crustaceans travel depends, I 
believe, largely upon the state of develop- 
ment the larvae are in at the time of leav- 
ing the riffle water. Some of them will be 
found hatching from the chrysalis, or old 
shell, within a few inches of the stream, 
where they cement themselves solidly to the 
warm rocks, stones, or logs, with the drying 
heat of the sun solidifying the sticky ooze 
that clings to their bodies. There they’ go 


stem, at the base of a stream rock, near 
water line, or on the side of an old wind- 
fall or stump along the shore line. It hov- 
ers for a time about its old haunts, then, 
growing stronger, it darts away on its 
aerial path to course the sunlit paths along 
the river or brook, and to settle for a mo- 
ment now and then on the bending tips of 
river weeds, cat-tails, or willow branch. 


HOSE of the larvae that are not so 
quickly released from their old shells 
continue on their slow course upward to the 
sod of a meadow shore or into the woods, 
where, as they feel the urge of their trans- 
formation, they burrow into the warm, sun- 
heated sod or the friendly woods duff, and 
into the punky wood of old logs and stumps. 
In a few hours or days, as the weather dic- 
tates, they will form into chrysalises and 
burst into shimmering insects as those did 
that hatched on the warm rocks and logs 
outside. They follow their original course 
through the sod and emerge as winged in- 
sects. 
One of the things I have observed about 





son to season, 

The willow fly follows out a similar 
course all through its period of incubation 
and unfolding into the winged insect. And 
wherever these hatches of flies are to be 
found there also will be found a few wise 
old speckled trout or black bass hanging 
out. These fellows know full well that 
wherever the hellgramite is to be found. 
food and plenty of it, of the very finest 
grade, is to be had. No bait that I have 
ever used equals hellgramites for black bass 
in river fishing during the early part of the 
summer. The large river hellgramites and 
the larvae that are incubated in the larger 
northern lakes make excellent live bait lure 
for the bigger trout, such as rainbows and 
browns. They also attract wall-eyed pike 
and the larger members of the pan fish 
family. 

For the pan fish, as well as the speckled 
and smaller rainbows of the brooks and 
small river, however, the small trout hell- 
gramite is the best lure. This larva meas- 
ures about an inch as a general thing, and 
the sharp, punishing pincers are not de- 
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Live it over again... 


in Llome Movies 


OW it all comes back in home 3 operate. Requires no focusing. Al- 
movies! High spots of your fish- ¢ ao ways ready for the emergency 
ing, hunting, boating tripsare yoursto Seema — | “shot.” An ideal movie camera 
enjoy forever through the magic of & ae? for sportsmen. 
Ciné-Kodak. : Sem *° Price, with carrying case to match 
Into this compact little cam- ' and a special attachment for close- 
era Eastman has concentrated , ‘4 ups, $75. Kodascope projectors as 
all the essentials of movie-mak- a low as $60. Easy terms, if you wish. 
ing. Model M is the lightest phi: ' See your Ciné-Kodak dealer before 
camera made to load with 100 a you go on your vacation. Eastman 
feet of 16 mm. film. Simple to 5- Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


C iné -Ko dak Simplest of Home Movie Cameras 
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veloped on these to the place where they 
bring blood from the fingers at every at- 
tempt to hold the hellgramite with thumb 
and finger, as in the big black fellow’s 
case. I have had some very sore fingers 
from a day’s fishing with these baits. The 
best way to keep them fresh is to place 
dampened grass in a minnow pail and drop 
the bait into this grass. For the smaller 
trout hellgramites, a metal box, partially 
filled with dampened moss, is best. For the 
large bass size hellgramite use a No. 1 size 
bass hook with a single gut snell. For the 
trout size larvae a No. 4 size of hook on a 
single gut snell is the best. 

I have had best success by simply hooking 
the baits through the middle and allowing 
both ends to wriggle about. The movement 
of the tough and sturdy crustaceans tends 
to make them extremely appealing to a 
feeding bass or trout. No amount of cast- 
ing will tend to kill them. As long as they 
are not attacked by a fish they will remain 
alive. In bass fishing, however, with the 
larger members of the tribe, and where 
there is a rocky, rough bottom to the pool, 
it is advisable to use a float to keep the bait 
from crawling beneath a flat rock and so 
everlastingly fouling the hook. For speckled 
trout I use a single bait and an enameled 
line without any float. Two split shot sink 
the lure, and I fish it either from the bank, 
by approaching the eddies and currents and 
dropping the bait quietly into these places 
below roots and leaning alders and willows, 
or about the edges of large rocks at the 
heads and sides of deep pools, wherever 
there might be a trout lurking. Another 
good method is to bait up with a hellgra- 
mite and use two split shot. Cast the lure 
out into the very middle of a swift riffle, 
close to the head of a pool. Make sure that 
the riffle is of gravel bottom, and allow the 
current to “roll” the hellgramite down into 
the eddies of the pool itself. This is a great 
method to use when looking for extremely 
large rainbow, speckled, and brown trout. 


FLY rod of 914-foot length is good for 
this angling, and it need not be of any 
undue weight. Or the regular fly fishing rod 
will work in 9-foot length, although I per- 
sonally prefer the longest rod in still fish- 
ing for trout and bass from the shore, so 
that I can reach many of the good places 
back of rocks and logs and brush without 
using a slack line. For bass the eddies at 
the heads of pools are, of course, the best 
imaginable places to fish with the hellgra- 
mite. By wading and keeping concealed 
back of weeds and large boulders, and using 
a short line and good leader, and playing 
the hellgramite about rocky places and 
haunts, I creel my share of nice bass with 
the bait. 
* In fly fishing at this season, the dry fly 
and the creepers, the nymphs and the sink- 
ing fly, worked slowly and thoughtfully 
about those places where the larvae of the 
hellgramite and its hatch haunt, prove prof- 
itable to the angler. In bass fishing, at this 
season, I have always found it preferable 
to use a wet fly that, when swum through 
the water along rock and log, will simulate 
the rise of the larvae to the rock or twig 
for the usual hatching out. This is far 
more profitable, I have found, than to try 
to use an artificial representation of the 
hellgramite itself. There are many wet 
patterns of bass fly that have all the ap- 
pearance of the rising nymph and the 
creeper. 
In trout fishing, at this period, I believe 
a careful study of the real hellgramite and 
its peculiar routine of transition from the 
larva stage to that of the insect will do 
more to fool a sly old speckle with a wet 
fly than any other method of which I know, 
for unquestionably the hellgramite, as I 
have found after examining hundreds of 
early caught trout, is the favored food of 


them all. Nature has endowed the hell- 
gramite with this migratory urge, and don’t 
forget that Mr. Trout and Mr. Bass know 
it just as well as you and I do. They know 
the signs, and they know their own tastes, 
which in every case speak for the hell- 
gramite. 


Wet Flies for Large Fish 
By J. P. Cuenin 


FTER having fished for trout for quite 

a number of years, and in numerous 
waters, and after noting that the bait 
fishermen generally catch larger fish 
than those taken on flies, I began to 
wonder about my dainty dry flies. Of 
course, I take the keenest delight in dry 
fly fishing. It affords a degree of sport 
that is lacking in wet fly fishing, but I 
have reached the conclusion that more 
large fish can be taken on the sunken 
fly than on the dry type. I make that 
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A WHOPPING RAINBOW 
Not many trout this size are taken in the 
Middle West. This rainbow, which was 
22 inches jong and weighed 4 pounds 15 
ounces, was caught by Durward R. Davis 
at Brice, Mo. 


statement without a desire to start an 
argument with the dry fly purist, for I 
cast the dry fly with fair ability and get 
fish with it, but I have proved to my 
own satisfaction that the wet fly, fished 
deep, is more likely to hook the big 
fellows. 

Some of the boys may state that they 
would prefer to use the dry fly, even 
though the average trout taken may run 
smaller than those they might catch with 
the wet fly. To a certain extent I agree 
with them. The casting with the dry fly, 
the skill required to place it delicately at 
the correct spot, affords considerable 
pleasure in itself, and to see the fish rise 
and take the properly placed fly gives 
the angler a long-remembered thrill. As 


I stated before, I enjoy dry fly fishing, 
but I also enjoy hooking into some of 
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the really big fish that tear off yards and 
yards of line in their powerful down- 
stream rushes, and it is my opinion that 
the wet fly offers more opportunities to 
hook those big fish. 

Occasionally, a real big trout js taken 
on a fly that is floating on the surface, but 


regularly and at frequent intervals excep- 
tionally large fish are taken on bait. The 
reason, in most cases, is that the bait was 
down near the bottom, where the big fish 
spend most of their time, and, to get the 
old-timers of the trout family on a fly with 
any degree of regularity, the fly should be 
placed where the fish are lying. While 
we see hundreds of small trout jumping 
after insects, and a few sizable fish up 
to 2 pounds or more feeding on the 
surface, we seldom see the real “lunkers” 
come up after an insect. The big fellows 
are usually found in the deeper parts of 
the streams, and they generally feed on 
or close to the bottom. 

With a desire to hook some of the 
larger trout, I began using wet flies and 
fishing them deep, and the results have 
been satisfactory, but in my fishing I did 
not follow the usual custom of casting 
downstream and working the fly near the 
surface, or skittering it up against the 
current. Such methods will get fish, but 
not the big fellows. If an angler is go- 
ing to use that style, he might better 
stick to the dry fly and get more sport 
out of it. My fly is cast across the cur- 
rent, the rod tip is lowered, and the line, 
leader, and fly are allowed to sink as 
they drift downstream. That is the only 
way the fly can be sent down toward the 
bottom. When the line is pointing down- 
stream at an angle of from 30 to 40 
degrees, I begin to work the fly by draw- 
ing in the line about 6 inches and then 
letting it go, as we do when fishing for 
large steelhead. As the fly is pulled 
against the current, the hackles fold 
down, and when it is released the hackles 
open. This gives the fly a lifelike mo- 
tion, as if it were kicking out with its 
numerous legs or wings. 


i THE reader is a dry fly purist he 
may disdain fishing as have sug- 
gested, but if he likes to get into a slam- 
bang battle with a monster occasionally, 
let him try placing his fly down deep, 
where the big boys hang out. For this 
fishing I favor a fly with rather long 
hackles, placed principally on top in a 
streamer effect, and the body should be 
quite thick and carrying plenty of silver 
tinsel, to remind the big trout of the glit- 
tering sides of the small fish upon which 
he dines more frequently than he does 
on flies. 

When an angler makes a statement to 
the effect that this or that is so about a 
certain species of fish, there are those 
who immediately rise to remark that 
his findings are probably not based upon 
facts, that there is no proved, scientific 
reason for his belief, and that what he 
has to say is merely a theory. For that 
reason I am going to give some figures 
furnished in a paper at the 1929 meeting 
of the American Fisheries Society by the 
late Dr. Jan Metzelaar of the University 
of Michigan, who made a rather thor- 
ough study of the stomach contents 0! 
hundreds of trout of different sizes. 

Dr. Metzelaar shows the percentage of 
insect and fish food of rainbows of vary- 
ing sizes, starting with those from 7 to 
9 inches in length, and ending with those 
22 to 30 inches in length. In the 7 to 9- 
inch sizes the rainbow trout stomach 
showed that 54.7 per cent of the food was 
aquatic insects, 25.4 per cent land insects. 
Fish and crustacea provided 9.4 per cent 
of the food. In fish running from 22 to 
30 inches in length, crustacea and fish 
furnished 75.7 per cent of the food, while 





Above—photo of A. W. Bentz of Ne- 


koosa, Wisconsin and the first prize . 


Great Northern Pike, weight 27 Ibs., 
which he caught at Riley Lake, Wisc., 
July 14, 1930 on the Famous Pikie 
Minnow. 


LEE 


he Bi 


Above—-photo shows Darwin, son of 
Louis J. Lovelette, Manistee, Michigan, 
holding 10 Ib. 2 oz. Large Mouth Black 
Bass, second prize, caught at Manistee 
Lake, Mich., June 27, 1930, on a Famous 
Pikie Minnow. 
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Above—E. J. Simon, R. R. 5, Our beautiful new Above—photo of Fred S. Cut- 


Ist Prize—GREAT NORTHERN PIKE. 
Ist Prize—SMALL MOUTH BLACK BASS. 


2nd Prize—LARGE MOUTH BLACK BASS (Northern Division). 
4th Prize—MUSKALONGE. 


5th Prize—LAKE TROUT. 
5th Prize—BLUE FISH. 





Weight 3/, oz. 
No. 700 ~S \ Length 4'/, in. 
Price $1.00 


The Big Fish are simply “going crazy” over the Original Pikie 
Minnow! Not only because the Pikie is true-to-nature in shape, 
size and coloration—but also because it has the most tantalizin’, 
aggravatin’, teasin’ natural minnow movement—that makes all 
game fish mad—and they strike it HARD—to KILL! 


And here’s another “‘cheerful little earful!” While the Pikie Min- 
now won the second prize in the Large Mouth Black Bass, North- 
ern Division, the first prize was taken on a live minnow! And 
the Pikie Minnow was the only wooden lure to take a prize in 
the Lake Trout, Muskalonge and Blue Fish Divisions! What 
more proof do you want? Take along a few Original Pikie Min- 
nows—with a few other Creek Chub true-to-nature lures—and 
you know you’re really going fishing! 


If you have some 
good pictures of ex- 
traordinary fish tak- 
en on Creek Chub 
Lures—send ’em in 
—and we'll make 
it worth your while 
—if we use 


BAIT BOOK 


Every Creek Chub 
Lure is made to 
Catch Fish. At your 
dealers or direct! 





Rockford, Illinois, and the 43 Ib. colored catalog sent ter and the 25 Ib. 4 oz. Lake 
Musky he caught on his Famous FREE upon request! Trout he caught on his Famous 
Pikie Minnow at Lake-of-the- Pikie Minnow No. 700 at Lake 
Woods, Ontario, September 10, Timagami, Ontario, August 16, 
1930—it took fourth prize. 1930—it took fifth prize. 


THE CREEK CHUB BAIT CO., 125 S. Randolph Street, GARRETT, IND. 


Manufactured in Canada by ALLCOCK, LAIGHT & WESTWOOD, TORONTO, ONT. 


REEK CHUB BAITS CATCH MORE FISH 
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The True Temper Toledo, 
king of fishing rods, made 
in three popular grades, 
three different finishes, 
two kinds of mountings, 
various lengths, three de- 
grees of stiffness. Priced at 
$9.00 to $15.00. Other rods 
of True Temper make from 
$3.00 upward. Write for 
catalog. 
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HEN you hook up with a leaping bass or 

a plunging musky that’s a cross between 
chain lightning and a charge of dynamite ...a 
“True Temper” Rod is the sure answer. 


This rod with its one-piece tip of rapier steel, clock 
spring tempered and hand ground to give perfect ac- 
tion, reins him in. Its marvelous action meets every rush 
with a relentless yielding strain that saves the rest of 
the tackle. Its lightning recovery meets every leap with 
a tight line that foils his attempt to shake the hook. 


Other rods may “look something like” a “True Temper” 
Rod just as a carp may “look something like” a bass, 
but that’s all. Every genuine “True Temper” Rod has 
our trade mark. All others are spurious. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 
Sporting Goods Division 


1934 KEITH BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Casting with a True Temper Rod. Take it easy ... the rod will do the work. 


4 = 





(1) Start (2) Backswing (3) Release 


IRUE TEMPER 
FISHING Roos 
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both land and water insects consumed 


amounted to only 4.4 per cent. Those 
figures show plainly that the big trout 
are not feeding on the surface to any 
great extent, and, while most of the food 
is not insects, the fact that the fish take 
some bugs shows that we have a chance 
to connect if we will offer our flies down 
where the big fish are waiting. 

That the eastern brook trout and the 
brown trout do not differ greatly from 
the rainbow may be seen by the doctor's 
findings. The examinations of brook 
trout showed that 7 to 9-inch fish ate 
73 per cent of land and water insects, 
and 17.8 per cent of their food consisted 
of fish and crustacea. In fish running 
from 13 to 17 inches in length, land and 
water insects furnished 27.1 per cent of 
the food, while 71.7 per cent consisted 
of fish and crustacea. 


HE food of the brown trout that aver- 
aged 7 to 9 inches in length consisted 


| of 84 per cent land and water insects, 


and crustacea and fish furnished only 
2.7 per cent of the food. Browns run- 
ning from 17 to 22 inches long consumed 
22.1 per cent of land and water insects, 
while 74 per cent of the food consisted 
of fish and crustacea. 

All of the foregoing data tend to sub- 
stantiate my contention that the big fish 
feed to a small extent on surface flies, 
but prefer food they obtain near the bot- 
tom, and, if the fly fisherman wishes to 
hook some of the real fish of his stream, 


| he will be more likely to do it with a 


deeply sunken fly. 

In relation to the “land” and “aquatic” 
insects mentioned in the foregoing re- 
port, I may point out that in the case 


| of each of the three species of trout 


named, the fish ate more of the water 
insects than of the land insects. In other 
words, all sizes of trout when feeding 
upon insects took more of them under 
water than upon the surface, so the 
angler who tries fishing deep for big 
fish need not think that all of his casts 
will be wasted if he does not hook a big 
one. He should be getting his share of 
the average-sized trout, and with the 
chance always that he will tie into one 
that will make history in his neighbor- 
hood. 


Charley, a Trained Bass 
By Fred R. Williams 


DURING the first week of June, 1927, 
Lee McDonald, merchant of Paw- 


| huska, and another member of the Izaak 


Walton League of that district were fish- 
ing in Hominy Creek, Osage County, 
Oklahoma. Among their catch was a 
big-mouthed bass which measured 15 
inches in length and weighed 3 pounds. 
Finding him to be an unusually fine 
specimen they decided to take him to the 
Izaak Walton League Hatchery at Paw- 
huska. 

Being unable to return to the city that 
night they put the fish on a chain fish 
stringer and picketed him in the creek 
until next day when they placed him in 
the small minnow bucket and carried him 
to the Hatchery pool. The fish, from be- 
ing cramped in the tiny bucket, was un- 
able to straighten out but after some 
effort Mr. McDonald managed to mas- 
sage him into normal shape and he was 
released in his new home. 

Several months later, it being meces- 
sary to remove the brooders from the 
Hatchery, nine of them were brought to 


| my place to be placed in my private 


ponds, and among them was the fish that 
had been taken from Hominy Creek. 
When I found him he was lyin on his 
back in. the water apparentiy dead. I! 





removed him to the cold water trough | 


and he soon revived and was put in 
the lake where there were several hun- 
dred other fish. While handling the fish 
in the trough I noticed a growth on 
his lower lip, a greenish colored lump 
caused by the picket chain. 

Several days later while watching the 
fish feeding in the shallow edges of the 
lake I noticed the fish with the blemished 
lip lying close to some rocks not far 
from shore. I threw him some grass- 
hoppers with which I was feeding the 
perch. J } t 
would not feed while I watched him. I 
noticed him frequently after that and 
made further efforts to feed him. At 
that time it was not my intention to train 
a fish. But this bass appeared to know 
me and came from the shadows to take 
the food I brought for him, and as I 
approached the shore he was always there 
as if waiting for his hoppers and finally 
I succeeded in getting him to accept the 
hoppers from my fingers. After that I 
always held his food above water, mak- 
ing him jump for it, which he never re- 
fused to do. 

[ named him Charley and proceeded 
to see how far my training of the fish 
might be carried. I confess the results 
were surprising. I had always believed 
that a fish could not hear except by 
vibration. Every time I went near the 
ponds I made a practice of calling his 
name but would not go to him to deliver 






The fish noticed the hoppers but | 





his hoppers—my idea being to make him | 


come to me at various places along the 
shore. If he did not come he did not 
get hoppers. I am certain the fish knew 
me long before he learned his name be- 
cause he always came direct to me even 
when others were in sight waiting to 
feed him. Never once did he notice any 
one save myself. ¢ 


NE day I missed Charley from his 

accustomed place among the rocks 
and after looking vainly for him all 
along the shore I began calling his name 
and was much surprised to see the shin- 
ing line of light flash along the water 
as he came swiftly toward me swimming 
close to the surface, and from behind 
an island from where it would have been 
impossible for him to have seen me. 
After that when I went to feed him I 
always called his name before I reached 
the pond, sometimes being 150 feet from 
the water’s edge. 








The fish never failed | 


to respond to the call and he learned | 


to know my voice because others might 
call him as often and as loud as they 
chose but he never recognized any call 
save my own, even though it was his 
feeding time. 


Then I began experimenting to see if | 


he would allow me to touch him. He 
would not dart away when I put my 
hand close to him and soon learned to 
swim back and forth around my hand 
rubbing my palm as he passed. One day 
when he jumped for his hoppers he took 
my fingers in his mouth and held onto 
them. Sometimes when he took my fin- 
gers I held onto him and lifted him above 
water. Once I took time to measure him 
on a board I had at hand. Every day 
aiter teeding him I would say: “Come 
on, Charley, let’s take a walk.” I would 
stroll along the shore and the fish would 
swim as close to me as he could get and 
as long as I walked he would follow me 
around the shore. The news of the fish 
and his unusual behavior soon spread 
around the country side and many visi- 
tors came daily to see him. One day 
a lady came and tried to coax Charley 


to take his hoppers from her hand. The 
fish saw her and saw the hoppers and al 
ough it was his feeding time he refused 


t 








FIVE APPEALS 


CATCH FISH WHERE 
ALL OTHERS FAIL 
* 


1 Wobbling Body 
2 Sparkling Color 
3 Flashing Spinner 
4 Wriggling Bucktail 
5 Crawling Pork Rind 








Al. Foss Pork Rind Strip, 
four sizes: bass, fly rod, 
musky and the Side- 
stepper (new) for short 
strikers. 45c¢ per jar. 
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FIVE APPEAL) 





OF FINS AND 


FISHES 


N the land of fins and fishes the law 
is “give the fish what they want.” 


To have two strings for the bow was 
good business in William Tell’s time. To 
have a bait with five appeals is just as 
necessary in this day of educated fish 
and well-worked waters. One of these 
appeals is sure to work. Only one make 
of bait has five appeals—that is Al. Foss 
Pork Rind Baits. These five appeals — 
each a sure-fire fish-getter in itself—are 
listed on the left. Fifteen years of ever- 
growing success is behind Al. Foss Baits. 
Their basic excellence is the reason. 


Make This Test 


Take two casting rods. Rig one with an 
Al. Foss Bait — use anything you like 
on the other. Make alternate casts with 
each rod. You should always catch more 
fish on the Al. Foss bait. 


Shown above is the Shimmy Wiggler, 
wt. % or % oz. Price $1.00. Six other 
styles shown in our folder which is sent 
on request. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
Sporting Goods Division 
1969 KEITH BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 


PorK RIND BAITS 
A TRUE TEMPER Proouct 
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New!A Floating 





‘VAMP=SPOoK’ 








Ne 9509-P 
SHINER SCALE 


TRUE 
FISH-FLESH 
APPEARANCE 
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| landed on the shore. 
| that mistake. 


Floats’ Dives’ Swims 


“Out-vamps” even the famous Heddon “Vamp” 


Enthusiastic users of the Heddon ‘‘Spook” (sinking 
type) have demanded a floating an diving model. 
Here it is! The Heddon Floating ‘“‘Vamp-Spook”’— 
life-like as a live minnow and made of transparent 
Heddy-lin in several popular finishes. This new float- 
ing ‘‘Vamp-Spook”’ combines the well-known fish- 
getting ability of the Heddon ‘‘Vamp” with true 
fish-flesh appearance in a floating, diving, swimming 
bait. Weight, 34 ounce. 


Transparent— Indestructible 
In the water, the transparency of the Heddon 
“‘Vamp-Spook”” makes it look amazingly like real 
fish-flesh. The big babies can’t resist it. It’s indestruc- 
tible even when banged against rocks or ground by 
the sharp teeth of salt water fish, muskies, etc. 
Guaranteed to outlast a dozen wooden lures. Price, 
well worth it, too. 


*““Vamp-Spook’’ Colors and Numbers 


9501 Rainbow 9509L Perch Scale 
9502 White—Red head 9509M Pike Scale 
9508RH Gold Specks—Red head 9509P Shiner Scale 


If dealer cannot supply, order direct 


Heddon/’s ‘Old Reliables’’ 


Genuine Dowagiacs of Wood and Metal 


Zig-Wag 
(Jointed) 

E pwarwey & erratic and lively-act- 
ing jointed bait. All standard col- 
ors. Price $1.25. 


OLE. 


ular’ Tens **Baby,’’ $1. *‘Jointed,’’ $1.25. 
All standard colors. 











Vamp 
Famous every- 
where. Floats, dives, 
swims with rolling 
motion. Sizes: 








The “‘King’’ and “*‘Queen’”’ 

Flashing metal baits—Spinner, Spoon and Fly combined. 
Gold, Copper, Nickel, and Scale ‘finishes. Semi-weedless— 
non-rotating—non-twisting. Price, $1. 

Meadow 
Mouse 

A mouse that IS 
a mouse. Flexible 
tailand ears. 
Floats, dives, swims. Three colors— 
Brown, White or Gray. Price, $1. 


Heddon’s New 
Bait Chart FREE 


Revised and improved. Just the 
thing for your tackle box. Folds 
to vest pocket size. Tells what 
bait to use under all fishing 
conditions, and the best bait to 
choose for any kind of fish. Chart 
is sent free, together with Heddon’s 
complete Fishing Tackle Catalog. — a 

use coupon today. 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 


Dept. O51 _DOWAGIAC, MICH. 

JAMES | HEDDON’S SONS, Dept. 051, Dowagiac, Mich. 
Gentlemen: Send pe complete free Catalog and 

the new Heddon Bait Chart and Fishing Guide. I am 

espe cially interested in 

0 “‘Spook”’ Baits 0 Bait Casting Rods O Reels 

O Other Baits OQ Fly Rods O Tackle Boxes 
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to come close and only backed away as 
she called him. I knelt at her side and 
began talking to the fish and immediately 
he swam to us and accepted his meal 
from the lady’s hand. 

The fish shows no fear of any one as 
' long as I am in sight. One day while 
| feeding, the minnow being held close to 
the bank, he jumped too far forward and 
He never repeated 
When food was held close 
to the bank he swam directly under it 
and made his jump straight up. 


FTER fruitless efforts to take pictures 

of Charley, not realizing that my 
lens was too slow, I tried to make him 
take the pictures himself by means of 
a hopper tied to a string which was at- 
tached to the shutter of the camera. The 
fish watched the preparation then backed 
away to safety and refused to come near 
me while the string was in sight. I quit 
the camera and tied hoppers to strings 
and leaders seeing if he would take his 
food that way. He could not be inter- 
ested even when hungry. It occurred to 
me that Charley was afraid of strings, 
and such was the case. I experimented 
with all colors and sizes of leaders and 
thread but the sight of a string on the 
bottom of the pond, dangling from a rod, 
or even on the bank or held in my hand 
was enough to make him refuse to feed. 
Experimenting further I found that the 
fish did not fear twigs, sticks or even 
pencils. He would allow me to touch 
him with them but the sight of any sort 
of string caused him to dart away from 






When I am near the pond the fish 


me. 
will never leave my sight. Many times 
I crossed the bridge to the island and 
would keep out of sight in the shrub- 
bery and Charley would swim around and 
around the island as if looking for me. 

The fish proved that he knew my voice 
and that he can locate direction, and pre- 
cise locality by the sound of the voice. 
He knows me by sight because he will 
come to me for food without being called 
and when others are present. He never 
made a mistake by going to any one else, 
As cold weather approached Charley dis- 
appeared as did the other fish. Then 
one warm, sunny day he came in answer 
to my call—no other fish appeared—but 
he seemed sluggish and did not eat and 
soon returned to deep water and has not 
been seen since. 

Now the question every one asks me is: 
“Does Charley fear strings because he 
was once caught on one? When he 
comes from his winter sleep next spring 
will he bring back with him the memory 
of all he has learned or will he have to 
be trained all over again?” This fish 
is in my private pond at Pawhuska, Okla- 
homa, and can be seen and studied by 
anyone who cares to come and make his 
acquaintance. This story can be verified 
by Charles R. Gray, President of the 
Pawhuska Chapter of the Izaak Walton 
League, and by many, many others who 
have been interested in Charley. I shall 
be glad to give any information regard- 
ing him and to receive information from 
any one who knows anything of the habits 
of fish that will explain Charley. 


The Fly Rod Line 


By Ben C. 


HE average fly rod angler tries to 
use too small a line on his rod and 
therein we find most of the sorrow 
that goes with the delightful pastime of fly 
fishing. While light lines are fine for cer- 
tain small and very limpid streams and 
for extremely short casts, or where the 


rod is an unusually responsive one, the 


| average fly-fishing rod I have found han- 


dles a good weight line a great deal easier 
than it does a light and unmanageable one, 
even with the lightest of bass and trout 
flies attached. 

I was talking with a very expert wet 
and dry fly angler last season on the sub- 
ject of the best lines to use with certain 
rods for trout and bass. He picked up an 





























In small mountain trout streams of this kind 


Robinson 


extremely light little rod that stood near by, 
one equipped with a cork reel-seat and the 
lightest possible composition reel bands, 
built in every manner to eliminate every 
superfluous fraction of an ounce of weight. 

“It would surprise you,” he said, “if | 
should tell you that I use a size D level 
enameled line on this little rod for all 
my wet fly work on larger streams, would 
it not?” 

Of course, I had to acknowledge that it 
was rather out of the ordinary. At first 
glance I would have recommended, per- 
sonally, not more than a size E, even in 
the wildest moment of my partiality for 
heavier lines on light rods. And, no doubt, 
would have eventually, after due thought, 





the light 7 and 7'4-foot trout rod and medi- 
um weight line is a glorious combination 


have said an F size would be probably 
best suited. But he was serious in his 
statement that it was a D that worked best 
on the rod. 

“The truth of the matter is,” he con- 
tinued, “a good many light-weight rods 
are completely spoiled just by using too 
small a line on them when larger streams 
or pools are fished. I have found that the 
danger of ‘choking’ a small, light rod is 
not very often accomplished. In the aver- 
age case they are under-fed. That is, the 
line used on them is so blooming small 
that they just simply become weak, in- 
effectual little nuisances on the bigger 
brooks and the small rivers. And not only 
that, you can tell it 100 yards away. Why, 
on a good many of my trips out to a 
favorite river last summer, I met fellows 
using these little rods for their flies that 


whizzed their lines in casting until they . 


sounded like a swarm of honey bees look- 
ing for a place to hive. Every cast had to 
be made with a threshing back and forth 
of the rod as though they were killing 
snakes before they could get their flies 
properly laid on the pool.” 


HIS little conversation brought to my 

mind memories of my own early bat- 
tles with the light line on a medium heavy 
rod in heavy water. When I first started 
wading good sized streams with the wet 
fly, I found myself doing a tremendous 
amount of unnecessary casting in order to 
eet my fly out to the more distant places, 
especially with accuracy. I would take 
perhaps half a dozen false casts to work 
a desired amount of line out, and, if the 
target was a little far-fetched, I would 
usually find myself weakening on accu- 
racy toward the end of the effort with an 
uncertain and wobbling line commencing 
to pile up in bewildering curves about my 
head and shoulders. Also I could hear 
the sharp, complaining whine of the tor- 
tured line. All of which eventually led one 
of my more skilled companions one day 
to criticise my method of delivering the 
fly. He explained that in his estimation 
I was trying to lay a length of line that 
was more than the weight rod I was 
using would easily handle. This started 
me to investigating and experimenting 
with other weights and in the course of 
this I ultimately found out that I was 
using just about one size too small a line 
for the weight and action of rod I used. 
This does not seem so much, one size off, 
but if the cast is being stretched out from 
5 to 12 feet on a wide river or an especially 
long pool, it will cause the rod to worry 
the most enthusiastic of fly casters. I 
switched to a larger line with more weight, 
and a little more flexibility of finish and 
found immediately that I could reach my 
long desired pools and eddies, on the same 
river—and on others that were even more 
pretentious—easily and with none of that 


arm-wearying whipping of the rod back | 


and forth while working out line. 

_ In other words, I changed from a line 
just a shade too small to one that had 
the right amount of weight in it to carry 
out through the rod guides the lightest 
of flies, or the heavier bass bugs and 
spinners, with little or no effort. This 
also silences the cast and makes it possible 
ior one to cast for hours with less than 
half the effort the old whipping and 
slashing style required. It allows one to 
study the water more carefully and to drop 
flies daintily and effectively where fish are 
actually lurking, doing away with so 
much attention wasted on the rod and the 
line and thereby permitting one to fish 
skilfully, 

The weighty line is in almost every case 
preferable to the one that is too light. 
Chis sounds rather shocking perhaps to 
some who would still believe that the 
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Me BLUE HERON 


No. 3800 WY $12.00 


The Finest of all “Gold Seal” Reels 
. +++ Takes Down in Only 3 Parts! 


HERE is the reel that commands the attention of 

every fisherman who wants the finest casting reel 
possible to produce . . . yet who does not care to pay 
the high price usually asked for such quality! 


The “Blue Heron” is the Last Word . . . and the Greatest Value 
« » - in fishing reel craftsmanship! Like all other Bronson “Gold 
Seal” level-winding, three-piece reels, it can be taken down, 
cleaned, oiled and put together in less than two minutes! 


Superbly made of nickel silver . .. with its heavy chromium 
plate of satin finish . . . genuine Cornelian jewels for bearings 
- « » beautifully finished with ebony bakelite head and tail rings 
+ +» it has many other exclusive advantages that make it the 
smoothest, easiest running, most accurately balanced, casting reel 
ever made! 


No wonder the “Blue Heron” . . . by its sheer quality . . .su- 
perior workmanship .. . distinctive design... and _ simple, 
sturdy construction . . . complete with click and drag . . . has 
suddenly leaped to leadership! See it for yourself . . . on your 
dealer’s counter! 


Write us today for our beautiful 
New Colored Catalog! It’s FREE! 


THE BRONSON REEL COMPANY 
125 STATE STREET BRONSON, MICHIGAN 




























READY 


for the 


STRIKE! 


When the strike comes and the 
fight begins, your reel must be on 
your side of the battle. Any reel oil 
that gums or collects dirt helps the 
fish. 


Three-in-One Oil does three things 
at once to keep reels in ‘‘catching”’ 
condition. It cleans out the old 
oil. It Jubricates; prevents sticking 
and jerking; helps avoid back- 
lashing. It protects against rust, 
corrosion and tarnish. No ordinary 
oil can do as much to keep your reel 
in top-notch condition, for 3-in-One 
Oil is blended by a special process 
from three different oils—animal, 
mineral and vegetable. 





Use 3-in-One on steel rods, guides 
and joints to prevent rust and 
corrosion. Rub it on cane and 
bamboo rods to preserve them. 
Water-proof silk and linen lines with 
it, and put a little on dry flies to 
make them float and keep wings and 
hackles from sticking together. 


Handy cans and bottles. Sporting 
goods, hardware, drug and general 
stores. Write for free sample and 
“Dictionary of Uses.” 


THREE - IN- ONE OIL CO., DEPT. 291 
170 Varick Street, New York 


Factories: Rahway, N. J. > Montreal, Que. | 


3in-One Oil 


CLEANS - OILS - PREVENTS RUST 
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| believe 


| lighter the tackle, throughout, the more 
enjoyable a day’s sport on those little 
creeks and rivers where the dainty shadows 
drift and whirl beneath alder and leaning 
birch, but it does not necessarily mean 
that we should throw away all our ideals 
and go in for Manila hawsers and shark 
hooks by any means. There is a happy 
medium to all this. And when we find 
some particular type of rod, pattern oi 
fly, bass bug or spinner not working en- 
joyably, possibly if we look immediately 
to the line we are using we might be 
able to remedy matters easily. 


RECALL an experience I had with an 
old favorite 9-foot, 534-ounce split bam- 
boo rod, which I have a tendency to use 
on everything from trout to sunfish—in 
fact wherever a fly, bug or spinning little 
spoon-fly might be cast. I was using the 
rod with a batch of small spinning flies 
that I had ordered for bass fishing experi- 
ments in a fairly large river that had very 
brushy and muddy shores. Any bass fly 
fisherman who reads this will immediately 
vision the type of stream I have reference 
to—one that a fly fisherman finds ex- 
tremely well adapted to boat or canoe 
fishing, but that becomes a regular terror 
for shore casting. I could only get beyond 
the willow brush in a few places where 
a few small rock bars ran out at an angle 
into the current. When I had waded out 
sufficiently far to clear the shore trash 
with my back cast, from the right bank, 


| I was then so deep in the current that I 


was compelled to keep my line high all 
the time to reach the required distance 
to the eddies that I desired to work with 
the lure. I was using a line, at the time, 
that I had used a great deal in more open 
water with lighter types of bass lures, 
such as No. 6 and 4 bass flies. But in this 
last instance, I found it almost impossible 
to keep my line off the water or from 
snarling and tumbling about my shoulders 
and tangling itself in the shore brush. I 
tried vainly for hours to work those spin- 
ners, but to no avail. At last I had to give 
the job up. The following day, however, 
I was back, with another line this time, 
and casting from the same positions. This 
time, instead of the size E line, I had 
substituted a size D flexible finish line. 
And I had no trouble whatever in placing 
these lures in the exact eddies that a few 
hours past I had worked so discouragingly 
on with the lighter line. 

I have found that even with a sturdy 
rod on the larger and swifter rivers of 
the mountains, where the rainbows and the 
big speckles lie in deep, strong eddies— 
usually a long casting distance over tumbled 
water—that the heavier lines are far 
preferable to light ones. The pick-up of a 
long cast should be snappy and quick, 
otherwise the swift water will snatch fly, 
leader and then line away and make the 
retrieve a matter of reeling in a whole 
outfit and working out a new cast. There- 
fore, I use a line any place from one to 
two sizes larger on big rivers with long 
and wide riffles or scattered pools, than I 
do on the small ones where pools are closely 
connected with short riffles and eddies 
easy to approach from some logically placed 
rock, thicket or clump of trees or drift- 
age. In these last mentioned places the 
casts are mostly under 50 feet, and for 
these, as well as for extremely bushy 
places where accuracy with a light rod is 


| easier to accomplish than with the ordi- 
| nary 8%, 9 or 9%4-foot rods, I naturally 


the lighter line is preferable. 

In fact, I have found the matter of 
tackle choice to be more easily worked 
out the evening before the trip actually be- 
gins than at the streamside on the morning 
or evening of the actual fishing. We mostly 


| know where we are going, and we usually 
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have a pretty fair understanding of the 
water and stream shore conditions in these 
cases. If we do not know the water, then 
the best plan is to try and get informa- 
tion on conditions of the locality from 
some one who has been there or from a 


native. In this manner we can decide what 
line would be best to take on the trip. 


FoR rods under 3 ounces, I believe 
the F size of line is normally the best 
choice, although, as I have said, where 
there are heavy pools to be fished over, the 
larger sizes might better be considered. 
But in small brooks, where the water js 
very clear and where brush, leaning trees 
and such obstructions interfere with the 
length of cast, or in open creeks that wind 
through wooded valleys, and where there 
are small pools that do not require casts 
of extremely long range, I see no reason 
to use more than the ordinary F or E 
size line. But where the pools lie far back 
under brush and hidden by extremely 
difficult barriers, where curve casts and 
those that call for drop flies to be ma- 
nipulated, then, even with the  feather- 
weight rods, I should advise the angler to 
consider very carefully the heavier lines, 
either the size E or, as I have declared 
more than once herein, the weighty size 
D. These distances, as I explained, will 
not be enough to strain even the most 
delicate of rods, and yet they will require 
extreme accuracy and with the E line this 
can better be achieved than with one of 
the extremely light sizes that so many 
times are thought to be the ideal com- 
panion for the feather-weight trouting 
rods and the light, short bass fly fishing 
wands. But, for fear that I might be sadly 
misunderstood, I would like to say em- 
phatically, first try your rod out with one 
of these larger lines, to see if it will handle 
it easily. If it does not respond properly 
then experiment with a lighter one. 

I have found it a good plan to keep all 
my old lines, even though they are badly 
worn and of little actual fishing worth, 
just to test out new and unknown rods 
with. By practicing on a placid pool or on 
a stream that happens for the time being 
not to offer encouraging rises, with these 
old lines I have corrected many faults of 
rods that otherwise might have been 





* ee: 


This rod takes an F or an E line, de- 
pending on the make 











. oe | 
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“Ben C.”’ in fly-fishing difficulties down 
on the Williams River, West Virginia, 
where a back-cast hangs the fly on a 
tough old alder. But the little belt axe 

soon solved that trouble 

thrown into the discard of worthless tackle. 
Then, when the correct line is found equip 
the rod with such a weight line of depend- 
able quality when going fishing. In this 
way one is working intelligently and not 
trusting to luck or to hearsay in the matter 
of what line should be used with a par- 
ticular weight or length of rod. 

For the regular trout and bass fly 
casting rod, I believe the size E and D 
lines are the most certain to work out well. 
In case the pools are open and where no 
unusual length of casts are required, and 
where currents are not too swift, the E 





IN OUR NEXT ISSUE 
The Galloping Tarpon 
Part II or : 


Florida and the Everglades, 


with a thrilling side-trip after alligators 





line is a very pretty one to work on the 
average 9-foot rod with a weight running 
anywhere from 434 ounces to 534 ounces. 
On the same rods, however, for hard, 
rough pools, I believe the D line will 
handle the cast more easily and with less 
strain to the angler’s wrist and back. With 
the heavier line the effort of shooting a 
long line is minimized, whereas on shorter, 
more normal* fly casts, the heavier line is 
an added weight and the E size will work 
just as effectively. So, if we have a heavy 
river, with long, wide rips and far-reach- 
ing pools to be worked, it is my plan to 
spool the D line to my reel, while for the 
ordinary width of stream and for the 
larger trout brooks where brush does not 
interfere with the 9-foot rod, I use the E 
size line. For those smaller pools and 
more tangled shores, through which mur- 
mur and sing the narrow, dark threads of 
speckled and brown trout water, I usually 
take along the short, light fly rod with a 
line chosen with strict regard to the ac- 
curacy that will be demanded and the 
handicaps of nature that protect the wait- 
ing trout. Usually these little tricks of 
the night before repay me with better 
fish and a more enjoyably day astream. 
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The FINES 


IN BAIT-CASTING 
EQUIPMENT 









POSITIVE THREAD. 
LOCK REEL SEAT 
standard on all No. 2, 3 
and 4 Super-South Bend 
Rods. With it your reel 
cannot loosen or twist. 











R ANGLERS who seek the best, South Bend 
announces a new reel—a finer reel—the Super- 
South Bend, No. 1300. 


Here’sa reel you will take in the palm of your hand 
and admire. You'll imagine it on your rod. Spin it. 
Never have you seen in this type of reel such smooth, 
free running action. It combines the famous South 
Bend anti-back-lash and level-winding features. 


The design is one of distinct refinement. Head 
and tail caps of aluminum alloy are richly finished 
to harmonize with all other external parts which 
are nickel-silver, plated with chromium. Genuine Car- 
nelian agate jewelled spool caps. Design, materials 
and construction are the finest—to assure long life 
and satisfaction. 

Capacity, 100 yards of 18-pound Black-Oreno line. 
Only 714 oz. weight. Packed in a fine leather bag. 
The new Super-South Bend. Price $27.50. 


The New Super-South Bend Rods, Cross- 
built, are hand fashioned of the finest specially selected 
cane, finished in exquisite medium brown. No. 2—medium 
weight, 434, 5, 5% feet; No. 3—light weight, 5, 5%, 6 feet; 
No. 4—extremely light weight, 5, 5!4, 6 feet. Price $20.00. 


BASS-ORENO — the standby of 
fishermen everywhere. No tackle box 
complete without several. The world’s 
greatest all around fish getter. 16 colors. 
Price $1.00. 


» Ask for Blaek- 
Oreno—finest of . ea | 
Silk Casting lines. te i 


SOUTKS8END 


UALITY TACKL 
Fishing Tackle of All Kinds - -S@=37 Rods: Reels-Lines - Baits 













































Brings FREE ‘Stdiend Mock on FISHING! 
I BEND BAIT CO. 235% 5"; 


free, your illustrated 84-page book — “FISHING — What 
When. t gives ing information and shows variety of 
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Pouch £ ee! 


A wildfire hit — replac- 
ing metal boxes. Carries 
leaders moist in pocket 
without 


leakage. 











Entirely 


New 1931 
OU must send 
Y 25¢ and deal- NOT free 
er’s name for this 
book showing Weber flies, tackle 
and “lifelike” luring novelties — 
many plates in full color—new,com- 
plete instructions in fly casting. Be- 
sides all standard patterns, this book 
features tackle especially for Amer- 
ican style fly fishing, including ALL 
fresh water game fish as well as 
trout! The sport-seeker’s biggest 
quarter’s-worth but you get your 
25¢ back twice: we credit you 25¢ 
on the first order from catalog and 
send you a leader pouch free. 


Color Catalog 








Better yet. Slip in a dollar bill for $1.00 in 
goods and get Catalog and Pouch FREE. 


ides new 
Beside * 








. 4 Ss 
ods this book give 
Speolutely unique 
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ou t M om gram Met 
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a Learning Fly oy 
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sce, Mastery © than wit 
practice. I cSion — bettet tree ng; 10 
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ersonto go wrong. Us ism; cleat- 
chance to 5: “Beyond critic ce.’ Bait 
Smith say®" ns in existence’. cor- 
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Just what every sportsman, 
camper and tourist needs—ab- 
solutely water-tight Match 
Box. Holds enough matches 


for several days. 
Water-Proof 


MARBLE Match Box 


fis size of 10 gauge shell— easily 
ket — made of seamless brass, with 
1 swinging top, and wide rough band for 
striking. Get one today and be sure of dry matches 
always. 60c at your dealer’s or sent by mail post- 
paid. Ask for our complete Free Catalog. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
572 Delta Avenue Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A. 
(44) 
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water - proo 








Mention Outdoor Life When 
Writing Advertisers 
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Rod Care and Repair 
By W. C. Whitt 


OD repairing to the beginner seems 
very hard and complicated, but all 
in all it is not. It is, however, #job 

that requires careful work, but anyone can 
do it if they will exercise a little patience, 
especially if they like to have their tackle 
in the best of condition. 

Of course we would not think of open- 
ing the hunting season with a rusty, bat- 
tered gun. <A rod that is bent, frayed or 
dingy does not indicate that the user cares 
much about his tackle. 

For years I have done my own work in 
this line and considerable for others and 
I have found that it is the thinking about 
tne job before me that is the hardest. 

3efore outlining the job I wish to make 


| it plain that I am not endeavoring to tell 





the old-timers anything; they doubtless 


comes pretty warm to the touch. While 
in this condition the glue is soft and the 
section may be easily bent to any position 
and when cool will remain so. 

Next come the ferrules. I usually pull 
these off and reset them whether they are 
loose or not. If they have a pin driven 
in from the side, either drive it out en- 
tirely or, if it is a short pin in one side 
only, it may be driven into the wood and 
left. Under no condition replace the pin. 
It is unnecessary and does nothing but 
weaken the wood and cover up poor work. 
Once properly fitted a ferrule will not 
come off until you pull it off. 

See that the ferrule fits the wood rather 
snugly—this is important. Then hold the 
ferrule and the end of the section over a 
gas flame or hot stove until they are warm 





A wrapping rack provides even tension on the thread at all times 


know and have forgotten more about this 
than I ever shall know, but if it helps the 
beginner and those who have been afraid 


' to tackle the job before, I shall be satisfied 


and feel that this has not been written in 
vain. 

Now to get to work—the old wrapping 
can be slit off easily with a sharp knife or 
razor blade. The old varnish may be 
taken off with varnish remover or, if you 
are careful to remove only the varnish and 
not some of the wood too, you can use fine 
sandpaper. Care, however, should be taken 
in the use of remover as some kinds will 


| attack the glue which holds the strips of 


bamboo together. This of course applies 
only to split wood rods; those of solid con- 
struction can be treated accordingly. 
After the whole business is clean and 
ready to rebuild, start on the straightening 
the first thing. This is easily done by hold- 
ing the joint over a hot stove until it be- 





A g00d illustration of wrapping hitches and fastenings 





enough to melt the ferrule cement which 
can be bought at any tackle store. Smear 
the wood rather thickly with the cement 
and while still in liquid form insert in the 
ferrule, stand the joint on end on the floor, 
ferrule down, and PUSH. The excess 
cement may be chipped off later when 
cold. 

Now for the wrapping. If it is intended 
to replace the bands as they were, it is 
best to lay the rod on a board before the 
stripping process and mark where each 
band goes, the color, etc. Of course if you 
are not going to follow the original pat- 
tern you may let your imagination run 
riot and make up your own color scheme. 

The wrapping rack, as shown in the pic- 
ture, will explain itself more clearly than 
volumes of talk. It is simple and easily 
made and does the work perfectly. It 
provides an even tension on the thread at 
all times and holds several spools of silk. 


cma te eG 
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If your rod is a large, heavy one, 
you may wish to stain it or figure it 
with some design. There are acid stains 
on the market, but these are not recom- 
mended for light, delicate bamboo rods; 
although they work well enough on heavy 
casting outfits. On these and on the butt 
section of lighter rods a tar-soaked thread 
wound spirally and then set on fire will 
produce a figure which will keep the 
friends guessing. 

When wrapping, begin with a couple of 
half-hitches and wind up the same way, or 
you may use the pull-under method with 
the thread ends and then cut away the ends 
very closely and carefully with a razor 
blade. Both systems are shown in the 
illustration. If care is taken the ends will 
not show, whichever way they are laid. 

When winding very tightly and using 


the pull-under method, where the last few | 


turns are laid over a loop, the end fed 
through and pulled under the strands, the 
thread may be broken. Use your own 
judgment, one way is as good as the other. 

When wrapping on a guide a rubber 
band doubled a number of times and slipped 
over the bare end, to hold one end while 
you wrap the other, takes the grief out of 
this little detail. 

In selecting the colors be sure to get 
them quite a bit lighter than the finished 
job is desired as the varnish darkens the 
color considerably. Of course collodion, 
film cement and numerous other prepara- 
tions may be used to preserve the color, 
but the sticker is that they do not take 
much of a hold on the wood beneath the 
silk, which the varnish does; so in the 
end it will pay to get your colors lighter 
and use varnish throughout. 

After wrapping, singe off the fuzz with 
an open gas or alcohol flame. 

You may wish to put your name on 
your pet. This may be done with a pencil 
and fine sewing silk wrapped over it, or 
one of your own business cards may be 
wet and split down to tissue-like thinness, 
glued on and varnished over. At the same 
time suitable marks may be added to cor- 
respond with the legal size limit of fish 
in your district. This does away with guess 
work and the necessity of carrying a rule. 


SE ONLY good spar varnish. The 

first coat should be almost as thin as 
water. Give the wrappings a coat first. 
Some use a brush, but I find that the trig- 
ger finger does the job better and does not 
raise air bubbles—it has much to recom- 
mend it. Perhaps two coats on the silk 
and one over the whole will be sufficient, 
— not, owing to how thick the var- 
Nnisn 1s, 

The longer the varnish is let dry before 
using or applying another coat the better 
the finished job will be. 

Between coats the gloss may be knocked 

off the varnish with flour, pumice and 
water; not necessary, however, but will 
add to the finish in the end. 
_ Now science has discovered that all bod- 
les have an attraction for all others. Thin 
varnish on a rod joint, if same is placed 
too close to the wall or leaned against it, 
will creep to the wall side; therefore hang 
the ‘sections from the ceiling. 

If care has been used, and unless your 
rod is a really fine one, it will in all prob- 


ability be in better condition than when | 
it was bought. Added to this is the satis- | 


taction of being responsible for its. condi- 
tion yourself. 

Keep it that way and your job next 
year will be cut in half. Never drop it on 
rocks or gravel; this treatment will bruise 
the wrapping and varnish. Never, if the 
rod or its bag is wet, leave it in a tight 
tube for any length of time. Such treat- 
ment is deleterious to varnish, glue and 











| $7.50. (5) Red Wing ‘Three Six’’. 
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MONTAGUE 


Split-bamboo Fishing Rods 


The World’s Favorite Make, and Famous for Quality Since 1875 


For Fresh Water For Salt Water 


ween eo eremee 


A Salt-water Rod 
That is 100% Right 


‘To salt-water rod you want may be modest and simple 
or the world’s most perfect of its type. Your fish may oe aN 
permit you to use a little one . . . or they may insist that - ‘é 

it be big! Pick a Montague and it will be right. 

Any Montague Salt-water Rod will stay with you. 
It can. Willingly goes far outside its class and 
handles the unexpected young whale. Light, power- 
ful, tough, with the backbone and stamina that 
you can get only in the world’s most popular 
split-bamboo rods—Montague Rods. 

Your Montague will meet official specifications 
and local preference wherever you go. If for 
casting—a caster from away yonder! When 
if the fighting starts—a fighter of the kind to 
| win yells of admiration! 

Montague’s world leadership in_ split- 
bamboo rod making for many years assures 
you the very highest quality. The best se- 
| lected, properly seasoned and expertly 
tempered, toughest and most powerful 
| Tonkin cane. Design, fittings, workman- 
ship, finishing—all what you naturally ex- 
pect ina Montague from Massachusetts. 
Get a Montague. Your dealer can sup- 
if. ply you. Otherwise, please write to us. 


MONTAGUE ROD & REEL CO. 
Drawer A-M-5 Montague City, Mass. 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers 
of Split-bamboo Rods 









































































The seven Montague Rods shown indicate the range 
of choice for salt water. There are eight other 
styles and many more sizes. Prices, $40 to $6. 

From the left, (1) Fishkill One-Piece Weak- 
fish. Length 5% ft.; weight of tip 2% oz., 
total weight 8 oz. Genuine agate guides and 
top. Price $12. (2) Trail ‘Two-Piece Boat. 
Length 6 ft.; weight medium. Genuine agate 
guides and top. Price $15 (3) Fishkill 
Junior Surf. Tip 5 ft. 3 in. and butt 21 in. 
Agatine top and guides. Price $10. (4) 
Fishkill One-Piece Boat. Length 6 ft., 
weight medium. Agatine first guide and 
top, intermediate bell guides. Price 


Length 6 ft., weight without butt-cap 6 
oz., weight of tip 4% oz. Genuine 
agate guides and top. Price $30. (6) 
Manitou Tarpon. Tip 61 in., 9 0z., 
butt 18 in. Genuine agate guides and 
top. Price $30. (7) Manitou Spring- 
Butt Surf. Length 8% ft., inelud- 
ing 30-in. hickory spring butt. 
Guides and top genuine agate. 
Price $40. 


1931 Catalog FREE 
Complete specifications and illus- 
trations, including close-ups of 
fittings, of all Montague Split- 
bamboo Rods 
for salt water 
and for fresh 
water are 


Tm | 5 11111 ;\91)}% 


ONTAGLE given in our 
Lo new 1931 
cata log. 
~ Write for 


yours to- 
=) day-it’s 
FREE. 
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THE BOOK OF THE PIKE 
By O. W. Smith 


Cloth, $3 net; Turkey Morocco, $8.50. 
DENVER, COLO. 





On sale now 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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| |Heddon Rods 


ee ” 
Tempered” Bamboo 
(Split—Not Sawed) 
You can trust their springy, 
scrappy qualities, their 
sturdy strength and match- 
less endurance, because they are 
made of ‘‘Tempered’”” Bamboo. 
Rightly named ‘‘The Rod 
with the fighting heart.’” 
4 = Built out of six precision- 
4 tapered tight-grained strips 
4 of split bamboo—the pick 
of the crop—seasoned for 
years, “‘tempered ’ like the 
4 steel of old Damascus by 
i] the exclusive Heddon proc- 
J ess, joined into a solid elas- 
tic shaft and silk wound at 
frequent intervals, each 
Heddon Rod is a match for 
the gamest fish 
that swims. 
“Fighting Hearts” 
of the Justas the“Vic- 
4 toriaCross’’ is the 
FIGHTING 4 emblem of MEN 
' Bes with the “fighting 
 heart,’’so Heddon 
is the emblem of 
RODS with the 
“fighting heart.” 
Wherever true 
sportsmengather, 
Za, you hear thrill- 
&/ ing tales of the 
S matchless # 
strength and en- §} 
4 durance of these famous & 
™ rods. Their lighter — e 
ea makes casting easier. You = 
#4 get increased distance and 
Ggreater accuracy. Heddon 
Slkods do away with wob- 
abling, tiresome weave, and 
(@vibrating at your wrist. 
'@ They add immeasurably to 
the sport of a * 
r you are using baits or Fy 
flies. Fai 
There is a Heddon Rod fi 
' for every pur andevery (# 
ait Casting Rods, 
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| angling. 


cement and may cause the rod to fall apart 
if left long enough. 

Wooden forms are all right if they 
don’t take a notion to warp and twist the 
rod with them. The aluminum tube is per- 
haps best of all. 

When the fishing season comes to an 
end, don’t throw your pal of the sunny 
months into the woodshed; put it away 
as you would your Springfield, in a decent, 
dry place. 

A rub occasionally with a little good 
furniture polish never hurt the dining room 
table or the victrola. By the same token 
it will do your pet bamboo no harm either. 

By taking care of your rod it will be 
with you for many years to come and 
perhaps can be handed down to little Oscar 
with which to take his first lesson ‘in 
Anyhow, it will last several 
seasons and will deliver a lot of satisfac- 
tion that the store job never did. 


Anéler Ki K 
Send in ‘“‘Angling Kinks.’’ For each one pub- 
lished we give a 6-months subscription—or 


we add 6 months to your subscription if you 
are a subscriber. 


A Trolling Sinker 





By per can be made from any weight, 


oval-lead sinker, by using a hammer and 


| a smooth hard surface to shape as _ illus- 





$3.50 to $50. Fly Rods, $10 


to $ 

Fly Rods $20 to $35. 
Write for Free Catalog 
**Lone-Eagle’?’ REEL 

Sweet-running, Serviceable, Level- 
winding, Quad- 
ruple-multiplying 
In a class by itself. All level- 
winding parts have been plated 
with Chromium—the hardest 
metal known, This Heddon : 
feature doubles the life of the @™™_, 

Reel. ““Lone-Eagle”’ is a hand- ™ 

some, sturdy Reel that fills a 
long-feltneed of fishermen who 
want a good reelata moderate 
rice. Kolds 100 yards 15-Ib. 
fine: Play safe. At the price, 
you ¢an afford to carr: 

tra one 4s a ‘‘spare.”’ 





| 


an eX- 


6g 





FREE ON REQUEST— = 

**How to Catch More Fish 
and Headon Complete 

Catalog with Bait Chart 

New Bait Chart and Fishing Guide 

‘\ tells what to use, how, and when. In- 

One teresting sae valuable to every fish- 

erman. Catalog in color shows com- 

lete lineof Rods, Baits, _——- 





Tackle Boxes, etc. Write for them today. 
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trated. Or it can be cast of melted lead or 
babbit, drilling holes at the ends instead of 
the usual wire eyes. When making from 
the standard type sinker, hammer the sinker 
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down as illustrated in sketch No. 2, then 
cut a notch in the top center as in No. 3. 
3y looping the line through the eyes “A” 
and over the points “B” you have a sinker 
that is quickly and easily attached and de- 
tached. This style will also keep the whirl- 
ing motion of the spinner from twisting the 
line—G. M. Hammond, Calif. 
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Another Good Leader-Line Knot 
EREWITH I offer a type of knot for 
attaching leader to line which I have 

used for years—on both fly fishing and bait 
casting. This knot will hold; also, by 


| simply pulling on end of line, the knot can 


be untied in a jiffy when it is desired to 


Leader Line 


™ Poul) End Q; Line 
TO Unfasten Tre- 


attach other lures, or to quit fishing, and 
you don’t have to wait for the leader’ to 
dry to make the change. When properly 
tied, that is with barely enough of the loop 
drawn through to give the leader a grip 
and only enough of end of line sticking out 
to grasp with forefinger and thumb nail, 
this tie is not bunglesome nor does it make 
more buck than the ordinary “loop-hitch.” 
—l rank E. Jones, Mont. 
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Anglers Letters 


An Interesting Letter From a Bass Angler 

Editor :—Being a fly rod angler and not caring 
to take bass any other way, I thought I might 
get a few pointers from you. The water that I 
fish is as clear as well water and the moss rises 
to within about two feet of the surface. The 
only way I have been able to catch large bass 
is with a spinner and fly, with a bit of pork rind 
attached. This makes a rather heavy bait for 
the fly rod, however, and I am wondering if it is 
my fault in the choice or size of fly that I am 
using? I used a No. 2 most all last season, and 
the bass I caught with the above described lure 
runs about 3 pounds to the fish, which was not 
so bad, but I do not like the bait very well. Now 
what would you suggest in this case? I have also 


tried bugs in the lakes but without success. In 
another lake, however, I have made some nice 
catches with the floating bug along in August 


and July. Last season I had all my luck on a 
yellow fly. The season before, I used a salmon 
fly, the Jock Scott, both of these flies being used 
with a spinner. I hardly ever draw a blank, but 
would rather use just the fly alone—J. M. 
W., Mo. 


Answer:—I think you would be able to get 
just as many bass, perhaps more, in such a lake 
as you describe, without any spinner or spoon at- 
tached to the fly outfit. Where there is moss, 
such as you mention, I have always had good 
luck with a No. 1/0 bass fly, when water was 
clear, used with a 6 foot single gut leader and a 
short tippet to use on the fly, if it is the ringed- 
eye pattern. I also fish such waters as this with 
a No. 6 Royal Coachman, Black Gnat or Brown 
Hackle to which I have attached a No. 0 size 
nickel spoon. This makes a very light lure and 
it is easy to cast even as I use it, directly into 
the wind. By casting this outfit directly into the 
wind, I find that I get a much snappier retrieve, 
and over mossy shores and beds I usually raise 
plenty of bass on this rig. However, with the 
straight No. 1/0 bass fly, I lay my fly as nicely 
as possible and allow it to sink directly over the 
moss, or weeds, by retrieving the lure with a 
slow and high-held tip. This is better, and if 
there is a feeding or hungry bass lurking there, 
you can bet your old hat you will get him to rise. 
My favorites for this fishing are the Royal Coach- 
man, the Grizzly King, Parmachene Belle and 
the Green Drake. I have never found anything 
better for bass in mossy bedded lakes than these 
flies I have named. Do not retrieve your straight 
fly too fast, but when using the smaller fly and 
the extremely light spoon ahead, I believe a fairly 
snappy retrieve is a good idea. However, that 
depends on the kumor the fish are in, and if 
they do not rise to the fast fly, then allow it to 
sink and try it deeper. In current water along 
weedy fringes, I like to use the small spinner and 
fly, but for quiet waters, I think the straight fly 
is best of all, dropped neatly and worked slow 
and just a shade deep over weed and moss beds. 


—B. R. 


The Stone Quarries are Tough-Fishing Again 

Editor:—We have plenty of stone quarries 
around here with plenty of bass in them. I have 
tried live bait and nearly all kinds of artificials. 
Can you tell me what to use to catch these bass? 
—B. R. B., Ohio. 


Answer:—Try a pike finish Bass Oreno and 
the Tandem Spinner number one size, with a pure 
white bucktail covering the hooks, and fish for 
them early in the morning as soon as light is good 
enough to cast by. Also try all the other good 
plugs and spoons that you see advertised, but 
be sure to get down there early in the morning— 
and keep after them hard, casting where you be- 
lieve the schools to be feeding. You will get 
them that way. They can be induced to accept a 
bait all right!—B. C. R. 


Found the Fly-Bug Box for Him 
Editor:—I am having trouble locating a com- 
bination bass bug and fly box. I want a box with 
partitions for bass bugs and felt pads for flies. 
One like the one in enclosed picture. Hope you 
can solve the problem for me.—L. W., Georgia. 


Answer:—The box illustrated in the photograph 
of the angler bending over to pick out a bait on 
shore of stream, is what is known as “Hants” 
Dry Fly and Bass Bug Box, and is sold by 
William Mills & Son, whose address is to be 
found in the advertising pages of Outpoor LIFE. 
mG. ae 








Ben’s Daybook of Angling 
By The Angling Editor 





pee all the stale 
cheese that col- 
lects about the 
kitchen of the an- 
gler’s home and 
place in an old jar. 
Pour some milk 
over this and when 
it is good and sour 
mix in some flour 
to make thick paste. 
Keep this in a jar 
with cheesecloth 
cover, where it will not be too offensive, 
and use in flat tin can to take to the cat- 
fish grounds. Wrap some of this paste 
about a No. 1/0 size hook. Use a me- 
dium heavy sinker and cast out a good 
distance from shore and allow to sink to 
bottom, It is one of the best baits going 
for channel-cats, marble-head and yellow- 
cats. Age only makes it more deadly. 
Thin with a little water when too thick. 














Three short pieces of broken leaders 
can be fastened together with a barrel knot 
(made by laying the two strands together 
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and bringing each end about the opposite 
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strand and fashioning a simple knot and 
then drawing the two knots gently to- 
gether) into a perfectly first-class leader. 


Rain water is the best thing going to | 


keep crayfish in for any length of time. 
Fill minnow bucket two-thirds full of rain 
water, place the craws in the screen con- 
tainer and drop down in bucket until the 
bait is covered with about two inches of 
water. They will keep nicely this way for 
a week. 


A minimum length limit is needed in 
most of the states on muskellunge. There 
are too many 3 and 4-pound muskies being 
taken, Photographs of as many as twenty 
and thirty of these little fellows that have 
been caught in Canadian waters are being 


shown by many anglers I have noticed. | 


This is a waste. 


Excellent catches of brook trout, up to 
2-pound size, are being taken right along 
on angle worms. They seem to be the one 
bait that will work day in and day out 
on a trout stream, from the opening day 
until the closing one—in hot weather, dry 
weather, cloudy, overcast and on cold days. 
They bring in the bacon when others fail. 


Caring for the Gut Leader 
(Continued from page 32) 


iorward, up and over between the loops. 
Insert the thumb and forefinger of the 
right hand into the rear loop from the 
rear as you hold the loops. Keep the free 
end below these fingers. Then seize the 
top of the second loop and pull it through 
the first as shown in the illustration. Pull 
i en. up tight and trim off the free 
end, 

About twice every season I go over my 
leaders, cut out the knots, and retie the 
entire leader. Fresh gut is added to make 


up the desired length, the leader is then 
tested, coiled around a tumbler, and stored 
away in a box kept especially for dry 
leaders, 
of my 


This adds materially to the life 
leaders, and 


it affords me the! 
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How you can save 
more big fish 


Fly casters: use a line than doesn’t kink easily 
—U. S. “Level Best” 


U. S. “Level Best” English Finish flexible fly lines don’t kink easily, nor 
do they crack or check easily from tip and guide wear. When a heavy fish 
starts his run there are no kinks to snap into the guides and let the big 
fellows break your leader! Moreover they are smooth as glass and so 
flexible they cast beautifully. 


Still fishermen and trollers—use a line that 
doesn't ‘‘wrap around” the rod 


The same quality of resistance to kinking which characterizes U. S. “Level 
Best” Fly Lines prevents that annoying wrapping around your rod while 
still fishing or trolling. Many a big fish has been lost on a sudden rush 
when kinks hit the guides, or when a “wrap around” keeps the line from 
paying out. 


Bait casters—use a line that withstands friction 
and keeps its strength longer— 


U. S. “Black Knight” water proof baitcasting lines are hard braided enough 
to withstand wear and fraying but so flexible they cast and spool easily. 
The waterproofing protects them not only from water-rot and alkali but 
also from friction and grit. Consequently they keep their strength longer 
—and your big fish don’t get away. 


There's a good U. S. Line 
for every kind of fishin’ 


Send for free circular in colors 


U. S. Line Co. 


Dept. O 
Westfield, Mass. 








CHROMIUM -DEPOSITED 


TIPS and GUIDES 





Save Your Line and Protect You on Landing Big Fish. 


Our Tips and Guides—Chromium-DEPOSITED by our Exclusive Methods 
—are DIFFERENT from ordinary chromium-plated. They Will Not Break, 
Crack or Notch. Practically Indestructible. Assure Always a Smooth-Running 
Line. Rust and Wear-Proof. Resist Chemical Action of Sea Water. Send 
Today for Folder. 


Sold by All Leading Dealers 
PERFECTION TIP COMPANY, 1833 Race Street, Denver, Colorado 


Pacific Coast representatives, MCDONALD & LINFORTH, Call Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 














World’s best history of those famous scouts 3 
illustrated; $4.00 delivered. 
BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 


When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention Outdoor Life 
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PENN YAN ‘Babyacht’ 


-..-the most brilliant little 
outboard cruiser ever launched! 


A real cruiser. All the advantages 
of outboard power. Speed up to 
24 miles per hour. Exceptionally 
comfortable. Astounding seawor- 
thiness for a 17%’ boat. Very 
economical! 


The PENN YAN 1931 LINE . 


also includes two fine sailing dinghies, fast 
new outboard runabouts, two inboard run- 


abouts, a new row-outboard combination 
and a complete line of canoes... all better 
than ever and lower priced! Write for 


new folders illustrating 1931 models. 


PENN YAN BOAT CO., INC. 
12 WATER ST., PENN YAN, N.Y. 











Another Famous 
Fish Line by 


GLADDING 


SUPER-LEVE], 


Enameled Silk Fly Line 


A new and totally different 
line. The enamel and the 
method of enameling have 
never been used by any other 
fish line manufacturer. 


Fly casting 
line for 
TROUT 
BASS 


STEELHEAD 
For weight, flexibility and 


service, it has no equal. 


6 sizes. Tests 14-42 lbs. 
Also 3 sizes in tapered lines. 
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“TALES OF 
ROD AND 
GUN” 
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“Tales of Rod and Gun” ($2.50 post- 
paid) was compiled because of an edi- 
tor’s quest for the ideal outdoor story. 
Harry McGuire, the compiler, concluded 
finally that no one story was that mas- 
terpiece, but that each of the seventeen 
stories selected for this anthology con- 
tains at least one aspect of greatness. 


Specifically, he finds in the stories 
selected these “essential qualities of ex- 
ceptional writing’: action in Zane 
Grey; humorous characterization in T. 
Nash Buckingham; atmosphere in Bev- 
erly-Giddings; dramatic description in 
Ben Burbridge, and zest in Paul Ivey. 
The other contributors to this volume 
are Arthur V. Taylor, Rex Beach, B. F. 
Oddson, Archibald Rutledge, Donald 
Hough, T. Morris Longstreth, S. Omar 
Barker, Van Campen Heilner, Stewart 
Edward White, John C. Phillips, Richard 
Halliburton, and L. Seaver Hamilton. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 


1824 Curtis St. 


Denver, Colo. 




















pleasure of considerable parlor fishing be- 
sides. 

At the conclusion of a fishing trip I 
remove the wet pads from my leader box, 
wring them as dry as possible, and then 
replace pads and leaders and leave the 
box open. By drying them in this way I 
find that the gut is less likely to become 
brittle than it is if the leaders are removed 
immediately from all sources of moisture. 


The Galloping Tarpon 
(Continued from page 14) 


No sooner had they achieved what to 
their standard was affluence than a hurri- 
cane brought their years of work to naught. 

Gene said the hurricane was ushered in 
by an ominous calm and a depressing, stifl- 
ing, atmospheric condition. The sky be- 
came overspread with clouds of a dirty 
yellow, and the light was hazy and in- 
definite, like predawn. The first winds 
came from the southwest. The light grew 
more indistinct, and distant clouds turned 
black. Then the wind increased, and black 
clouds poured through the sky and spread 
everywhere. The sea, which was at the 
rising tide, encroached on the shore with 
amazing speed. Then the wind changed 
direction, and continued to change in a 
rotary fashion, blowing in violent puffs and 
stirring the air with a twisting movement, 
which threatened to whirl Gene and his 
family from their feet. This grew stronger 
and speedier. Gene and his brothers re- 
alized that swift action was necessary if 
the family was to be saved. A strange, 
sullen roar sounded, which was not wind. 
They looked Gulf-ward. Far out, and 
hurtling toward shore, came a wall of wa- 
ter. Instantly the boys drove the women 
and the children to their two boats, and 
while the others scrambled in they tied 
the boats together. Gene’s father, a very 
old man, did not want to leave. Before 
him was his home, the development of 
years of toil. It was a friend, part of 
him. How could he abandon it? The boys, 
while fighting their way back to the house, 
shouted to him, against a wind that tried 
to throw them, to board a boat. They had 
returned to snatch blankets and handy bits 
of food. Gene’s wife and her several small 
children did their best to induce the old 
man to join them, but he would not be 
stirred. 


"THE boys fled again to the shore. No 
sooner had they dumped their burdens 
than the house collapsed. Abandoned pos- 
sessions sailed through the air. Chickens 
were lifted bodily and pigs ran squealing 
into the brush. The wind, having attained 
hurricane proportions, was a brutal, shriek- 
ing force. The old man beheld the devastat- 
ing spectacle of what had been his home. 
That decided him. He stumbled into the 
boat. 

Trees crashed, as the boys pushed the 
boats from the shore. The Everglades! 
There they would find comparative safety. 
They had to make the Everglades! It 
was a mile across the bay to Wood Creek, 
the small river by which they could enter. 
The sea and wind behind them, they shot 
ahead fast. A driving, pouring rain came 
up. That and the darkness shut them from 
sight of each other. As long as the wind 
did not change they were safe. 

At last they rode beyond the turbulent 
water of the Gulf to where the Everglade 
forest broke the fury of the wind. Never 
before had Wood Creek smelled so good 
to them. They continued up the river as 
far as they dared, then tied the boats to 
a mangrove tree and crouched in a swamp. 
There the wind whistled and shrieked in 
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wasted fury. For five terrible hours the 
hurricane blew. At the end of that time 
it gradually abated, the day grew light, 
and the rain stopped. Judging from the 
river, the water had risen 4 or 5 feet. They 
waited another hour, then they rowed back, 
to find only a few boards in the places 
where their buildings had stood. The stock, 
pigs, and fowl were gone. Only the house 
cat remained. He mewed at them pitifully 
from the top of a sturdy tree. The next 
day a relief boat from Key West, patrol- 
ling the coast, found them and donated 
supplies. When we met Gene Hamilton 
first, he and his family were constructing 
new buildings on the sites of the old. 


P URING our stay at East Cape Sable, 
Thad got us up early one morning to 
visit an egret rookery which was proclaimed 
the most famous one in Florida. We fol- 
lowed a long, winding river, which was 
teeming with bird life. Reaching a point 
where the launch could go no farther, we 
took to the rowboat and followed a narrow 
creek. It was hot on this stream, and 
mosquitoes swarmed from everywhere. 
Birds shrieked at us for daring to disturb 
their sanctuary. From the banks came 
odors of snake, wild fowl, and alligators. 
Many alligators deserted their sunning 
place on our approach. Some slipped 
noiselessly under water, others, tumbling 
from higher positions, struck the water 
with a tremendous smash. Presently the 
foliage became so dense, and the stream 
530 narrow, we had to part the limbs or 
crowd under them. After a stretch of 
waterway restricted in this fashion, we 
came suddenly upon a beautiful lake, in the 
center of which rose an island of about 4 
acres. It was tufted with mangrove trees, 
tall ferns, and palmettos. Here the egrets 
had established a rookery. It was a wild, 
lonesome, and strikingly beautiful place, 
ideal for a bird refuge, and inaccessible ex- 
cept to men familiar with the many laby- 
rinthine inlets that led there. 


The egret, one of the world’s most 
beautiful birds, belongs to the heron 
family. He bears on his back the long 


plumes which are the feather aigrettes of 
commerce. There are several species of 
egrets. Those formerly abundant in the 
Gulf Stream were the American egret 
and the snowy and reddish egret. 

A particularly beautiful bird and of the 
largest of the species is commonly called 
the long white. This bird is from 2% 
to 3 feet in height, and slim of build. 
His body is white, and legs and bill black. 
The plumes he wears are fully 6 inches 
in length. Only the plumes of the yellow 
clipper or crimp egret surpass in beauty 
those of the long white. This smaller 
bird is named for his yellow legs and 
bill. He, too, has a white body. 


NCE these birds were legionary. Then 
aigrettes became the fashion for ladies’ 

wear. The birds were hunted, almost 
annihilated. We found what had former- 
ly been a famous rookery a place in- 
habited by only a few stray birds who 
took wing when we approached. 

“Are these all?” I asked. 

And Thad said, “It’s the rookery we 
show, not the birds. They’re gone.” 

We left East Cape Sable for the Shark 
River, up which we rode 16 miles to 
Tussex Key. Small streams branched out 
from the main river in all directions. We 
were well up in the Everglade country, 
where ducks congregate. There were the 
Florida dusty and the Brown Mallard, 
which stay the year round, besides migra- 
tory ducks whose southern season was 
nearly over. During the day they re- 
mained upstream, but at evening they 
passed down the river to roost in the Gulf 





of Mexico. Nightly, sitting on the deck 
of The Ladyfish, I saw the wild fowl pass, 
and for at least two hours heard the rush 
of their wings. 

The Glades, low and level, covered with 
swamp and saw grass, and dotted with 
small palmettos, spread as far as one can 
see toward north and east, a wilderness 
without end, skirted by impenetrable 
jungle, where it is almost impossible to 
keep one’s bearings. Heat waves rise 
over the saw grass. Insects fill the air. 
And the stale odor of a burned-out fire 
prevails. Snakes lurk in the grass—oc- 
casional rattlers and many moccasins and 
king snakes. The moccasins sometimes 
take to bushes or festoon the low branches 
of trees that line the rivers and streams. 
From such vantage points they have been 
known to strike passers-by in the face. 


I saw my first king snake while roam- 


ing in the barren waste of the Everglades. 
The king snake is a deadly enemy of the 
rattlesnake, which explains the scarcity 
of the latter where the former are found 
in great numbers. The king snake seldom 
grows over 5 feet in length, the average 
one from 3 to 5. But he can annihilate 
a rattler twice his size in short battle. He 
slips up on his prey unawares, seizes him 
by the back of the neck, and coils round 
him speedily, with a strangle hold that 
brings quick death. 

I saw black snakes, gopher snakes, and 
a small reptile called the black runner 
which, I understand, is also an enemy of 
the rattler. 


HE Glades were at one time covered 
with small, white-tailed deer. But they 
have been wholesalely hunted and killed, 
and it will not be long before their kind 
are exterminated. They are a_ stunted 
specimen, averaging from 60 to 90 pounds 
in weight, so small and with backs so like 
the saw grass in color that they slip 
through the marshes unnoticed. Unaware 
of their presence, I have had several startle 
me with their swift movements. 
Hawks, crows, swallows, sapsuckers, 
buzzards, doves, and many birds unfamiliar 
to me make their homes in the Glades, and 


those birds that are fishers or live on 
crustaceans inhabit the water’s edge. Of 
these the curlew is most remarkable. The 


curlew is a member of the snipe family. 
He is a large, white bird with long, yellow 


legs, and a long, slender, downwardly 
curved bill, likewise yellow. His slender- 
ness and height, as well as the long, 


curved bill, were developed to make him 
an able digger. He can reach into crab 
holes most adeptly, and usually with luck. 
| have spent hours watching curlew feed. 


They live on amphibious animals, including | 


small reptiles. 

At the head of one of the branch rivers 
of the Shark was a curlew rookery, a half 
mile long and perhaps several miles in 
depth. Everywhere foliage was white with 
guano, and the birds, roosting in the tree 
tops, looked like huge white blossoms. A]- 
Ways, at our approach, they rose with 
flap of wings and shrill, piercing cries, 
righteously indignant, and made _ white 
clouds between us and the sun. 

It was nesting time, with evidence every- 
where, from brown, speckled eggs to young 
birds ready for lessons in flying. Anxious 
mothers were offended by our intrusion, 
and when they left their nests to scold 
us their fluffy offspring made plaintive 
appeals for them to return. 

Thad tells me that in the years since 
our visit to the Everglades, this rookery 
has been sadly depleted. Curlew shooting 
parties became the vogue with parties from 
house boats and yachts. It was wanton 
waste because the birds were taken not as 
food, but as trophies, and hundreds were 
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143 Monroe Street, 
Manistee, Michigan 
July 20, 1930 
Lou J. Eppinger 
Detroit, Mich. 


Dear Sir: 
Inclosed you will find picture of 
the largest Great Northern Pike 


ever taken from Manistee Lake in 
many years. This fish that weighed 
17% pounds was 43 inches long and 
17 inches in girth, was taken on 
your Dardevle Lure, Number 16, 
after a 30 minute battle. 

About 50 people witnessed me 
land him and about 150 people 
viewed him afterwards and believe 
me many new converts to Dardevle 
were made. Besides the big fellow, 
I have landed a total of 621% pounds 
of pike and bass this season and 
every one on your wonderful Dar- 
devle. I have thrown away all my 
other baits because I have discov- 
ered that Dardevle is the best all- 


| around bait ever invented and can 


be used in every weather condition 
—and at all times of the day and 
those “‘lunkers” sure do hit it hard. 
I shall always be an ardent boost- 
er of Dardevle—the rea! fish getter. 
Yours truly, 
Jerome Manthei. 








‘“‘Baits that eliminate that line twisting.” 


LOU J. EPPINGER 


Outfitters of Sportsmen 


Dept. L 
131 Cadillac Square, 


Send for Your Copy of Ps 


Our Literature 


Use this Coupon 
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" “Some Battler!! 


—Taken on the DARDEVLE” 


Of course, we take great 
pride in this catch—lured by 


the world famous “Dar- 
devle.”” From fishing spots 
the country over, 


anglers write and tell 
us with glowing pride 
of their 
“Dardevle” 
catches. 


sample of this 
evidence is re- 
produced. 


4 

Ys 
Ps Dear LOU: Please send 
Detroit, Mich. / me your literature showing 
4 sizes and colors of your 
7 DARDEVLES, OSPREY 
LINES and NOSTEALUM 
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wonderful 


Just 
individual 


Dardevle 3% 
in. long, 1% 
in. wide, 1 
ounce. Price 
$1.00. 





““Mousidevle” a 
killing new 
lure, $1.00. 


“Dardevlet,” 
2% in. long, 1 
in. wide. % oz. 
Price 90c. 





Osprey Lines 
Guaranteed 
W ater proof 





Here they are—in three 
sizes. Don’t trust imita- 
tions on your fishing trips 
this year—don’t fail to 
include the “Dardevles” 
in your kit. Pleasure— 
thrills—success are part 
of “‘Dardevle” guarantee. 

The Genuine are 
stamped ‘“Dardevle—De- 
troit—U. S. A.” 








y. Lou J. Eppinger, 
rs Dept. L, 
7 131 Cadillac Square, 
7 Detroit, Mich. 
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Sy Buy 
x Dependable 
Fishing Tackle 


If our goods ‘are not better than you can pur- 
chase ANYWHERE else for equal price, return 
them and have price refunded (without question). 


We Mention a Few Specials: 


LEONARD 
(Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
Split Bamboo Rods 


Have been made by the same Organization and under the same 
supervision for the past 50 years. The knowledge, care and skill 
used in the selection of materials and manufacture make Leonard 
Roc THE WORLD'S STANDARD OF i three A 
LEONARD—and let the ‘other fello compare HIS 

Rod to YOURS! A full line of patterns of Rods | for ALL KINDS 
OF ANG LING, is shown in our catalog. 

For Trout Fly Fishing, the popular Rods are:— 


Dry Fly Rods 
No. 50—Length 8 ft., weight 35% oz....... 
No. 5042—Length 8% ft., weight 4 oz. 
No. 51—Length 9 ft., weight 4% oz................. 
Wet Fly Rods 
No. 45—-Length 9 ft., weight 4 oz. : .....-$48.00 
No. 52HLH—Length 9% ft., w eight — 7 02 . 53.00 
The Numbers 51 and 52HLH are suited for the heavier fishing 
of Canada. Rocky Mountains and Pacific Coast 
N THE 


ORIGINAL 
FAN WING 
FLIES 


Made in 3 sizes. 
Nos. 10, 12, 14, 
Stocked in 20 
popular 
patterns 
(Other patterns 
to order) 
$3.00 
Per Dozen 
WILLIAM MILLS & SON’S 
EXTRA QUALITY REGULAR FLIES 
(Finest Possible to make) 
Wet Flies, Regular Tie—on Gut.....$1.50 per dozen 


Wet Flies, Light Tie—on Gut.......... 1.50 per dozen 
Dry Flies, Double Wing-Eyed Hooks 2.00 per dozen 


William Mills & Son 
27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
Fishing Tackle Specialists 
(Established 1822—Now in 109th Year) 
Everything for the Angler 


BUY A 


....$53.00 
53.00 
53.00 





and prices of 


Our CATALOG contains not only descriptions 
!NOVEL 


goods, but also COLOR PLATES OF FLIES aad a 
INDEX” with sompeete description of outfits for angling tor 
various Game Fis hes. LED ON RECEIPT OF 
10c IN STAMI 


COPY MAIL 














For Snake Bite 


ANTI-VENOM | 
is a Doctor in Your Pocket! | 


This treatment is an absolute antidote for the 
venom of ALL poisonous snakes, if used promptly 
and according to directions. Does not deteriorate, 
ready for instant use. 


























ANTI- 
VENOM 
| Outfit n = t 
| consists of: = 
| Hy podermic SNAKE POISON 
Syringe anc 
reedle, injec- 
tion tablets, 
solution vial, 
| heart stimu- 
lant tablets, 
| ligature for 
| making tour- 
|} niquet and — 
| complete di- 88 3{|[F nett 
| rections; all fe 5 
| packed in a 
strong nickel- = = 
plated case - 
ab out the Bottie No.1 vr " 
| size of an INJECTION 22328 i 
| ordinary cig- TABLET 3553 
arette box, oT BE 
| Sent prepaid ‘Li reat == 
to any point s > 
; on receipt of 
| $2.50. — 
| THE MONARCH DRUG CO 


San Diego, California 


TROUT FLIES 
GET ACQUAINTED OFFER 
12 SQUIRREL TAIL FLIES 


Size 10 or 12 eyed for only $1.00 postpaid. Commonly 
retails at 25¢ each. A real killer for spring and early 
summer fishing. 


EAU CLAIRE FLY CoO., 














EAU CLAIRE 
WISCONSIN 











dumped into the Gulf. The greatest de- 
struction has been traced to the Key West 
market fishermen, who found economic 
use for curlew eggs, and sought this and 
other curlew rookeries for their supply. 
They would come at nesting time, stake 
off large sections of a rookery, rob the 
nests of the eggs, then camp near by until 
the birds laid other eggs; and they would 
continue there, robbing and waiting, until 
they filled the barrels they had fetched. 
Besides they would shoot thousands. of the 
birds, and salt them down in large vats, 
which they carried for this purpose. 


HE curlew, in frantic effort to. survive, 
migrated to new rookeries, and repeat- 


| edly migrated, but the ruthless men tracked 


them everywhere, and wreaked such de- 
struction that annihilation for the Florida 
curlew is inevitable. 

While scouting the Everglade rivers, we 
carried some very light tackle so we could 
make an occasional try for snook. The 
snook resembles the pike and the muskel- 
lunge of northern rivers, has similar habits, 
and is likewise a splendid performer. <A 
black streak running the length of his 
body gives the snook individuality. He is 
in more than one way a marked fish; he 
can not hide away among his cousins. 
When he is leaping he flashes his beauty 
to advantage. For the snook, the most 
effective lures were small, bright spinners 
unadorned, and spinners baited with a bit 
of pork rind. 

They usually lay in a bend in the river 
where the current was swift, close along 


the shore in the shade of overhanging 
branches. They inevitably made a frantic 
rush for the bait, creating cross waves, 


and they struck in a boil of spray. More 
often than not they shook the hook at 
once. But when they were held fast they 
ran for the protection of the mangrove 
roots, and our rods bent almost double in 
our efforts to hold them to the center of 
the stream. Upriver, where the streams 
narrowed and the water ran clear, were 
snook in abundance, and every few feet 
would bring a strike. Their very decided 
cupidity, their speed, and their tender 
mouths defeated the angler and made 
strikes provocative of unfulfilled promises. 

On our best day of snook fishing we 
brought twenty-eight out of about sixty 
to the boat, average weight 7 to 14 pounds. 
That day I broke my rod on a large one, 
and Zane and I took turn about on the 
remaining rod. Occasionally, a snook of 
50 or 60 pounds is taken by a tarpon 
angler, but none of these busters came our 
way. A few stray 20s puffed us with the 
pride of conquering heroes. The one that 
had tried to end my fishing temporarily 
was a little over that, or so he seemed 


when he made the powerful leaps that 

finally freed him. 

eee snook, the upper Everglade 
rivers accommodated many tarpon of 


weight from 5 to 25 pounds. They were 
our delight for days. 

Z. G. tried for them with small, stiff 
rods, also fly rods, and experimented with 
lines, lure, flies, and baits. In the end he 
was best pleased with a 7-ounce fly rod. 
The tarpon were most numerous in the 
narrow heads of the rivers and, like the 
snook, lay close to the shore in water 
shaded by mangroves, complicating the art 
of casting. We raised plenty, but it was 
difficult to hook them with resilient rods. 
The mouth of a tarpon is hard, and con- 
siderable of a jerk is needed to set a 
hook. Much depended, of course, on the 
size of the tarpon. Those that weighed 
25 pounds made us sweat, and usually 
tore free, as hale and hearty as if they 
had never been hooked. And what jump- 
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A river of the Everglades 


ing! Prodigious leaps taken on an off- 
and-away gallop at times landed them in 
the branches of the mangroves, 3 or 4 feet 
above water. It was not long until we 
realized we had unique, difficult, but 
thoroughly satisfying fishing. The won- 
derful game qualities of the tarpon were 
common even to the smallest of the fish 
we hooked. 

Zane was almost routed in his earliest 
attempts. I saw him break lines, lose 
flies, and become entangled in the branches. 
But when he did hang to a tarpon, by 
virtue of its being solidly hooked, he had 
the most blissful kind of fishing. One 
afternoon he spent thirty minutes on a 
20-pound tarpon which out-jumped any 
trout, bass, or salmon I have ever seen. 
There was action all the time. Tarpon 
were everywhere, and they were more 
than anxious to do business with any of 
our lures. 

In time, by way of experiment, I 
changed from a fly rod to a small bait 
casting rod, using a red-headed spinner 
with a small piece of pork rind for bait. 
If it were possible to have any more ex- 
citement than we were already having, the 
little red-headed spinner started it. Tarpon 
piled over each other to get a whack at 
it. I do not know whether they were at- 
tracted by the brightness of the spinner, 
or by the pork rind, or by the combina- 
tion of the two. I do know my improvised 
tackle was wonderfully effective. 

I recommend tarpon fishing to all Wal- 
tonians, be it Gulf fishing or Everglade 
fishing. It has attractions equal to any 


other kind. 
(Next issue: Part II) 


Texas Redheads 


(Continued from page 19) 


guns. As time goes on, I use the smaller 
and lighter gun more and more, possibly 
because of its weight, which is just 6 
pounds, and of its less heavy ammunition, 
but more probably because I can handle 
and point it better, and make more and 
cleaner kills with it. At Aransas, one sel- 
dom loses a wounded duck, for the water 
overlying the flats is shallow, and can 
easily be waded for hundreds of yards. 





Port Aransas, looking harborward from 
the hotel 














There is no heavy grass and other vege- 
tation, such as one finds at Reelfoot Lake, 
and in the Middle West. Nevertheless there 
is a joy in a well and cleanly killed double, 
and the memory of it persists for a long, 
long time. 

One memorable afternoon we brought to 
bag nearly a score of beautifully marked 
sprigs and widgeon on Light House Slew, 
within sight of the harbor. Another happy 
day was passed on Murray Reef. We vis- 
ited the Corpus Christi Flats, and the old 
Terminal, and our last morning was profit- 
ably spent at North Pass, not far from 
Mud Island. 





Captain Jim Ellis and his commander 
in chief, Mrs. Ellis 


Many months have slipped by since I 
last heard Captain Jim’s stentorian and in- 
sistent morning call of “Six o’clock!” and, 
half an hour later, Don’s cheerful assur- 
ance that “We’re a goin’ to romp on ’em 
today, Doc,” and I am again counting the 
minutes until, gun case in hand, I clamber 
aboard the Teras Special. 


Bayou Bass 


(Continued from page 21) 


another gorgeous giant crappy, 2 ounces 
larger than my first. John eased the boat 
back and I combed the tree from a 5-inch 
tree trunk which had been driven into the 
creek bottom a couple of feet off the 
downstream side of the tip of the point I 
have mentioned. 

Standing up in the boat, as I always fish, 
I pitched my lure at this post, across the 
dozen broken-off branches, that stuck out 
of the water, about as high as my head. 

The cast was conceived with little logic 

and was executed with even less skill. Just 
how I would ever land a fish, should I 
get one on beyond the brush, I hadn’t con- 
sidered. Over the lure went, however, up, 
across the tangle of limbs, down. It 
banged head-on into the stob, glanced off 
ae landed with a thud in the mud 
yank, 
__I tightened my line with my reel handle. 
he bass buck stuck fast. I reeled harder. 
Nothing gave. I lifted my rod tip and 
pumped. The lure came free, butted into 
the post once more and, before I could 
take proper slack, splattered, all spraddled, 
into the water. 

A bass that had been in hiding behind 
the stob must have heard the former thump 
of lure on stump and had lurked, alertly 
awaiting developments. Anyway it seemed 
to me that the return trip had scarcely 
ended at the water line before a swift swirl 
greeted the arrival of the bait and I felt a 
husky heave on my line. 
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A New Bass Trick--- 


“T thought I had been using your little 
Tin Liz with good success, be last fall 
I tried your stunt of casting it with a 
gut feadon Say, it’s almost a crime on 
bass. Picture shows some wise old 
busters from local waters that fell for 
this trick. Me for the Tin Liz and 
light tackle.” 
MAC CARTER, 


Greenwood St., Akron, Ohio 





~ 


TIN LIZ 
Standard %-oz., Little *-oz., Big 1-oz. 
Plain or Weedless - $1.00 





Mac has the right idea. Instead of fooling yourself with clumsy tackle, try 
fooling the big bass with delicate tackle. Try the little Tin Liz with my 


new gut Bait Casting Leaders - - 


Write for my new dope on Bait Casting 


a 50c. 


Package of four - 


Fred Arbogast 


(Bait Casting Champion) 
4 Water St. Akron, Ohio 








Bean’s New Tan 
Trouting Boot. 


Lightest wading boot 
made comes almost to 
waist and when rolled 
will go in coat pocket. 

Cleated sole to prevent slip- 
Ding. 

Perfectly adapted for stream 
fishing, duck hunting, swamt 
hunting, washing car and gen 
eral dull weather outing. Made 
of special compound twice 
as tough as that used in 
ordinary boots. Send for 
free sample of this new 
boot and try to puncture 
it with stick or pencil. 

Price: Men’s $6.85. 

Ladies’ $5.85 

Extra long or extra large 
legs, 25c extra. 

Send for new Spring 

Catalog 


L. L. BEAN 
267 Main St. 
Freeport, Maine 


When Writing te Advertisers, Please Mention Outdoor Life 


| 
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SPECIAL OFFER! 


Bauer’s Lucky 7-11 Flies have 
taken the Northwest by storm... 
not only setting new standards for 
quality and workmanship but pos- 
sessing that indescribable something 
that lures fish . . . Out where the 
fish grow big and fight hardest, the 
Lucky 7-11 is a real sensation! ... 
as an introductory offer I will send 
one dozen assorted (your favorite 
patterns), double-divided wing, Dry 
Flies, eyed or to gut, sizes 6 to 16, 
regularly selling for $2.50, special 
per dozen, $1.50. 


EDDIE BAUER 
215 Seneca St. Seattle, U.S.A. 



































He has a jaw 
and he hasa tail! 


HE fish you want most of all has 
the hardest jaw and the huskiest 


tail. Don't lose him! Make sure 
your hook is a Mustad—exceptional- 
ly keen and strong. 

Mustad Key Brand Fish Hooks, 
famous for hooking and holding, lead 
in popularity all over the world. 
The Mustad-Perfect Viking Hook, 
shown above in two patterns, is the 
newest and best developed for all 
North America. 

Leading American makers of fine 
tackle use Mustad Key Brand Hooks. 
Insist on them always—in flies, snell- 
ed, ringed, and on all baits. Ask our 
New York office for samples 


USTAD 


Key rand FISH HOOKS 
O. MUSTAD & gen Oslo, Norway 
New York Office, 44 W. 44th Sc. 








Stop 
Skin- 


Itching 





with cooling, healing 
Zemo 


Heat and sting go when 
soothing, antiseptic Zemo touches sunburn, 
toe itch, mosquito bites. prickly heat, ivy- 
poisoning, rashesand other summerscourges. 
First applicanon brings instant reliet. Use 
20 year old Zemo free!y for cuts, bruises and 
after shaving. Dandruff, too. Safe, antiseptic, 
invisible. Take Zemo with you wherever you 
go. All druggists. 35¢, 60¢, $1.00. 
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Six Years with the Texas 
Rangers 


Will appeal to all Western people. Capt. Gillett has | 
produced one of the most absorbing narratives yet writ- 
ten by a Texas author. His description of the great 
gun fight that wiped out the Sam Bass gang is a master- 
piece—as thrilling a tale as has ever been told. 332 
pages, liberally illustrated. Price $4 delivered—your 


money back if ‘not satisfied. 
Denver, Colo. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop, 


| on the right hand side of the boat. 


| spectators, apparently. 
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“Ha!” I informed John, swinging side- 
wise to set my hook. “I’ve got one, but 
what am I going to do with it?” 

“I doan know, Sah.” I thought John, 
for once, was going to fail me. But he 
thought fast. “Lessen you wanted to climb 
out, Sah,” he suggested. 

I climbed out and promptly slid off 
astride the slimy limb I landed upon and 
got wet to the arm-pits. The shock of the 
cold water was something awful, but be- 
fore I could stand up it had gone, and 
after that I didn’t mind. I scrambled 
through the limbs, with rod held aloft, 
with line as tight as I could keep it, and 
fought the bass, a 3-pound fish, to me, as I 
sat in water to my waist straddling the 
outermost limb that was so small and so 
flexible that I bobbed up and down at my 
slightest movement. 

Then, bass hanging upon a handy, bark- 
less branch, I scooted back to more solid 
seating and, still half awash, caught a 
2-pounder from a tier of thin twigs that 
fringed the up-stream side of the point. 

Returning to the boat with my captives 
was a ticklish journey, and I was so re- 
lieved when I reached the boat that I had 
small sympathy with John’s lament that a 
big bass, “a reg’lar gran’pappy” had de- 
parted from the vicinity of the tree-butt 


when I had fallen in. 

A A fence end I managed to strike the 
board brace that was attached to the 

outer post a foot or so beneath the surface, 

head-on with my lure. At the sharp crack, 

a sizable tidal wave shot toward the deeps. 


“Thatn’s one!” announced John, with 
great enthusiasm. ‘“Scootin’ away from 
that boa’d. Haid him off, Sah.” 

“Can’t make it,’ I informed him. 


| “Can’t get it in time. You take him.” 
That is another nice thing about south- 
ern darkey guides. Not once has one of 


| mine presumed to fish unless I have asked 


him to do so. I can’t say as much for 
some white fishing guides whom I have 
had. 

John had on his line, I remember, a 
gold, red-headed, Bassoreno. His _ old 
rattle-trap tackle lay slightly behind him 
John 
picked it up and swept out a long cast 
with one continuous motion. The plug 
sailed out farther and farther, the line 
ends at the knots dangling like butterflies 
on a wire, the huge reel spinning with sur- 
prising freedom and smoothness. 

A sudden thumbing halted the sailing 
bait, a slower slackening settled it softly, 


_and before the slight splash had reached 
| our ears, John had the floating lure sub- 
| merged and coming 


back immediately in 
fish. It was a neat 
neater. And it was 
bass as it was to 
I saw the line-side 
take it, just short of the surface—take it 
with a rush that carried the bass well out 
of the water, the plug gripped determined- 
ly crosswise in its closely clamped jaws. 
“Yah! Yah!” chortled John, with a 
swift tug that sank the hooks into boney 


front of the fleeing 
cast. I’ve seen few 
as attractive to the 


cartilage before our very eyes. “Want I 
should keep this 1li’l one, Sah?” 
ITTLE one! Two feet long, if an 


inch, that bass was, I reckoned. I 
looked at John to find him smiling slyly 
at my interpretation of his simple ‘humor. 

“Well it might do for Doc,” I suggested, 
in like vein, referring to a fishing buddy 
at home to whom I had been hoping to 
take a fish. “He doesn’t deserve much 
of a one, since he wouldn’t come along 
and catch it.” 

“All right, Sah,” sighed John, skilfully 
coaxing that big bass-away from a series 
of snags just when I thought the strain on 
that variegated old line was going to part 









“All right, Sah. If Mistah Doc wants 
this minner fish, why—whoa thar, now,’ 

coaxingly to the large-mouth, as it began 
backing away, slashing from side to side. 
banging savagely upon John’s line at the 


it. 


termination of each slash. “Whoa thar 
now, skeeter-bug. Settle yo’se’f. Body’d 
think you was yo’ gran’pappy, way you 
acks. Yah! Yah!” with a grin for me, 
when the bass, tiring of the backing 
bangs, suddenly rushed toward us. “Goin’ 
to walk to the boat, is you? Well ’ats 
nice. Saves us all ’at reelin’ in. Whooa!” 
explosively, with a sudden lift of line as 
the liquid green fighting fish shot into the 
air. “Flyin’ fish, is you? Sho’ nuff! 
Watch him squirm an’ spit, Sah. Good 
thing Ole John done had a tight line ’er 
that bait’ud a landed in a tree—plum in 
a top!” 

So the battle raged. To John’s great 
delight the bass tried its entire bag o‘ 


if 





A view of Lake Chicot 


tricks. But John and his ancient tackle 
was equal to them all and all too soon 
the Doctor’s contemplated present serenely 
swam behind the boat on the stringer. 

I don’t think we weighed this bass, but, 
if I remember correctly, it is the larger 
of the two in the picture that lie on the 
platform. The planks of this platform are 
18 inches wide and thus affords a nice com- 
parison. 


HIS bass had been horribly mutilated 

by gars, as had been several we took 
that day. The triangular healed wound 
near the tail on one of the pair photo- 
graphed was more than 2 inches across and 
the series of scars down the sides of the 
other fully 5 inches from beginning to end. 
Several times that day I drew those beau- 
tiful bass out of the water and tried to 
imagine what horrors of fear and pain and 
what narrow escapes the bearers of those 
scars had experienced—only to be captured 
and eaten by man, after all. 

In a bend where one bank was pure sand, 
a dozen down trees had collected. Three 
separate and distinct lunkers lived in that 
Sargasso Sea of sycamores, according to 
John, who pointed out their respective 
lairs. I fished diligently as directed with- 
out the slightest success, then caught a 
30-ouncer off the sand slide, where there 
wasn’t even the slightest cover, as far as 
we could tell. We went on upstream re- 
convinced that one should fish all water 
regardless of what it looks like on the sur- 
face. 

A few twists and turns farther along, 
John swung the boat between the bank and 
a long straight line of protruding branches, 
uniform in size and equi-distant apart, that 
looked for all the world like the skeleton 
of a fish’s back fins. Along the bank were 
three rooty stumps, a down tree and a matt 
of half-submerged brush. 

A slow retrieve between the downstream 
end of the fish backbone secured me a bass 


too small to keep. At the middle of the 
row something swirled noisily, but failed 
to capture my bait. From the upstream 
vertebrae I took a big crappie that, in spite 
of everything I could do, tore out its 
mouth, in plain view 4 feet from the boat, 
and escaped. 

I reached 3 inches too far toward the 
brush heap and hung up. Three fish fled 
when John pulled cautiously up. Four 
casts at the down tree netted nothing, but 
each rooty stump furnished us a ash. 


HE first stump rested upon two diverg- 

ing roots. My lure landed far back 
in this V notch and something promptly 
ate it. With underwater entanglements all 
over the immediate neighborhood, I rushed 
this fish in to find it a large-mouth, ap- 
proximately a foot long. I released it. 


Stump No. 2 was supported by a series’ 


of small roots. Between these roots were 
dozens of black cavities that extended 
back beneath the stump. Fully expecting 
to entangle, I aimed at the largest of these 
tiny caverns. My aim wasn’t half bad. I 
missed the largest hole but hit the next, 
4 inches away, dead center. My judg- 
ment as to the target I had selected proved 
excellent when a fish swam out of it 
and turned, with a swash, in after my 
lure. 

The sudden noise startled me and I lost 
my slack. But the bass, satisfied with 
its capture, apparently, came back out 
bringing the bass buck with it. That was 
a most considerate fish. More consider- 
ate than most, and by the time it was re- 
entering its own domicile, I had recovered 
sufficient line to halt it at its doorstep. 

Defeated from gaining entrance to its 
den, it turned tail and headed across the 
open. Out there it had no chance to speak 
of and soon John slipped the net beneath 
it. 

3efore we were within range of the 
third stump I saw a suspicious swirl in a 
protected pocket at its downstream side. 
So I was rather anticipating the savage 
strike I felt when John had, at my warn- 
ing, eased cautiously up. 

But I wasn’t anticipating any such tactics 
as that bass employed. Its first maneuver 
was a leap, bodily, across a small log 
that we could dimly discern just beneath 
the surface. 

“Yah! Yah!” cried John, admiringly. 
“Look out, Sah! He’s a sma’t one! Hol’ 
onto him, Sah! I'll pull you up.” 


ULLING me up did little good, how- 

ever. At the first tightening of my 
line the bass darted down the shore side 
of the submerged log. I set brakes and 
it turned and returned across the log, its 
hack fin raised in rage and completely out 
of the water as it swashed across. The 


line hung up beneath a stob on the far 


side of the log and I was in a fix. 
[he bass was so near the boat that we 
could see its every move, yet I had out 


50 feet of line. The bass struggled and | 


iought and splashed so near us that John 
eaned over the side of the boat and made 
several swipes at it with the landing net. 


It was very exciting. I enjoyed it very | 


much and John came up chuckling, 
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BASPOON... 


a bait that holds the secret 
of a remarkable record of 
success in its peculiar wob- 
ble and fortunate coloring. 
Good to cast, too—doesn’t 
twist your line. 

Horrocks-Ibbotson makes 
the most complete line of 
fishing tackle in the world. 
This trade mark is your guide 
to excellence in rods, reels, 
lines, lures, baits, hooks, 
and accessories. 


HEXI-SUPER-CANE-RODS 


Poised for a moment —muscles 
taut —an athletic figure leaps in- 
to action. Beauty of form springs 
into beauty of motion through the 
lightning-swift response of youth- 
muscle, So with the 






Its outward beauty will be apparent to 
you at once. Its inner beauty —beaut 
of action—will reveal itself the first 
time a game fish brings it fully into 
play. ... That beauty results from the 
greater strength and “snap” put into the 
bamboo by means of our own special 
process. Then—fashioned by the skill 
of 119 years’ experience — this super 
material becomes a superlative sporting 
instrument. 


Made in all styles, weights and lengths 
for fresh and salt water fishing and 
tournament work of all kinds. 


Write for folder. 





HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 


GRANT St., UTICA, N. Y. 











grinning and wet, every time he missed | 


his aim, 
John ultimately landed that fish, but in 
a wholly unexpected and altogether un- 


orthodox manner. The bass hovered, fins | 
tanning, 4 feet from the boat. John thrust | 


the landing net into the water and sug- 
gested that I row him nearer. With rod 
in one hand and an oar in the other, I 
paddled as best I could. 

As the boat proceeded I couldn’t reel 
and, naturally, the line slackened. Noting 
this, the fish backed. The distance be- 
tween bass and net slowly lessened. The 








FISHING TACKLE| 


Deal Direct With the 
Only Manufacturing 
Specialists 


The better your angler, the poorer prospect 
he becomes for the salesman 








tackle. High enthusiasm is so quickly suc- . ance, bronze bearings, friction 
ceeded by deep despondency once tackle |A one-piece, hex, brake, oils itself, pyralin han- 
proves unworthy. Perhaps in no other split bamboo (Tonkin), dl Fits any rod 

sport is precaution in the purchase of aluminum wrapped; ar “~ 2 

equipme 80 essential as in angling strongest split casting rod FREE LITERATURE 
Hidden flaws often lie beneath beguiling made. Standard length, stand- describing these two 


an ~~ a buyer's satisfaction is that ; P 
backed by the high reputation of a maker of fine tackle. Every | You'll want it! made by 
item worthy of the Edward vom Hofe name is strictly custom- | TO expert 
built, fashioned so since 1867. With manufacturing carried on ===SOLD DIRECT fisher- 
right a our premises, each employee knows fine tackle “inside | YOU mea. 
out.”” It may seem paradoxical. but it is nevertheless true that in t i 1G 4 
, : , f w f rices! ranteed 
supplying you with the finest tackle. we enable you to also obtain . - nagsoeei gf se Geran +. 
the most economical tackle. to please you. Send your own and he 


Send 4c in stamps for 168 page catalog 


| 
Edward vom Hofe & Co. 
92-E Fulton Street New York City 521B Court Street Pekin, Ill. 


Hence, the only bona-fide guar 





















“‘Something New and Better” =—= 
Won't back-lash; is gearless, free spool, 
easiest thumbing, instantly adjustable to 
weight or bait—long accurate casts easy. 
Feather weight but strong as steel. 
“Some reel,”” sez users. Perfect bal- 


\ ie PEKIN. see 


| WORLD’S 
NEWEST 8 
shoddy CASTING ROD 


ard weight. Newest rod out! wonderful inventions 


other fishermen’s names today for ¥% 
special proposition. 


SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 
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Have Your 


Dealer Show your guarantee 
You the 
se ISHERMEN! Only 


genuine Gep-Rods 
have the familiar Gep- 
Rod hearton the handle. 
And only genuine Gep- 
Rods havesuch patented 
features as the cam-type 
rod-and-reel lock, (auto- 
matically locks rod and reel 
to handle), the aa cog rod 
lock (prevents guides from 
twisting outofline), etc. Three 
distinctive handles to choose 
from with tubular or solid 


CLUB 


steel rods made from highest 
grade chrome vanadium steel. 


Interesting Circular FREE 


Gep-Rods are sold by lead- 
ing sporting goods and hard- 
ware dealers everywhere. If 
your dealer doesn’t sell 
Gep-Rods, write us. 


GEPHART MFG. co. 















10 POWER 


$23.95 Fas 


paid 

**Cheap at $50’’ 
—Says Navy Man 
Buy DirecteeSAVE HALF 

















radius—a 20 mile circle—neariy 
400 square es. d you can 
ony have them. If you cansee 
one mile, these superpower French 10x32mm. stereo-prism binoculars 
will extend your vision 10 TIMES. ENJOY YOUR- 
10 SELF 10 times more! Multiply pleasures of hobby 
Le and sport. Use a pair touring, observation, huntin 
nses golfing, nature study, astronomy, etc. Superb y 
made for a lifetime of service. Case and straps free. 
Did you know many ordinary field glasses have but four lenses and 
most of the better ones eh six? this binocular 
4 has 10 LENSES and 4 S. No wonder it 
an expansive field, brilliant illumination and fime 
Prisms definition. 
Extra Power Without Extra Cost 
Send $23.95 today for one on FREE TRIAL. Or $1_for one C. O. D. 
paying postman balance and few cents postage. Check and compare 
it in every way for five days with others selling for double or more. If 
you do not like it for any reason whatever your mon- 














sone 200 Glasses 


CATALOG ALL MAKES—$1-$110 


Everything in binoculars, field glasses, telescopes and optical instru- 
ments. The finest and largest assortment in America. Catalog gives 
all information how to choose the best for your individual needs at 
at he EST PRICE. Dealers write for prices and catalog of other 
models. 


Try America’s Leading Binocular House First 


Du Maurier Co., Dept. 15,Elmira, N.Y. 





Keep Your Minnows 
: ] 


LIVE! 
In the NEW 1931 AIR-FED. 
ty. 50-75 Minnows. 
for FREE booklet 


on Live Bait Fish- 
ing. Prices Post- 


paid. 
West of Rockies. $4.25 
weed a a , 4.75 
unning oar 
$3.75 Attachment .... 


will be romptly returned. Every glass a | 
FREE eU ov’t and State wovestey Dep’ts buy | 
TRIAL from 5. “The same in bag only $18.50. Surpasses 
others at $23.50 and mo: 


| psychological moment came. I 


| safety and rushed to his rescue. 


TEN MILE EYES! Think of 
the things you can see! Ten mile | 
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stopped 
paddling and John tensed his muscles, 
leaned over and reached. The boat struck 
a snag, stopped suddenly, and John went 
overboard, executing a beautiful dive in 
doing so. 

Weighed down as he was with heavy 
rubber boots, I was concerned for John’s 
I need 
not have worried. He came up sputtering 
and splashing, grasped the side of the 
boat and puiled “himself in. There he 
wiped the water out of his eyes, took hold 
of the line that was entangled with his 
landing net and pulled in the second bass 
of the scarred pair in the photograph. 


HORTLY after lunch I missed a crappy 
that struck near a brush pile and lost 
another not 50 feet farther up. A gorgeous 
one that was at least a 2-pounder, John 
calculated. It doubled down flatwise and 
contorted free a foot from John’s landing 


A catch in spite of the wind 


net, after I had used every precaution to 
prevent tearing its tender mouth. 

We started back about 2:30. At 4 
o'clock the wind died and dozens of gars 
began rising all around us. I began cast- 
ing at these rises. Not a gar struck, but 
once I thought I had one. Several swirls 
were in sight at the same time. I chose 
a largish one immediately behind the boat, 
placed my lure in the exact middle of it 
and had a strike. 


“Yah! Yah!’ chuckled John, watching 
| operations. “Smack in the mouf’! Yah! 
| Yah!” 





Full 10 qt. Capaci- | 


At your dealer’s or | 
order direct. Write | 


| submerged box car 


But it wasn’t a gar, and as we drifted 
contentedly down toward that old half- 
in the chill of the 
overcast twilight to our taking-out spot, 
where my motor car waited to carry us to 
food and a fire, I towed in on my faithful 
old dirty-gray bass buck a 70-ounce line- 
side taken out in the middle, far from 
any cover, the second so taken that day. 


Fontinalis of the Vermilion 
(Continued from page 25) 


terns of flies attached, in order that no 
time would be lost in the event of a 
change of lure being indicated. 

In contrast to Cliff’s down-wind method; 
which while attractive and delicate, did 
not seem to me to cover enough water, 
I would cast several times to his one, each 
cast at a different angle, starting with one 
directly back into the wind, and then fish 
the flies in an erratic sink-and-draw man- 
ner, gradually raising the rod point until 


| when close to the boat, the top fly would 


AIR-FED MFG. CO., 437 S. 7th, Sits,’ il. | bob on the surface as explained previously. 








And at first, my method seemed to be 
the more effectual, for on the third cast 
there came a sudden, throbbing under- 
water strike, and an instantaneous diving 
run which made my reel shriek protest- 
ingly as our first Vermilion fontinalis 
seemingly attempted to plumb the depths oj 
the lake. There was no need for me to 
jeopardize my leader by striking in re- 
sponse, for evidently the trout had hooked 
himself securely by the force of his 
assault. Indeed, it took all the strain | 
cared to exert on the gut to turn him 
from his frantic flight for the refuge oi 
the weedy bottom, and I feared, as wild 
jiggings and head-shaking tactics were 
transmitted through the arching rod, that 
he would break me before he would 
change his course. But finally he turned 
and I gained a little of my line back, the 
trout fighting and boring continually 
downward, in the manner typical of his 
species, strenuously contesting every inch 
of line regained, until at last we discerned 
the gleam of his sides as the continual strain 
brought him struggling to the surface. 


S HE neared the boat, and Cliff got 
ready with the landing net, I saw that 
he was surprisingly small. From the brute 
force of his strike and the power of battle 
he put up, I fully expected to see a trout 
of at least 3 pounds, but it was doubtful 
if he would scale half of that (that is if 
we succeeding in landing him). But as he 
struggled in that dark water, he was one 
of the most strikingly beautiful fish I had 
ever seen. His white-edged scarlet fins 
were distended as he fought the restraining 
fly, and with his wondrously vermiculated 
brown and olive back, his plump, shining 
sides liberally bespeckled with crimson 
spots, each spot flaming in a setting oi 
translucent blue, with his broad, square- 
edged tail and salmon-pinkish underside, 
he was the literal personification of roy- 
alty in troutdom—Fontinalis the Magnifi- 
cent, Fontinalis the Incomparable. Small 
wonder, we felt, as we gazed enthralled 
on this now-doomed fighter, that eastern 
enthusiasts launch into such rhapsodies 
whenever the brook trout is mentioned! 
He had shot his bolt—fought with every 
iota of energy that his splendid little body 
possessed. There was not a struggle as 
Cliff lifted him in the meshes of the net 
—beaten. We killed him mercifully as 
befitted such a warrior and laid him in my 
moss-cooled creel. First blood for the day! 


HERE were still no rises to be seen, 

and Cliff had not had an offering to 
his dry flies, so as I paddled back to start 
another drift, he bit off his fly and re- 
placed it with a spinner, a tiny pearl affair 
with a No. 8 Parmachene Belle attached, 
and this attractive-looking lure he trolled 
idly behind the boat at the end of a long 
line as we headed upwind. Almost at once 
he had a strike which nearly tore the 
little rod from his relaxed hand—and then 
his reel jammed! A coil of the racing line 
had fouled the handle, and the fragile rod- 
top bowed and jerked convulsively as Cliff 
worked at frantic speed to release the 
caught-up line, and I back-paddled fu- 
riously. But Alas! we were too slow, the 
tip broke off at its ferrule and slithered 
down the line which suddenly became slack 
and inert as the unseen trout, whose size 
we could only conjecture, tore the gossa- 
mer leader in twain and departed with the 
spinner for parts unknown. 

Cliff cursed silently (more or less) at 
the threefold loss—the rod-tip, his lure, 
and his first trout of the day—but the fact 
that his spare tip was in its aluminum 
case on the floorboards of the boat helped 
considerably in shortening the duration 0! 
his easily-excusable ill humor, and he lost 
no time in getting ready again. So, by 












the time we were ready to start another 





leisurely drift, Cliff was in action with | 


the accident of a few moments ago totally 
forgotten. He had put on another spinner, 
a Scarlet Ibis with a free-spinning little 
propeller attachment at its head, and this 
lure had a very auspicious beginning. On 
its first return journey through the water it 
was taken savagely, but even as Cliff hit at 
the feel of the strike, the fish ejected it, 
only to strike again with a surging boil on 
the surface practically right at the boatside, 
and notwithstanding the surprise of this 


totally unexpected second rise, Cliff skil- | 


fully set the barb, this time to stay! 


eB WAS a big trout, a brookie worthy 
of respect in any man’s water, for we 
both gasped at the depth of his great red- 
spotted side as he rolled and dived at the 
setting of the hook, but even with this, 
the battle that ensued far exceeded our 
wildest expectations. It was nothing short 


of epic, the mighty struggle that trout put | 


up for his life. Twice, his long irresistible 
tackle-testing runs took Cliff’s backing 
out, until only a few turns were left on 
the narrow drum of his dry-fly reel. Once 
he dashed directly under the keel and only 
miraculously good luck and quick action 
on Cliff's part averted a disastrous break- 
age. Three times he evaded the net after 
we thought surely his last ounce of force 
had been expended. The netting was my 
job, and full well I knew that never could 


I hope for forgiveness if I bungled, and | 


lost this trout of trouts. You can imagine 
my feelings of relief, and Cliff’s too, when, 
on the fourth attempt the meshes closed 
around his mighty frame and he was 
hoisted over the gunwale—3%4 authentic 
pounds of aristocratic fontinalis, a credit 
indeed to the classic Nipigon home of 
his forbears! 

Just as if the capture of such a trout 
were not in itself sufficient to fill our re- 
spective cups of happiness brimmingly full, 
there came still another promise of even 





more enjoyment. A general, concerted rise | 


of fish all over the lake, a rise which 
started just as the creeiing of the big 


fellow was completed. Cliff whooped ex- | 


ultantly as he saw the ever-increasing 
number of widening rings and occasional 
splashes. For some reason the trout com- 
menced feeding in real earnest, and, break- 
ing off his spinner, he reached joyfully for 
his fly box, while I started working wet 
flies with renewed ambition and interest. 


HERE is no telling just how long a 

mid-day rise of this sort may last. 
It may be for an hour or so, or again, 
it may peter out in a few moments, stop- 
ping as quickly as it commenced and leav- 
ing the trout tired and lethargic, satiated 
with food, thus putting to an effectual 
end a promising day’s fishing. So we 
made the most of this one, and kept our 
flies continually in action, in which we 
were wise, for it was a rise of only 
short duration. But, Oh Man! 
plenty of action and excitement while it 
did last! 

For a few moments, while the rise was 
at its height, every cast we made brought 
results, but as might be expected, the num- 
ber of strikes exceeded by far the number 
ot trout we eventually creeled! There 
were throbbing, invisible strikes well under 
the surface, where both the size of the 
quarry and the ultimate results of the bat- 
Ue were doubtful, until the very last 
minute ; there were heart-quickening, head- 
and-tail rises on the surface to floating 
dry fly or bobbing dropper fly, strikes 
which in our excitement we missed shame- 
tauy. 
becoming soaked and bedraggled, and 
every time he was forced to tie on a fresh 
one, he cursed long and fluently at the 





Cliff's dry flies were continually | 





We found | 





Per Dollar 


In these 3 Powerfu/ EVINRUDES 


€) eae “—- boat ceases to be 
ec the price tags on these 
three famous Evinrude twins! 14 horsepower 
$190 — 
$220. Abundant power for family boats, big fishing 


ower at prices un- 


onomy when you re 
—20 horsepower —22 horsepower. $165 — 


boats, medium sized runabouts. 
matched by any comparable motors! 


Quality is equally compelling! Costly roller bearing 
construction, efficient underwater silencers are features 
of all three models. The world’s endurance records 
belong to this group of motors — 27'/2 days of non- 
stop running with Fastwin; 26 days with Speeditwin; 
the fastest Mississippi record, New Orelans to St. 


Louis — Speeditwin! 


| See these motors at your dealer’s — and write for 
| catalog today! Evinrude Division, Outboard Motors 
Corporation, 575 N. 27th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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MOST OUTBOAR 






SPEEDITWIN 
22 HORSEPOWER 


SPEEDITWIN 





EVINRUDE 


MAGNETO IGNITION OUTBOARD MOTORS 


O HORSEPOWER 


) rorsepow 


2 
I 





A 4 hors © twin- 
cylinder Evinrude for 
less than $100. Easy 
to start, simple to op- 
erate, rugged, depend- 
able and quiet. The 
biggest value yet offer- 
an an outboard mo- 
tor. Write for literature 
and name of nearby 
ealer, 






SPEEDITWIN — 25 H. P. 


The finest twin-cylinder out- 
board. Equipped with in- 
ternalrotary disc valve and 
many other advanced fea- 
tures. Price $250. Electric 
starting model, $315. 





FASTWIN 
14 HORSEPOWER 


lops 14 orsepower 











Hints on Trout Dry Fly Fishing. 
tion given your problems. 


Branch— 
1334 Ballard, S. E. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


More Fishing—Less Fussing 


Tackle designed to give you more pleasure. 
dry fly exponent send for my special circular of Dry Fly Tackle and 25 
Immediate personal attention and solu- 


P. H. Y. Special Halford Anderson P. H. Y. Special Bi-Visible Flies in 
Payne Stag McCl Han Tapered leaders, of variations, all made 
Thomas King Elder : — extreme length and better of better ma- 
Hardy Hardy Bros. Hodgeman quality, spanish , aaa 
Cross Otter — gut. terials. Everything 
Heddon Crandall’s U. S. Rubber Salmon-Trout in fresh water 
Dry Fly Rods Dry fly lines Waders Bass Steelhead tackle 


Responsible parties may have balanced outfits sent for examination. 
We can mount your prize fish in a manner that will delight you. 


PAUL H. YOUNG 
8065 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


If you are, or want to be, a 


Manufacturer and 
Importer of Fine 
Tackle 














FLY FISHING FOR TROUT 


By Mark Catlin $1.50 Postpaid 


106 pages, 5x7%. Illustrated. One of the most 
common-sense works on trout fishing that has 
ever been published. A real text book by a life- 
time fly fisherman. Explains the life, habits, 
fighting qualities and favorite habitat of trout; 
what flies to use and when; what equipment to 
use; how to select flies; tying flies; how to cast; 
what to do in various weather and water condi- 
tions. A hook you’ll keep in your kit for con- 
stant and frequent reference. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Cole. 














FISHERMEN 


A perfect non-skid chain for Fishing Boots. Very 
light weighing only 6 oz. apiece. Easy 
on the feet. Makes wading a pleas- 
ure. Very strong and service- 
able. Made to fit any 
boot. When ordering 
state size of boot. 


$2 postpaid 


New price effective May 1, 
1931, $2.50 


Perfect Non-Skid Chain Co. 


5711 Munhall Rd. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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3 SAFE TIPS: 
ON 
TACKLE 







First, “Bristol” steel | 
rods. Second, “King- | 
fisher” lines, and | 
third, “Meek” or 
“Blue Grass” reels. Three safe tips. Good 
fishing starts with good tackle. 


Browse through the big Bristol Catalog. 
Just send a post card for your copy. Ad- 
dress The Horton Manufacturing Company, 
255 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. Pacific 
Coast agents, Phil B. Bekeart Company, 
717 Market 
Street, San 
Francisco, 
California. 


Bristol’ 


FISHING 
TACKLE 














—steadies 


nerves and betters the 
cast when big fellows are 








This Remington Pocket Knife 


has stag handle and two keen cutting blades of superior 
steel, so shaped that they are especially good for skinning 
and cleaning fish, game birds, and fur bearing animals. 
We will send you this knife. 


NATIONAL 
of charge on receipt of only SPORTS 

$1.00 for a whole year’s sub- 
scription to NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN, a 68-page 
monthly magazine crammed 
full ef hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing and trapping stories and 
pictures, valuable information 
about guns, rifles, fishing 
tackle, game law changes, best 
places to get fish and game, 
etc, Biggest value ever offered 
in a sporting magazine. 

Clip this adv. and mail today 
with $1.00 bill. 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 
113 Transit Bldg. Boston, Mass. 














| miserable 


| brought us. 
| own trout from the creel and we checked 
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The author’s daughter seems proud 


of Cliff’s fontinalis. Photo by Clif- 
ford White, Banff 


delay. Twice in rapid succession he struck 


| flashing rises too forcibly and left flies 


firmly implanted in the jaws of two hungry 
brookies who were probably as surprised 
as he was—but I doubt it—and when a 
little 6-inch Rocky Mountain 
whitefish, locally misnamed “grayling,” 
stole his fly from the very jaws of a mighty 
brook trout, even as he turned to strike, 
honestly, I thought Cliff would blow up! 
3ut nevertheless, tenderly and carefully, 
he turned the silvery, sucker-mouthed 


_ creature loose with the good-natured ad- 


monition not to do anything like that again 
or he might get knocked on the head, 
despite the Park’s 8-inch minimum regu- 
lation. Probably it was justice, call it what 
you will, but on his next cast he rose, 
hooked, and subsequently landed another 
trout as large, or larger, than the one the 
grayling had caused him to miss, 


S FOR myself? Well, I was having the 

time of my life! Admittedly, the mor- 
tality rate on flies and leader points was 
high, for with my long and powerful rod 
it was all too easy to strike too severely 
for the strength of fine drawn gut, and in 
my excitement it was difficult to control 
myself well enough to hit easily; but still, 
despite my awkwardness, luck was with 
me, and before the rise was over I man- 
aged to basket three beauties, all within 
an ounce or so of the 2-pound mark. 


With these I was mighty well content, as 
who in this day and age wouldn’t be? 


Incidentally, at one time I even had a 
double on, both big fellows; but as is 
invariably the case, with two big trout 
fighting against each other, as well as 
against the naturally over-anxious wielder 


| of the fly-rod, the old, old story repeated 


itself and “they both got away,” taking 
with them a badly-used leader in two sec- 
tions. And again, just as the number of 
rises was beginning to diminish, I took a 
chance cast directly against the reedy 
shore, and hooked the largest cutthroat 
trout I have ever seen, before or since. She 
was a big hen fish, of at least 5 pounds 
weight, but for some reason or other had 
never spawned during the spring, and as a 
consequence was so logy and so full of 
long-overripe eggs which deluged the boat 
as Cliff lifted her in the net, that we re- 
leased her, as being unfit for eating or for 
any other purpose. 

With the frantic stimulation of the 
height of the rise over, at last Cliff and 
I started breathing normally again and 
took stock of what Vermilion’s bounty had 
One by one, Cliff lifted his 


their weights on the spring balance. Cliff 


i had landed five in all, but his first was still 





the biggest brook trout of the day, none 
of his others exceeding 2% pounds, but 
one of his smaller ones was the most beau- 
tifully conditioned trout we had ever seen, 
Only a scant 14 inches in length, it was 
as fat as any butterball and weighed 2 
ounces over 2 pounds—proving still further 
that the little water of the Vermilion is 
capable of providing almost unlimited food 
resources for its finny denizens. 


\ HILE the afternon was still young, 

Cliff and I agreed that it was right 
to pack up and call it a day. True, we 
might have managed to pick up a few more 
trout had we so wished, but we had ample 
for our needs, and to keep on fishing after 
such a phenomenal rise would probably 
have been a disappointing anticlimax at 
best. We preferred to leave the Vermilion 
with the memory of the fishing as it had 
been during that hectic but enjoyable hour. 

During the balance of that season, and 
last season as well, Cliff and I have made 
many visits to that trout-filled little water, 
sometimes spending a leisurely day on its 
surface, but more often, just slipping out 
for an hour or so of sport in the evening, 
and occasionally in the early morning. As 
yet we have not been disappointed. Not 
always have we got fish, but never have 
we failed to find enjoyment, and on every 
expedition we have learned something more 
of these transplanted easterners and their 
ways, something that some day will be of 
help in this or other waters. 

So far there does not seem to be any 
noticeable decrease in the numbers of trout 
the lake holds, and there is no reason why 
the numbers should lessen or the average 
size decrease for many years to come. All 
that is required is a fair measure of pro- 
tection during the spawning season, and 
good sportsmanship on the part of those 
who angle for them. With this, the brook 
trout of the Vermilion should provide good 
fishing for the wielders of the fly-rod al- 
most indefinitely. 

At any rate, Cliff and I sincerely hope 
so! 


Cougar Characteristics 
(Continued from page 31) 


Then for the first time in all of my ex- 
perience of hunting and wholesale slaughter 
of the cougar family, could I now speak 
with authority on the cougar language. 
Later I heard the sound more often. The 
‘meow’ would carry for a half mile in the 
forest. As I became accustomed to finding 
tracks of the cats in bunches, I realized 
that they hunt in that manner where they 
are plentiful, and are real cronies in time 
of need. They may start a hunt alone or 
as individuals and then locate each other 
by their call. 

*My largest kill in one winter of coyotes, 
with a rifle, is 111. My total kill during 





Papa and mamma cougar, little Willie 
and two sisters, bagged by Hildebrand. 
Kittens usually come in pairs, male and 
female. If triplets, one male and two 
females. Never two males 














the years of coyote hunting, is 1,700, be- 


sides my annual toll of cats. The forest 
census of the Chelan National Forest lists 
over 4,000 deer within its boundary. Deer 
are now on the increase, 650 being listed 
as killed by hunters during the three days 
open season in Okanogan County in 1930.” 

Hildebrand has helped the game commis- 





blood- 

hound, kneeling behind two recently 

killed cougars in the hills of Okanogan 
County, Wash. 


Hildebrand and his famous 


sioners to build up the game until it is 
known as the wonder country of the 
Northwest. To Hildebrand goes the credit 
for his untiring efforts and vigilance over 
the great Chelan and Okanogan forests, 


because slaying the cougar means increase | 


in the deer. 


Editorial Note:—Our correspondent’s version 
of a cougar attack (which was described in 
Outdoor Life at the time it happened) brings 
up the subject of one trait that is almost pro- 
verbial in the habits of the cout —ien abject 
cowardice. There are some rare instances on 
record to show that the cougar might attack 
man unprovoked—the incident of the attack 
on Jimmy Fehlhaber being one of the only two 
authentic cases we know of, and both attacks 
having been made on boys. (We never knew of 
an unprovoked attack by a cougar on a man.) 

The other case of the attack ona boy occurred 
in California many years ago, probably ten or 
twelve. A boy was playing on a stream not far 
from his school when a cougar attacked. While 
the beast was mauling the lad the school- 
teacher (a woman) ran to his assistance, broom- 
stick in hand. The animal turned on her and 
killed her. 

Scott Teague, the old Colorado big game 
hunter and guide, with whom we have been on 
many bear and lion hunts, once came upon a 
cougar that was eating the remains of a deer. 
Scott noticed that the cat showed an extra- 
ordinary menacing attitude as he came up, and, 
being armed with only a small .22 rifle, he stood 
for awhile, undecided as to what was best to do. 
In relating the incident, Scott said this was the 
first time he was ever held at bay by a cougar. 
The attitude of the animal was so bold that 
Teague decided to retreat, which he did—re- 
turning later with his dogs and treeing it. It 
proved to be an exceptionally old animal, with 
teeth either badly broken or worn down to the 
gums. 


Battles of the African Jungle 
(Continued from page 27) 
of the brutes watching him. He made for 
the camp, with the native’s help, but he 
was confident that, 
boy gave them, they would have attacked, 
and probably finished the lion’s work. He 
said that since then he has every sympathy 
with the native’s terror of the hyena. 
Coming to the crocodile, I doubt 
vhether the reptile has any more redeeming 


trhood. Yet I once saw an example of 
vhat may have been maternal affection, 
annibalistic as the species undoubtedly is. 
On the banks of the Quando, one after- 
noon, I found under a clump of trees a 
crocodile’s nest. My boy assured me that 
under the flattened and scale-marked sand 
were many eggs. I asked him whether 
the sun hatched them. He pointed to the 
shade above, and the marks of belly scales, 
and said: “They are deep down. How 
can the sun hatch them?” 


Ae aee, 
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Then he explained that, during the 
night, the female crocodile which had 
deposited the eggs would lie on the sand 
above them, presumably as a guard, and 
perhaps to conserve the heat already in the 
| sand. This sounded interesting, and I 
suggested coming back at daylight. When 
he found this prevented his ‘taking the 
eggs right away, he demurred. I pointed 
out that he could have them on the mor- 
row. I did not wish to preserve crocodiles, 
but only to observe them. My promise 
proved premature, however. 

Making a temporary camp a mile away, 
I returned well before dawn, and took 
cover. As the moonlight gave place to 
day, I noted the form of a huge crocodile 
stretched over the place we had marked. 
That, at least, was my first thought. But, 


| as the light grew, I noticed that she was 


scooping out sand with her front feet. 
Then that she was lying beside an exca- 
vation. And, a minute later, a number of 
tiny forms clinging to her back. 

All attention, I soon became aware that 
she was loosening the sand and assisting to 
birth the young crocodiles, which had ap- 
parently hatched out during the night. As 
each of the small reptiles crawled forth 
—some of them from a depth of 18 inches 
—it swarmed agilely upon the great moth- 
er, and clung to her back. I had heard 
of natives witnessing this on a few occa- 
sions, but very rarely, and had not credited 
it. 

Perhaps the sun was two hours old 
when what seemed to be the last finally 
emerged. I had then counted forty-four 
of the brood, and, as I noted the last, the 
mother turned and moved slowly toward 
the stream. Wishing to see the final act 
I did not shoot, but as she entered the 
river I ran to the bank. I then saw the 
utility of her care. 


S SHE entered the stream, the young- 
sters left their anchorages, and swam 
like small fishes downstream. As_ they 
took their first few strokes the head of 
a large crocodile cleaved its way toward 
them, and in a moment the mother shot 
like a torpedo at the marauder. A battle 
royal commenced between the pair, which 
I terminated by shooting one of them. I 
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never recovered the body, so can not say 
which it was. I am satisfied, however, 
that but for the mother’s intervention it 
would have sadly reduced the strength of 


| the hatch, as without doubt she herself 


would have done with a stranger brood. 
That she denied herself the luxury of her 


| own helpless progeny may be placed to 


her credit. 

On the Quando, too, I have known a 
crocodile develop a habit of attacking 
canoes, to secure their occupants as prey. 
Probably accident led him to do so, and 
not intelligent calculation. I was camped 
on a backwater, one afternoon, when I 
noted a canoe eng aged in fishing. Suddenly 
a hippo rose penne it and shot the three 
occupants into the water. The three struck 
out lustily for the bank, and the hippo dis- 
appeared without attacking. 


They were nearing safety when one 
gave a frightful scream and disappeared, 
The manner in which he threw up his 
arms, and the quick reddening of the water, 
were sufficient to show that a crocodile 
had got him. I went away soon after, but 
on my return, a week later, the natives 
told me that a few days after the tragedy 
another canoe entered the backwater, and 
that the same crocodile had emerged ‘from 
the water, placed his forefeet on the side 
of the canoe and overturned it, and had 
taken another native! 


HE thing seemed unbelievable, and I 
suggested that another canoe should 
enter, while I patrolled the bank close to, 
to defend it. The natives emphatically as- 
serted that “there was nothing doing.” So 
at last I arranged to send a canoe out 
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from the bank toward sundown, with a 
dog tied in it. I insisted that the canoe 
must have been overturned by accident and 
not by design, and that others would be 
unmolested. 

There was practically no current in the 
backwater, but the gentle breeze took the 
canoe gradually away from the bank where 
we watched. The dog, finding himself a 
captive and alone, at once howled his pro- 
test, and continued to do so as the boat 
bore him away. We had waited perhaps 
ten minutes, and the canoe was about 20 
yards out, when, sure enough, the long 
head of a crocodile appeared beside the 
boat. 

In a moment it rose erect, and with a 
rush the reptile’s front feet bore heavily 
on the side of the dugout, which at once 
overturned. While he was half out of the 
water I fired, and by the way he sagged 
back I knew he was badly hit. The dog, 
being fastened, went down with the canoe, 
but [ felt sure that that particular croco- 
dile would have no interest in him. 

Watching for half an hour longer, we 
saw the feeble struggles of the saurian 
once or twice, and knew he would float 
in due course. But it was thirty-six hours 
later before we recovered his carcass. To 
make sure that it was the “educated” mon- 
ster we were anxious about, we held a 
post-mortem, and found, in the stomach, 
wire and ivory bangles which were rec- 
ognized as belonging to the victims, with 
masses of woolly hair. 


H“? we not secured the carcass, I am 
certain that backwater would have been 
fished no more. I have heard of only one 
other instance where crocodiles attacked 
boats, and in that case, too, the reptile was 
soon shot. Such instances are quite un- 
usual, and fortunately so. For although a 
properly made boat would probably be 
safe, none of the hundreds of native dug- 
outs would be. If the reptiles knew their 
power, river travel in such craft would 
soon have to be abandoned. 

I once saw a crocodile actually attack, 
and overcome the resistance of, a buffalo 
bull, in the following circumstances. | 
had watched the reptile lying on a sand 
bank with huge mouth open, and_ his 
feathered friends—probably the only ones 
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he has!—picking the refuse from his 
teeth, for some time, when a troop of 
buffalo for which I had been waiting came 
down to drink. ' 
Instantly, and noiselessly, the crocodile 
siipped into the water, and I wondered in 
amazement whether he would really attack 
such great quarry. The six cows drank, 


and the bull had stooped to water before | 


I saw a sign of the reptile. Then came 


a lightning swirl of waters, and the bull | 


jerked up his head with the crocodile 
fastened to his nose. He stood on a shelv- 
ing slope, which no doubt helped the 
crocodile, and inch by inch he was dragged 
nearer the water. Suddenly, with a mighty 
effort, he tore free; but before he could 
get out of reach—or even turn to do so 
—the crocodile fastened to his foreleg. 


JWN went the great head, and the 


( 
D horns lifted the crocodile clear of the 


water and half on to the sand. But the 
effort cost him his stance. He slipped to 
his knees, and in a moment the crocodile 
had the nose hold again. Then I fired at 
the reptile, and he relaxed his grip and 
disappeared. I hope I got him, but I never 
recovered the carcass. > 
3efore the bull could get up the bank 
I dropped him, and by dark we had the 
meat and hide away. But, looking at the 
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nose, I found that the crocodile’s grip had 
crushed the bone to pulp, and the flesh— 
like that on the foreleg—was torn clean 
away. It seemed inconceivable that such 
deadly power and ferocity could develop in 
a creature which emerged from an egg, 
and which began life, maybe 150 years 
ago, as a lizard about 6 inches long! The 
bull’s assailant must have been quite 18 
leet. 

I have often heard the theory that 
crocodiles travel overland for long dis- 
tances; but my impression is that this is 
owing to the fact of their discovery in 
pools a long way from a river. The ex- 
planation probably is that, having taken 
up quarters there in their young days, in 
flood time, they have never yet troubled 
leave. They grow slowly and mate 
late; so that, given reasonable food sup- 
plies, they have no need to seek a river. 
Yet I entertained the theory myself once. 
The first crocodile tragedy in which I was 
concerned promoted the belief. 


to 


HAD camped one night on a big pool 

near the forest, and between that and 
the river stretched about 8 miles of dry 
watercourse. I had no thought of croco- 
(iles, and neither had my carriers. Yet 
about 9 o’clock at night we were startled 
by a shriek of agony from the direction 
of the pool. It transpired that a carrier 
had gone for water in the moonlight, and 
all we found were his calabash and blan- 
ket, and the marks of his deeply imprinted 
toes at the water’s edge. 

It was obvious that a crocodile had 
taken him. So next day we discussed the 
possibility of revenge. At last I had a pit 
dug close to the water, fenced at each end 
with bush, and covered lightly with sticks 
and grass. On the land side we tied one 
of the native dogs, and about sundown 
prepared to watch. 

For about two hours the dog howled 
conscientiously, and the noise was getting 
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monotonous, when a long snout lifted itself 
from the water, and a pair of wicked eyes 
searched the vicinity inquiringly. Then 
the head came nearer the bank, and pres- 
ently emerged, followed by the long reptile 
body. In short, lizard-like rushes, he 
came up the bank and made straight for 
the dog. I was afraid that if I shot he 
might regain the water, so trusted to the pit. 

When he saw the dog, his evil eyes 
fairly glistened in the moonlight, and he 
made one last determined rush. His haste 
made his capture sure. The sticks col- 


lapsed beneath him, and he disappeared 
headfirst. We released the dog, and in the 
morning settled the crocodile’s account 


amidst the rejoicings of the natives. 

He was only 11 feet long, but never- 
theless we found in his stomach bangles 
and a knife which had belonged to the 
lost native. This showed that he had al- 
ready eaten the victim, and with small and 
tender-fleshed victims that is doubtless his 
habit. With the larger game, he must of 
necessity await its decomposition; as his 
small throat, with its curious, sliding 
valve, makes the swallowing of large, 
tough morsels impossible. 

Nevertheless, nothing is too large or 
tough for him to attack, and nothing is 
too foul for him to swallow. His stealth 
and swiftness are his chief weapons, and 
his cowardice man’s best safeguard. 

(The End) 


The Poisoner Again 
(Continued from page 29) 


which prey upon it. Indeed, this not infre- 
quently has the opposite effect. To be sure, 
it is sometimes necessary to thin out coy- 
otes, where effort is being made to reestab- 
lish antelope or deer by introducing a few 
as seed. In many instances, however, as 
recognized by biologists and progressive 
sportsmen, killing off the predators some- 
times has a deleterious effect. A case in 
point is furnished by the grouse of a cer- 
tain part of Scandinavia. The grouse were 
subject to minor fluctuations. Thinking to 
increase the supply, the flesh-eating birds 
and animals were eliminated. The grouse 
did increase, for two or three years. Then 
an endemic disease spread so far and wide 
that the grouse population has been at ex- 
tremely low ebb over a long period of 
years, in contrast to the fair number found 
when the flesh eaters were on guard to 
quickly eliminate the easily caught sick 
individuals and cut short their activity as 
carriers and spreaders of the disease. 
Other cases nearer home might be cited. 
Indeed, it is a question whether or not 
any coyote destruction should be allowed 
in parts of California, removed from sheep- 


raising areas, where in spite of hunting 
deer are so increasing as to become a 


menace to cultivated crops. This side of 
the question is seldom if ever mentioned 
by the Survey officials, who seek these 
large appropriations through the support 
of sheepmen. 


N PRESENTING a defense of the con- 

trol of the coyote, does not “The Other 
Side of the Poison Case” avoid the main 
issue? It is safe to say that if the coyote 
alone were concerned, naturalists, furriers, 
and sportsmen never would have made so 
wide a protest, if any protest at all. Aside 
from our fur bearers and other small vic- 
tims of poison and traps, what may we 
expect for some of our larger game? The 
cougar, worth 50 bucks in any sportsman’s 
career, what of it? What of the mag- 
nificent Alaskan brown bear, monarch of 
them all? The Biological Survey made no 
public protest against removal of its pro- 
tection. The ten-year program seeks to 
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increase carnivore-killing funds for Alaska 
by more than six times. The brown bear, 
accused of ruining the live stock industry 
in certain regions, may have eaten a scrag- 
gly cow or two on Kodiak Island. Will 
the brown bear, too, change from an ani- 
mal worth saving to an enemy of live 
stock which must be “controlled”? Per- 
haps not, but we wonder. 

Sheepmen and stockmen are not syn- 
onymous. The well-marked tendency of 
Biological Survey advocates of the $13,- 
000,000 ten-year program, to speak of 
stockmen favoring the bill, is misleading. 
Cattlemen as a group have no case against 
the coyote. Rather, the majority value his 
services as a scavenger or as a check on 
jack rabbits and rodents, which compete 
with cattle for forage. Furthermore, by 
no means all the sheepmen are in favor of 
poison. The only county on which I have 
figures is one where last year thirty-six 
sheepmen out of a total of forty-four 
signed a referendum seeking to do away 
with the Biological Survey’s predatory 
animal work. The eight who did not sign 
were the owners of larger flocks and polit- 
ically the more powerful. At least a 
majority of these eight were reported op- 
posed to game propagation in the region 
too. Any statement that stockmen favor 
the use of poison must not be taken at its 
face value. Actually only a fraction of 
the sheep owners are behind it. 


AS ENTIRELY different matter that 
must not be overlooked is the unfilled 
need for development of a division of the 
3ureau of Biological Survey to investi- 
gate and improve our wild iur supply. A 
division of this kind, comparable to the 
one Mr. Ashbrook ably heads for fur 
farming, would not only abundantly jus- 
tify its purpose, but might go far toward 
counterbalancing the wildly rotating and 
overdeveloped division for destroying ani- 
mals. 

The idea sponsored by executive officials 
that farmed furs will replace the wild 
catch is, of course, contradicted by those 
best informed. Farmed furs at present 
produce in the United States only $6,000,- 
000 to $8,000,000, mostly silver and black 
fox, as against the $60,000,000 to $70,000,- 
000 of wild catch. Except in foxes, the 
quality of the fur in farmed animals is 
poorer than in the wild take. Also, it 
will hardly prove feasible to farm such 
animals as, for instance, the skunk, whose 
pelt averages perhaps one-twenty-fifth as 
much as that of a silver fox, which costs 
no more to feed and raise than the skunk. 

The example of Canada, which inci- 
dentally yields only about one-fourth the 
value of wild-taken fur produced by the 
United States, might profitably be copied. 
There—and I have in mind British Colum- 
bia—practically all the public land is so 
administered that individuals have their 
trap lines registered for personal use. The 
result has been to eliminate the renegade 
trapper and substitute one who, as they 
put it up there, “farms his line.” This is 
done by dividing the trap line into sec- 
tions, on which the smaller fur bearers 
are trapped every other year, resulting in 
increasing annual catches due to conser- 
vation. Should not the Biological Survey 
have made effort in this direction with 
respect to our national forests and other 
public lands? 





HIS is only one of a number of eco- 

nomically justified lines of activity 
which might place our wild fur supply on 
a sound basis. That a natural resource 
yielding as much as $70,000,000 annually, 
and with potential values more than dou- 
ble the present income, has been neglected 
this long is only less amazing than that 
the very Bureau which should be develop- 





ing it, is instead, accomplishing its pro- 
gressive destruction through use of poison 
and through trapping out of season. 

Having owned live stock and poultry 

menaced by coyotes, having trapped and 
raised fur bearers for profit, having been 
delegated by the Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey and other similar institutions to study 
wild life problems, and attempt adjustments 
of special ills resulting from man’s selfish 
interests and ignorance, I feel, perhaps 
more keenly than most people realize, the 
fact that the present problem of adjust- 
ment of interrelationships is not to be 
solved in a day, especially with our present 
fund of information. 

Further, I feel a sympathetic interest for 
each of the groups to be served. However, 
this interest is no greater, pro rata per 
dollar of value, for one group than for 
any other, and I object most emphatically 
to overemphasizing any special one, say 
protection of live stock at the expense of 
the natural fur supply. With the hope 
that the executive officials will see their 
way clear to adopt a changed point of view 
along these lines, I respectfully submit the 
following: 

* 


TENTATIVE PLATFORM FOR EQUITABLE Ap- 
MINISTRATION OF THE PREDATORY 
ANIMAL PROBLEM 
1. Elimination of poison except in cases 
of absolute necessity, such as might arise 
during an actual outbreak of rabies. 

. Judicious use of traps and 
against individual killers. 

3. Substitute for approximately every 
four poorly paid hunters one well-paid 
expert hunter. Add two or three soundly 
trained economic biologists as field super- 
visors. 


4. Work where need is shown on the 
part of the community at large, not where 
the cost of the work plus damage, say to 
the fur supply, amounts to more than the 
damage in the case where relief is asked. 


dogs 


To accomplish among other things: 


(a) More efficient control through more 
thorough and equitable protection of sheep 
and poultry, if it be politically necessary 
to subsidize the sheep interests to this 
extent. 


(b) Reduction in total cost of control 
operations. 
(c) The first step toward conservation 


of the natural fur supply, now yielding 
more than $1,000,000 annually in California 
alone, with prospect of a far greater yield 
under improved carnivorous-mammal ad- 
ministration. 

(d) Partial elimination of needless de- 
struction of beneficial animals which act 
importantly as checks (not necessarily 
controls) upon insect and rodent pests 
detrimental to cultivated crops. 

(e) Correction of the general public's 
growing hostility and opposition to sheep- 
men as a result of the needless and waste- 
ful destruction of harmless and beneficial 
forms of wild life accomplished ‘nciden- 
tally to eliminating harmful predacors by 
the present defective control methods. 
Actually, the sheepmen themselves may be 
less to blame for these uneconomical prac- 
tices than those who develop and execute 
the control. 

({) Improvement of game conditions. 

(g) Enforcement of present state laws 
prohibiting the use of poison in taking fur 
bearers, which is almost impossible so long 
as Federal and state agencies set the ex- 
ample for violation. 

Indeed, a majority of the best-informed 
economic biologists doubt the wisdom of 
subsidizing some special group like the 
sheep grower, at all, in the sense of doing 
the actual work for him. Carrying on 
research to direct him in practice, of a 















nature consistent with the welfare of the | 
community at-large, is another matter, and 
seemingly not only a justified, but an es- | 


sential activity of the Federal Bureau. It 


is not generally understood that predatory | 


animal killing was initiated first against 


the wolf, not the coyote, as a war-time | 


measure and to justify continued existence 
of the Bureau of Biological Survey by its 
conserving the beef supply. The emer- 
gency has passed, and the wolf has been 
brought under control, for only eight were 
taken by all the Government operators in 
1928-29. Is there valid excuse for the 
present activity ? 


HE fact that the main executive officials 
of the Biological Survey, for the first 
time in its history, are not biologists, has 


been aptly likened by some to what might | 
be expected if we substituted lawyers for ‘| 


physicians, or perhaps placed a good auto 


mechanic in charge of a division where he | 


was faced with teaching, directing research 
in, and applying principles of, advanced 
physics. It is not meant to imply, of 
pnt that the Chief of the Bureau, a 
forester, the Associate Chief, a most as- 
tute lawyer and politician, and also for- 


merly of the Forest Service, and the 
predatory animal leader, trained in the 
school of destruction maintained by the | 


Bureau, are not able men, but merely that | 


it seems odd that the Biological Survey is 
not officered by trained biologists. 
However this may be, there is crying 


need for trained biological leadership that | 


can command appropriations (neither too 
small nor, as in the case of the ten-year 
program, unnecessarily large) on the basis 


of needs rather than on mere requests for | 


eliminating animals. Current arguments 
of executive officials that they are required 
by Congress to do this or that, 
pressure certain special interests exercise 
requires them to accede to unsound prac- 
tice to gain appropriations, etc., indicates 
one of three things, namely, temporary 
failure to grasp opportunity for best serv- 
ice, faulty leadership of the Bureau, or a 
system of government so fundamentally 
wrong as to preclude competent service by 
any bureau. The last I am not ready to 
admit. The first I hope is the explanation. 

At times, certain groups will, of course, 
insist that their interests receive attention 
to the exclusion of, and at the expense of, 
all others. However, if the United States 
Bureau of Biological Survey is to operate 
on Federal funds from the general tax 
levy, it sooner or later must develop, state, 
and carry out a policy of administration 


of our wild life resources which will ac- | 
complish their utilization for the greatest | 


good to the greatest number of people. 
When it does this, we one and all should 
stand ready to lend it our full and hearty 
support; for, logically, the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey should again come to stand 
for practical and economically sound wild 
life administration. 


The Ferocity of Bears 


(Continued from page 23) 


to the water’s edge, took a drink, and 
marched back. He did not even glance at 
the bears; they paid no attention whatever 
to him. Both the bear and the deer united 
n ignoring me. Of course we all saw one 
another. I was in plain sight, and after the 
first half minute or so was taking no pains 
to stand still: indeed, I had—rather gin- 
gerly—resumed casting. We were, simply, 
all of different species, with no interests 
in common. Here was an ideal situation 
for the ferocity- legend; for the female- 
and-cubs combination is much, oh much, 
leadlier than the male! 
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Three Perfect Reels 


running—silent, powerful action. 


By Shakespeare, The Master Reel Maker 


To demonstrate that the finest and most perfect reels can be built and sold at 
moderate prices, Shakespeare has designed and built these three reels, in which he 
has embodied every essential feature that constitutes a perfect reel. 


Correct design—right materials—accurate workmanship. Level-winding—fast—free- 


Read the detailed description of these beautiful reels, each of which is built like a fine 


watch, with every dimension precisioned to an accuracy of less than 1 /1000th of an inch: 


The Marhoff—This beautiful reel, 
after the master design of the late 
Walter E. Marhoff, is the highest ex- 
ample of the master reel maker's art. 
Its frame of solid nickel silver is plated 
with chromium harder than the finest 
steel, which insures a life-time of wear 
for its! eve lwinding feature. It is beau- 
tifully inlaid with ebony Burlite, and the 
polished stee|journals run in agate- 
j ewelled, bronze bushed bearings. No 
finer reel has ever been made. 
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to 429 N. Pitcher Street 
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Ask for the 1931 
HARDY CATALOGUE. 


The most informative work on Fishing 
& Methods published. Plates of Flies, 
Lures, etc., in Natural Colors. 400 
pages, FREE or apply to HARDY’S 
AGENTS 


The HENRY SMAIL Co., Inc. 
92 Fulton St., New York. 
HARDY Tackle was again prominent 
among the Prize Winners in the 1930 
“Field & Stream” “Big Fish Contest.” 
HARDY’S have recently been ap- 


pointed Tackle Makers to 
H. R. H. The PRINCE of WALES 


HARDY BROS., Ltd., 
ALNWICK, ENGLAND 
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siete ~ REVOLVER SHOOTING | 
y L. A. Himmelwright 
Regular Prize $4.00—NOW $2. 00 POSTPAID 
This has always been one of most popular books 
we have ever carried in our Book Shop, and the 
new edition is much more complete and compre- 
hensive with many photographs and diagrams 
which enhance its practical value. | 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 1824 Curtis St, Denver, Colo. | 
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The Criterion—The simple, harmoni- 
ous design of this fine reel, with its per- 
fection of every working part exempli- 
fies allthatis highest and bestin reel 
construction. Its frame is hard rolled 
brass,heavilynickelled, with beautifulra- 
dial circular finished head and tailplates. 
Level winding parts are chromium plat- 
ed, insuring lifetime wear, and the polish- 
ed steel journals runin agate-jewelled 
bronze bushed bearings. No more per- 
fectly performing reel can be made. 
Nearly every dealer in fine fishing tackle can show you these beautiful reels. 


SHAKESPEARE 











The Intrinsic—This beautiful reel is in 
the fullest sense a high-grade Shake- 
speare reel, and is backed by the 
Shakespeare unlimited, unqualified 
guarantee as toits perfection of de- 
sign, quality materials, and accurate 
workmanship. Its frame is hard rolled 
brass, heavily nickelled Chromium- 
plated, leve! winding partsinsure long 
life and wear, and its polished steel 
journals run in reamed bronze bushed 
bearings. In performance, it is equal 
to the finest 


FOR FREE COPY 

of’ ‘Fine Fishing Tackle” 

and ‘Fisherman's Good 
Luck Charm.” 


COMPANY 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 






Bait casting—fly fishing—trolling— 













when other baits do and when 
other baits don’t, Hildebrandt 
Spinners help fill the stringer. 
Can’t be beat for Bass and all 
ether game fish. For good fishing 
every day, take along an assort- 
ment of Flies and Spinners—use 
Hildebrandt’s—they spin so easy. 








Hildebrandt’s Hints— 
tells you how to catch 
fish in 1931—not a dry 
line in it. It’s FREE! 


Hildebrandt 


251 High Street 
Logansport, Indiana 
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‘by Raymond Ditmar 
$4.00 Postpaid 


This book is of interest to everyone whether amateur or 
professional. Illustrated by almost 200 photographs taken 
by the author. There are chapters devoted to turtles and 
tortoises; crocodiles and alligators ; lizards and snakes. 
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On another occasion myself, Mrs. White, 
Robert Pinkerton, his wife, his child, and 
his Irish terrier dog were moving across 
the flat country off the mouth of a river. 
We were occupying a good deal of space 
and sound, especially the Irish terrier. 
Nevertheless in the waist high grass we 
came very close upon a brownie, interrupt- 
ing him in the midst of a meal. The beast 
was munching horribly on—wild sweet 
peas! I caught just a glimpse of the top of 
his back, and the same instant he became 
aware of our presence. We were less than 
40 yards apart. He uttered a remark and 
stood up on his hind legs to face us. When 
one of these bears stands well up on his 
hind legs on an open flat the general effect 
is not unlike that of the Woolworth build- 
ing, for he is somewhat over 10 feet tall. 
His forepaws hung down comically over 
his stomach, his ruff stood out from his 
neck and shoulders, and the expression of 





Fishing for Dolly Vardens in an Alaskan 
stream 


his face was—well, lively. Here was a 
grand situation for anyone soaked up in 
the bear-legend. As heroic defender of the 
women and children I should have opened 
fire instantly. In which case we would 
have decorated the landscape with a half 
ton of carrion; or, if I had been a typical 
legend devotee, I might have shot hastily 
and badly, and someone would have been 
hurt or killed. The situation was further 
complicated by Lua, the dog. We did not 
quite know what his ideas might be. It 
was very possible that he might feel it 
incumbent on him to collect himself a bear. 
So Robert skirmished about getting hold of 
Lua; and the girls stood behind me; and I 
held the rifle at ready, just in case. 


HE bear looked us over. The expres- 

sion on his face changed to one of ludi- 
crous astonishment. Evidently he could not 
believe his eyes. His pink tongue swept 
across his nose to sensitize it with moisture. 
Finally he made up his mind, dropped to 
all fours, turned his back to us and started 
to walk away. After a few steps he stood 
up again. Three times he repeated the 
maneuver. Then in a comically disgruntled 
manner he turned for the forest, a mile 
away. He was in no hurry. Occasionally 
he paused to snatch a mouthful of vetch. 
Once he diverged to the river bank to gaze 
speculatively at its waters teeming with 
salmon. But he gave that up, and continued 
on. The last we saw of him, he was 
sauntering up the stream toward the higher 
waters where there were none of these 
gosh-dinged tourists. 

It is always very disgusting to be in- 
vaded by tourists. Mrs. White and I came 
around a bend one morning slap on a big 
fellow attending to his own ursine business 
on his own river. It was a sudden en- 


counter for all of us. This bear roared at 
us. I knew by previous experience that 
bears growled, and woofed and rumbled, 
but I did not know they roared, full lunged, 
deep voiced, like a bull; or, better, like a 
particularly powerful and resonant lion. 


Outdoor Life a Outdoor Recreation 


Short of an actual charge it was about as 
menacing a demonstration as one could ask. 
If this ferocious-bear virus had inoculated 
me even the tiniest bit, ‘I should certainly 
have felt that I had to strike first. Never- 
theless nothing untoward happened to any 
of us. After a moment the bear retired 
slowly into the devil’s club and brush at the 
edge of the little stream. We sat down on 
a log opposite him and about 25 yards 
away. We hoped he might come out again 
so we could see him further. He hoped 
that, having cleared the way for us, we 
would go on upstream and let him attend 
to his fishing. We could see the tops of 
the brush swaying as he moved about, but 
he remained tantalizingly invisible. So 
after a while we did go upstream. 

A week or so later I stood on a gravel 
bar in the center of a fast, small stream. 
I was enjoying a good stiff battle with 
a 2-pound Dolly Varden. That, in fast 
and cold water, means a real fight. By 
the way, a favorite reproach hurled at 
me by those eager to disqualify me as a 
competent witness, to prove my ignorance 
of sportsmanship, as it were, is that I fish 
for “the salmon trout, which all true 
sportsmen despise.” I quote from an offi- 
cial document. The “salmon trout” is the 
Dolly Varden. This is a clever attempt to 
take advantage of the fact that in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington and_ other 
states where anglers do most abound the 
Dolly Varden is a ground feeder, sluggish, 
and an inferior fish. It is, and justly, held 
in very low esteem. But in reality the Dolly 
is nothing more-nor-less than the west- 
ern variety of the much prized eastern 
brook trout. The latter would, in similar 
conditions, be just as sluggish, just as 
much of a ground feeder, just as inferior 
as a game fish. And per contra the Dolly 
in the cold, fast water of Alaska, is pre- 
cisely as game and desirable as his eastern 
cousin in like circumstances. He takes the 
fly well; he puts up a much stronger fight 
than either the cutthroat or rainbow. In- 
deed, if a large fish gives up sooner than I 
expected it should, I am pretty certain it 
will prove to be one of the latter species. 

Furthermore he is better eating. I am not 
alone in this opinion. Every sportsman, 
Alaskan or otherwise, who has actual ex- 
perience on Alaskan rivers—and who is 
not prejudiced by this controversy—agrees 
with me. I could name you dozens; dozens 
who have brought with them the prejudice 
born of southern experience and precon- 
ception. Make no mistake on that. The 
Dolly furnishes the best possible game fish- 
ing for speed, size and edibility. Its de- 
struction means the removal of a natural 
asset Alaska should be loth to lose. 


ELL, this particular Dolly was keep- 

ing me pretty busy. So busy that when 
I glanced up the bear was only about 60 
yards away. He was wading up the mid- 
dle of the stream, very deliberately but 
very directly, straight at me. I laid down 
the fishing rod. At once the trout started 
off with it. So I had to get a rock and 
lay it on the rod. By this time the bear 
was close. He was not “charging,” in the 
usual sense of the word, but he was com- 
ing directly at me in a most methodical 
manner, and he certainly looked as though 
he meant business. And he so continued 
until he emerged, dripping, on my gravel 
bar, and just 12 feet away. That was the 
time I slipped the safety catch from the 
rifle. I did not want to kill him; but that 
was close enough, and if he had taken an- 
other step or so, I should have done so. 
But he did not. He stopped, raised his 
head, sniffed carefully as a dog sniffs at 
something that puzzles him. Then, his 
curiosity satisfied, he walked around me 
and into the forest. -As the trout, miracu- 
lously, was still on, I continued the battle. 





I could, if space permitted, continue with 
more instances of the sort. But space does 
not permit. Suffice it to say that my own 
aburcant experience accords with the other 
evidence. These bears, in general, will let 
you alone if you let them alone. If this 
ferocity-legend did not exist, regrettable 
fatalities would be cut down to almost the 
vanishing point. If people would act more 
from their brains and less from their spinal 
columns they would get along all right. 
Read John Holzworth’s “Wild Grizzlies of 
Alaska.” He photographed over 200 bears 
at close range without trouble. Twice only 
did difficulty seem to threaten. In both 
instances the bear was turned by yelling 
at him and pointing a gun. 


Rut legends die hard. It is practically 
impossible to convince a man who does 
not want to be convinced, especially when 
he is emotionally stirred. 





Kodiak village and harbor 


There is a way out, however, by which 
all classes of opinion may be satisfied. A 
movement is afoot to set aside Chichagof 
Island as a National Park. Chichagof Is- 
land, if you do not happen to know, is 
south and west of Juneau, and just north 
of Sitka. From a recreational point of 
view it would be hard to beat, for it con- 
tains about everything a lover of the out- 
doors could wish. The back country is 
rugged, full of snow mountains, glaciers, 
lakes and forests. A very simple trail 
system would open it for the camper. Hun- 
dreds of streams swarm with trout up to 
9 and 10 pounds in weight. Its broken 
coast line is indented with land locked har- 
bors. It is within a few hours of Juneau 
and directly in the line of route on the In- 
side Passage, already so extensively visited 
by tourists. Its few private interests exist 
only on its fringe, at rare intervals, and 
would not interfere. And with the com- 
plete protection afforded by a National 
Park its brown grizzlies would thrive and 
be preserved forever. Chichagof, being an 
island, is completely surrounded by water. 
Those genuinely scared of bears could stay 
away; or, there is worlds of space on Chi- 
chagof beside the bear country for those 
who prefer it. But I’ll venture to predict 
that, completely protected, the bears at 
their daily business will come to be as 
great an attraction as are the grizzlies in 
Yellowstone. At any rate we will have 
them. 

So, if you are interested, write Secre- 
tary Wilbur, the Director of the National 
Park Service, any public official whose in- 
fluence counts, urging that this National 
Park be established. And, in spite of our 
little differences of opinion, I urge my 
critics in this bear business to give the 
present project their support. It is a good 
way out; and has the added merit of add- 
ing a great attraction, eventually a great 
money making asset to Alaska’s splendid 
equipment. 





















Book Reviews 


Tales of Rod and Gun, Compiled by Harry 


McGuire. Macmillan Co., New York. ais | 
pages, illustrated. $2.50. 
This first anthology of hunting and fishing 


tories will fill a unique place in the hearts of 
American sportsmen. The editor of this new 
lume explains in his preface that it has been 
privilege to read several hundred manuscripts 








r a single issue of Ourpoor Lire. ‘Good ones, 
fair ones, passable ones,” writes Mr. McGuire, 
“but where was that hunting or fishing master- 

whose prototype filled my mind night and 

Glimpses of this ideal were revealed in a 
imber of stories . . . but intimations only—the 
ideal seemed always to have slipped from the 
grasp of the author. So finally I decided to 
search the whole field of outdoor literature in 
America to find stories which came closest to this 
ideal. I found the seventeen stories which are 

1 this volume. My search was rewarded, not by 
a single perfect gem, but by a number of stories 
n each of which there seemed to be at least one 
true aspect of greatness.” 

In some cases, truly outstanding stories were 
found to have been written by men without ex 
nce as authors, by men who unquestionably 
ieceeded in “fringing the bell’ with one vivid 
experience told straight from the heart. In other 
instances, naturally, the greatest contributions to 
sporting literature were from the pens of famous 
portsmen-writers and such names as the follow- 
ing may well attest the caliber of this new book 
Zane Grey, Ben Burbridge, Rex Beach, Stewart 
Edward White, T. Morris Longstreth, Archiba!d 
Rutledge, Richard Halliburton and John C. Phil- 
lips. It would seem to us that no library of hunt- 
ng and fishing books can be complete without 
“Tales of Rod and Gun’’—in fact, this volume is 
in itself such a library. 








Game Fish of the Pacific, by Geo. C. Thomas, 
Jr., and Geo. C. Thomas, III. J. B. Lippincott 
te. So. 

A graphic description of big game fishing expe- 
riences off the Californian and Mexican coasts. 
The authors are especially well qualified to wvite 
such a book as they have won the five Tuna Club 
buttons awarded for record catches under the va 
rious specifications as to tackle. We are glad to 
recommend this volume to our readers most en- 
thusiastically because of its gripping action, be- 
cause of its abundant illustrations from photo- 
and drawings, and because of the im- 
valuable work done by the authors in 
pularizing the use of sportsmanlike tackle. 


graphs 


mensely 


French Heels to Spurs, by Loraine Hornaday 


Fielding. Century Co., New York. 203 pages, 
illustrated from sketches. $2. 
The author, who is only seventeen years old, 


writes with zest and infectious humor of her dude 
nch experiences. This book is well qualified to 


take its place with the works of the Rineharts 
ind the Burts in the all too limited literature re- 
sarding that unique development of our western | 





loor life, the dude ranch. As Will James, the 
irtist cow-puncher, says in his introduction, 
“There’s many people yet who don’t know that 
there are such places as dude ranches but with 
this book scattering around I’m thinking there’ll 
be more taking the Burlington west and wanting 
to see the life and the country Miss Fielding tells 
of. If they don’t it’ll be because, after reading 
book, they’ll feel they’ve already been there.” 


American Duck, Goose and Brant Shooting, by 


Dr. William Bruette. G. Howard Watt, New 
York. 415 pages, profusely illustrated. $7.50. 
The above-indicated number of pages is mis- 


ais } : 
leading as this book contains as md any words as | 


two average books of its size, and as much prac- 
tical information as any four books ever written 
on the subject. It is encyclopedic in its scope 
and detail, though not in its manner of presenta- 
tion. It deals with the natural history, descrip- 
tions and habits of ducks and geese, with more 
than sixty beautiful color plates, intelligently ar- 
ranged for purposes of identification. - Further- 
more, it considers hunting methods at great length 
bln dozens of sketches and diagrams on the 
ul 
decoys and retrievers, the principles of shoot- 
guns, ammunition and the estimation of 
speeds and leading. In short, this is today the 
book on ducks, geese and methods of hunting 


ing, 


ding of boats, blinds, and decoys, the training 


ry month in order to find about fifteen needed | 


Buy, beg or 
borrow one— 
get some 


REAL 
Fishing! 


| Use the 
Famous 


OR every-day all-around use with 
all lines, baits and fish, the original 





Bull’s-Eye Reel—that named itself—is 
still the fish getter from ‘way yonder! 
| Gives you the real bull's-eye casting 
accuracy that gets you tied to fish worth 
while. And what a friend when you've 
got your hands full}whipping a whopper 
that’s worth a whole summer of extra 
fine whiles! 

The Bull’s-Eye Reel, every ounce and 
inch as good as it looks, speaks for 


The A. F. Meisselbach Division 
3122 Taylor Street 
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No. 100 Level- & 
Winding Reel © 





itself everywhere. Large, handsome 
100-yard size. Nickel silver reel flanges, 
nickel steel pivots and adjustable phos- 
phor bronze bearings; silent free-running 
gears; best level-wind made. End plates 
of polished Permo in green, red, brown 
or black. Deep-anchored pillars and 
rigid under-slung seat—no binding or 
twisting. Guaranteed for life free from 
defects. Price only $5.00 

At your dealer's, or write to us. 


Book Catalog FREE 


Bite 
on request. 


of The General Industries Co. 
Elyria, Ohio. 


} Manufacturers of the Original and Genuine Meisselbach Fishing Reels of Quality 











The SHANNON HULA HULA 


In this bait the Hula 
Hula wiggle has been put 
on atailstrip by attach- 
ing it directly to the 
spinner. And boy, what 
action! No fish can res‘st 
it. Standard colors, feather 
or bucktail fly. 95c. 


SHANNON 





Made under 
J. P. Shannon Patents 


TWIN SPINNER 











them, and despite all the close- packed scientific 
and hunting lore it is interesting and entertain- 
ing reading. | 


The one and only all 
purpose bait. You can use 
it anywhere—in deep 
water or shallow, in the 
thickest weeds —casting 
or trolling. You’re sure 
of a good catch all ways. 
We guarantee satisfac- 
tion. Standard colors, 
feather or bucktail fly. 
90c. 





Made under J. P. 
Shannon Patents 
If your dealer can't supply you, send direct. Our 
1931 catalog shows all Jamison baits, including 
Barbless Hook Flies. Send for it now. 


THE 
Deot. ae'r 


” 739 S. California Ave., Chicago, III. 
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SHOFF TACKLE 
Gets the Big Ones! 


fishermen everywhere 
recognized the name “SHOFF” as a 
mark of excellence in the field of 
Ask for it by name! 


Experienced 


Fishing Tackle. 









SHOFF’S NEW 
CASTING 
MOUSE 


(Pat. Applied For) 





No. 300€ L 


No. for ‘o. 300CM for 
Dass, % 02. 4 00° musky, % oz $1.25 
weight, ea. weight, ea... 


ea. 


SHOFF’S THISTLE 
HACKLE DRY FLIES 


Free floating, especially in 
fast water. Will fool the wis- 
est trout. In 12 patterns, on 
hooks sizes 6 to 16, each, 25¢ 
$2.75) 


& Writefor our new 1931 Catalog. 





(Per dozen, 


Get SHOFF TACKLE at your leading Sporting 
Goods store, or send direct to the manufacturer— 


SHOFF TACKLE Co. 
(Dept. B} Kent, Washington 























conducted by 


~~ P A. Tanner 


Types of Small Boats for Outboard Motor Use 


HE Eskimo has his kayak; the South 

American Indian his dugout; on our 

Southern rivers and bayous you'll 
find the Johnboat; around the Thousand 
Islands you'll hear about the St. Lawrence 
skiff; the Gloucester fishermen will show 
you the dory; on the swift rivers of the 
far Northwest there are tunnel boats; up 
in the North Country where portages are 
the regular thing, the canoe reigns su- 
preme; on an inland lake in Wisconsin the 
peculiar product of the local boat builder 
may be most in evidence and favor; on a 
similar lake in Indiana or Maine, there may 
be an entirely different design; the oc- 
casional fisherman will own or rent an or- 
dinary flat bottom plank boat; the young 
athlete will prefer the double-pointed canoe ; 
the family will have a heavy, seaworthy, 
round-bottom boat; the sportsman, will 
drive a small runabout; the racer will guide 
a hydroplane. 

There are a great many variations from 
the comparatively few fundamental types 
of boats suitable for outboard motor pro- 
pulsion. Not only do individual boat build- 
ers influence the trends in their own neigh- 
borhoods, but local conditions of operation 
also have their effect. The individual own- 
er frequently has an idea of his own and 
has it incorporated in a design. 

It must be borne in mind, therefore, that 
while one may talk about a round-bottom 
boat as a type, the purebred may exist only 
in theory. In practice there are a thousand 
and one modifications. 

It will be interesting to discuss some 
eight or ten loosely defined types, particu- 
larly relative to their suitability for motor 
propulsion and their performance in differ- 
ent kinds of service, with different sizes of 
motors. 

The double-pointed, paddling canoe is one 
of the oldest American types—the Indians 
built it of birch bark. This long, light, 
buoyant type has long been a favorite be- 
cause of its shallow draft and the ease with 
which it could be carried over portages. 
For sport and pleasure, too, it offers ad- 
vantages. It affords a type of exercise, 
just so vigorous as the participant desires, 
which is very beneficial. With a reasonable 
amount of effort and a fair degree of skill, 
one can get satisfying results in speed, com- 
fort, seaworthiness. 

Naturally, when outboard motors first 
appeared, efforts were made to adapt this 
popular craft to it—or the motor to the 
craft. There were inboard installations 
where the drive shaft of the motor ex- 
tended through the bottom of the canoe, 
but the center of 
gravity was rather 
too high and the 


By P. A. Tanner 


make much headway. Then came the small, 
light weight, balanced twin motors. Some 
inboard installations of these were made, 
but the most satisfactory arrangment was 
a special bracket to be bolted to the gun- 
wales of the canoe near the stern, to carry 
the little motor off side, outboard. With 
useful load or ballast in the bow, and a 
motor not too large or powerful, the motor- 
ized canoe was and is a rather satisfactory 
light weight craft. If too much power is 
applied, however, the boat is inclined to 
“squat” badly as the propeller takes the 
water from under the narrow stern. 

So another type of boat was evolved. 
The designers retained the bent rib, 
thin-planking, canvas-covering, type of con- 
struction along with the straight keel and 
the tumble-home sides. They simply bor- 





A double-pointed paddling canoe with 

most of the bearing amidships, which 

makes it difficult to use with any but the 
lightest of motors 


rowed the wide and comparatively flat bot- 
tom from the row boat and built it into one 
end of the canoe with a sloping stern board 
thoroughly braced for strength. As a result, 
the canoe became a much better outboard 
motor boat for it now had more bearing at 
the rear and was adapted to the attachment 
of a conventional motor. The square stern 
canoe, while heavier than the double-pointed 
type and not well adapted to paddling, has 
met with considerable favor, particularly 
where a light-weight boat is necessary or 
desirable. 


la types of canoes are built in lengths 
commonly, of from 16 to 20 feet al- 
though for special purposes there are 
smaller and larger ones on the market. The 
double-pointed canoe is suitable for the 
smaller and lighter motors—around 10 
cubic inches and under—1 to 3 maximum 
horse power and with these will make a 
speed of 6, 8 or 10 miles per hour. It is 
useless to try to get much greater speed 
with greater power as the bow and stern 
of the craft are not suitably shaped. 
Larger motors may be installed on the 
square stern canoe, and higher speeds can 
be attained. Even so, as a type they are 
not particularly fast as they do not usually 
have the fine lines forward for a fast dis- 
placement boat nor the flat lines amid- 
ships and aft necessary to plane on. top of 


the water. With a small motor, speed of 
around 6:'to 10 miles; with a limit class A 
motor of 6 to 8 horsepower, 9 to 12 miles 
per hour; and with a more powerful class 
B motor, on the larger sizes only, from 
10 to 15 miles per hour, are about what 
one can expect. 

A canoe type is light to handle and does 
not dry out over winter or when left on 
the beach in the summer sun. An oc- 
casional coat of varnish inside and out and 
ordinary care will maintain them in good 
condition for years. 


OWBOATS, for outboard motor use, 
are sometimes divided into three general 
classes: The light, round or V-bottom 
rowboat, the heavy, round or V-bottom 
rowboat, and the ordinary flat-bottom boat. 
The light rowboat may be either smooth 
built—with the edges of the planks matched 
and fitted together—or clinker built—known 
as lap and strake—in which the edge of the 
upper plank overlaps the one next below 
it, the two securely joined all along the 
edge with clinch nails. This type may be 
anywhere from 12 to 18 feet long (but of 
course there can always be freaks in any 
type). Usually, in the round-bottom type. 
the stern is well streamlined at the water 
line, rising into a fairly wide transom above 
the water for the attachment of the motor. 
By far the most bearing on or in the water 
is amidship. That is where the principal 
load is carried when the boat is rowed. 
On account of this streamlined stern, this 
type is rather inclined to “squat” under 
motor power and it is usually necessary to 
carry the load or ballast in the bow. Some- 
times, too, there is a rather deep keel ex- 
tending clear to the stern. When this lies 
forward of the motor propeller it will fre- 
quently cause cavitation, sometimes so 
severe that a piece of the keel 3 or 4 feet 
jong forward from the stern must be cut 
away. 

While the ribs of the round-bottom, light 
rowboat are bent, those in the V-bottom 
type are usually sawed and bolted (or 
riveted) forms. This construction is just 
as satisfactory from every standpoint if 
good design and good materials are used in 
the first place. While the bottom may be 
curved upward at the stern, it is not, us- 
ually, streamlined like the round-bottom 
type. In general, therefore, the V-bottom 
boat has somewhat more bearing at the 
stern and is not so inclined to “squat.” On 
the other hand, there is a question whether 
it is as easy to row. 

There are many variations of both the 
round and the V- 
bottom boats; 
either may be can- 





vibration of the 
old early motors 
was most too much 
for such light 
craft. This sort of 
installation did not 








A smooth-built rowboat for a light motor. The bottom rises sharply at the stern, 
a feature better for rowing than for use with motor power 
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boat may have the round chines of the 
other type; the round-bottom boat may 
have a wide and nearly flat stern to give 
good bearing for motor operation; either 
type may be decked or open; there may 
be high freeboard forward and fine lines 
with lots of flare outward in the sides just 
back of the bow to make a dry boat in 
rough water; one, designed and built in 
a well equipped shop by a man that knows 


the business, may be a very fine boat, | 


while another, perhaps just as beautiful a 
boat to the uninitiated, may be hard to 
row, difficult to steer when motor operated, 
and slow. 








\N GENERAL, one of the small twin out- | 
board motors of 2 to 4 horse power, on a | 


12 or 14-foot light, round or V-bottom row- 
boat, will drive it 6 to 8 miles per hour. 


A limit class A motor on the 14 or 16-foot. 


sizes will give from 8 to 11 miles per hour ; 
and a class B motor on the 14, 16, or 18- 
footers will push them along from 9 to 14 
miles per hour. There have been cases, of 
course, where much higher speeds were 
made. 

What has been said about the light row- 
boat applies also to the next classification— 
the heavy, round or V-bottom, rowboat, 
except, perhaps, that rowboat is not exactly 
the right word to use. This type is in 
reality a special outboard motorboat. It 
has oarlocks for emergency, but the strong, 
substantial transom and the wide, flat-bot- 
tom at the stern indicate that the designer 
had the outboard motor in mind from the 
first. 

Of course there are heavy rowboats 
too—like the lifeboats on the deck of a 
small vessel or the craft used as tenders 
in certain services of the navy—or just 
plain, staunch, seaworthy, boats of almost 
any design which are to be propelled with- 
out sail or motor power. There are lots 
of different kinds. But the class we are 
now referring to, primarily, is factory built 





and in use for pleasure and sport on the | 


numerous small lakes and streams of New 
England, the Middle West, in fact, where- 
ever outboard motors have been made so 
popular in later years. 

For this boat is a later development, 
especially in the V-bottom design. It has 
something of the runabout; a bit of the 


hydroplane; some characteristic features of | 


the common rowboat; and the strength and 
sturdiness of the steamboat. In its cruder 


form it is simply some other type built | 
larger or stronger or heavier or wider— | - 


With | 


or something not always successful. 
the exception of the hydroplane which will 
be discussed later, it is probably the only 
true evolution in boats as a result of the 
popularity of the outboard motor. Its keel 
is usually nearly straight. The oarsman 
will complain that he can’t turn it around 
(with oars) in a 10-acre lot. But when 
the powerful modern motor on the stern 
begins to talk, this boat lifts its bow slightly, 
settles astern, kicks up a bit of a white 
curl on either side of the bow, and strikes 
out for the destination. It feels safe, rides 
comfortably and dry, will carry a heavy 
load, and with proper care—paint and 
Proper storage—will last a life-time. 


ND now for the flat-bottom family—the 
44 most numerous of small-boat tribes. 
Wherever there is boating water, some- 





body has “knocked together” a flat-bottom | 


boat. 
ern boat liveries; the farmers along the 
rivers and creeks in the cornbelt country 
have them tied to stumps in the back pas- 
ture; the hunting lodge in Northern Min- 
nesota, the fishing camp on the Gulf of 
Mexico, around the extensive shoreline of 
Chesapeake Bay, or in the snow-fed tor- 
rents of the far West—someone has built 


It is almost standard in middle west- | 
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The new Caille Red Head Model 16 will out-perform any motor 
of similar price. At $135, it represents the greatest value in the 
outboard field. Handles me! boat from 12 to 18 feet—and will 
plane a 16-footer carrying three passengers and make 17 to 18 
miles per hour. Or, it can be throttled down to a speed so slow 
you can count the propeller revolutions, At its slowest speed, 
you can easily cast from the boat. It is simple, trouble-free, 
easy starting. The weight is only 55 lbs., so it is truly portable. 
Its brother motor—the same identical motor, only timed and 
equipped for racing—holds every Class A speed —tiaewes | For family 
and pleasure boating, here is speed enough for a thrill, yet perfect safety. For 
hunting and fishing, you have speed to get there uickly, yet flexibility that 
permits slowing down to any desired speed for ellen, ete. The first cost is 
all—amazingly low =~ considered. Mechanical simplicity 

d low operating and maintenance costs. 


within reach o 
assures absolute dependability an 


See the New Caille Red Head Model 16 at your 
dealer's, or mail coupon for full information 


CAILLE MOTOR COMPANY 
6355 Second Blvd. Detroit, Mich. 











Outboard Racing Boats 
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FREE! 


The Best that skill and experience can 
produce—at new low prices. Prompt 
shipment _from factories to you 
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Motor 


% Boat 
A ie. 4 $745 
BOAT FOR \ Mahogany Runabout. 16and 18ft. Speed 25 to35 


mi. per hr. Complete with 4-cycle motor installed, 
including electric starter and reverse gear. 
CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY—ORDER BY MAIL 
Please state the kind of boat you areinterestedin (44) 
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ience. Holds many racing prizes 
Ideal for camping, hunting, fishing, —_——— > TWO LARGE FACTORIES<——————_— 
week-ends on river, lake or seashore. | THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO, 
Use paddle, sail or outboard motor 218 Ann St. Write to 118 Elm St. 

: Weighs only 35 Ibs. packed. Take PESHTIGO, WIS. Either Place CORTLAND,N.Y. 









with you everywhere. Set up in a 

few minutes. New low prices 

—$59.509 up. Write for circu- 

lar ‘‘Waters Are Calling.’” 
HOFINGER FOLDING 

BOAT CO. 
Dept. 13. Station B, 
CINCINNATI, 
OHIO 








Airrow Motor Boats 





















Designed for 
Write 


Built for Outboard Motors. 
safety and speed. Priced $38 to $80. 
for free catalog. 


| AIR-FED MFG. CO., 4645S. 7th St., Quincy, III. 








Get your Boating and Camping books from 
Outdoor Life Book Shop, Denver, Colo. 
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a boat—and it has a flat bottom. As a 
matter of fact, this type is about the only 
one that is easy to build and the only type, 
therefore, that the green amateur should 
tackle in his home workshop. 

Take two wide, clear, straight boards— 
say, 14 inches wide and 15 feet long; bring 
the ends together and fasten them to a 
stem piece—just a triangular cross section 
piece of wood about as long as the boards 
are wide; cut another board about 4 feet 
long and fasten that, tilted a bit, between 
the other ends of the long boards; cut some 
other short pieces and nail them in for 
seats ; nail some strips—tongue and groove 
material with a strip of cloth in each joint 
—crosswise onto the edges of the long 
boards, for the bottom; trim off the bottom 
boards, smooth up all around, paint with 
linseed and white lead, putting plenty in the 
joints, attach some oarlocks—and presto! 
There is your flat-bottom boat. It is not 
quite that simple, but simplicity goes a long 
| way toward accounting for large numbers. 


| WELL made flat-bottom boat is fairly 

easy to row. If the stern beam has not 
| been skimped, it performs quite well with a 
small motor. But as in other types, if 
the keel line is curved and the stern beam 
is cut down to make an easy rowing boat, 
then it is not so good for the motor—it 
“squats” under power. With a wide flat 
bottom near the stern and a transom the 
right angle, the boat is very stable, rides, 
swells reasonably well, is fairly dry in a 
blow—if plenty of flare has been given to 
the sides forward—is fairly fast, particular- 
ly if it is light enough and the power 
strong enough to make it approach planing 
| action; but it has a defect which is serious. 
In heavy water; when there is a little, 
sharp chop to the water, the flat-bottom 
boat will pound! If speed, length of boat, 
load, power, and the size and distance of 
the waves or wavelets all synchronize, 
what a pounding! For the wide, flat bot- 
| tom will no sooner find a resting place on 
one swell than it will be driven out and 
over the next valley to come down with a 
resounding smack onto the next wave. In 
rough water you don’t need any careful 
synchronization of the power, speed load, 
etc. Nature will take care of that and see 
that the flat bottom has plenty of water to 
slap down upon. 

Because of simplicity, cheapness, handi- 
ness in shallow water, strength, this home- 
ly old tub is preferred by fishermen every- 
where. With a small twin—5 to 8 miles 
per hour is all that can be expected. If 
a limit class A motor is used, the speed 
may be 8 to 10 miles per hour (so much 
depends on lines and on weight). The class 
B motor may get the maximum speed up 
to around 14 to 15 miles per hour. 





“1D Sabie sete eed one sees a flat-bot- 
tom boat of somewhat different design 
—not pointed. The usual term is scow. 
This boat—or box—has the same beam at 
| the bow, amidships, at the stern. The bot- 
tom slopes up to above the water line at 
the bow so that the boat runs through the 
water something like a sled or toboggan 
runs through soft snow—tending to climb 
on top all the time. The stern may be 
exactly like the bow or it may have the 
more or less conventional transom for the 
attachment of a motor. 

The scow-shaped boat is even simpler to 
build than the one previously described and 
is found, sometimes, in out-of-the-way 
places, used principally for fishing pur- 
poses. The Johnboat of the South is, 11 
some of its variations, at least, a long, nar- 
row, scow-shaped, flat-bottom boat, poled 
from place to place, frequently in shallow, 
obstructed water and in rivers and creeks. 
































The heavy workboat is usually a scow 
crown larger than an ordinary fishing 
craft would be. As a type it is not very 
numerous. In fact, it is hardly a type for 
it may vary from a simple raft of logs 
wired together to a flat-bottom ferry boat 
capable of taking quite a load of auto- 
mobiles or wagons; or from a converted, 
heavy rowboat to a sort of slow, heavy, 
tugboat type. Speed, in this general classi- 
fication, means little and there is little use 
in trying to arrive at an average for dif- 
ferent sizes of motors. The variables, in 
size, lines, weight, load, power, etc., are 
too numerous and too great. Suffice it to 
cay that it is really surprising to many 
to learn that a little outboard motor de- 
veloping 1 or 2 actual horsepower can 
move a large sailing vessel in tow, or 





a house boat or a large raft or a barge | 


full of coal or live stock—and maneuver it: 


into a dock or through a crowded harbor 
with apparent ease. 


could move even a large vessel if given 
time. It is for the reason that such little 
power can handle such big loads on the 
water that the outboard motor is being used 
more and more on work boats of various 
types. Usually the class B motor (around 
10 to 15 maximum horse power, with 6 
to 10 actual horse power in normal service) 
or the class C (about 50 per cent more 


power) is used in commercial projects. 
Sometimes use is found for the smaller 
sizes. 


On one type of boat the outboard motor 
is almost indispensable. True, oars have 
been used for many years and will continue 
to be used for many more, but the motor is 
so convenient on the yacht tender or dinghy 
that its use should become almost uni- 
versal. 


HE dinghy is a peculiar craft. It can’t 

be very long for it must be carried 
on davits when the mother ship is at sea 
and space is at a premium. On short 
cruises it is towed and its size then doesn’t 
mean so much. But the dinghy is relied 
upon to bring visitors to the larger craft, 
to carry supplies, to run errands, to set 
people on shore, for fishing trips in out-of- 
the-way places—for all the odds and ends 
when—as is frequent—the larger ship is 
not tied up at a dock. 

Usually, then, the dinghy is a short little 
“tub” about 9 to 11 feet long (up to 15 or 
18 feet on large vessels, of course) with 
lots of beam and a very round bottom. The 
stern is square, as a general rule, but 
not as wide as amidships. Now that mo- 
tors are more widely used on this type, they 
are made with flatter bottoms at the stern 
so that larger powers may be applied. If 
a large motor is applied to a shorter, round- 
er dinghy, it is likely to become unman- 
ageable, but the new designs, made especial- 
ly for motors, are not only seaworthy, but 
are sometimes very fast since with light 
load they come up into planing position on 
top of the water. 

Of course, the dinghy can be of the 
smooth built or the clinker built type; of 
more ordinary construction, or of special 
materials or with a canvas covering. Their 
wide beam and great buoyancy for size 
make them exceptionally safe as a type. 
With the small twin motors, speeds from 
5 to 7 miles per hour; with the limit class 
A motors, from 7 to 10 miles, (and on up 
to 16 or 18 miles per hour if they can be 
made to plane) ; with the class B, or even 
class C, motors, on the larger and longer 
boats, speeds up to and above 15 miles per 
hour as a displacement boat, and 30 miles 
planing, can be expected. 

As recently as five or six years ago an 
outboard motor cruiser was unheard of. 





Actually, if there were | 
no current or tide or wind, a small motor | 
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ISHERMEN, sportmen, small 

boat users no longer say, “but 

a Quad is too big for my kind 
of service”. From tank to skeg, Jun- 
ior Quad is built for them. It’s not 
an inch nor an ounce nor a horse- 
power too large for any capable, 
comfortable craft. 


And what performance it gives! 
Not a tremor of vibration at any 
speed! Luxurious power that flows 
like velvet! Easy starting — so gen- 
uinely easy to start that an electric 
starter would be superfluous! 


Junior Quad has all big Quad fea- 
tures, including the gearless inter- 
nal rotary dise valve that means so 
muchin performance, quietness and 
thrifty operation. It’s enormously 
rugged. And its price—quality and 
performance considered — is as 
sharply competitive as you could 
wish. Send for catalog! Elto Divi- 
sion, Outboard Motors Corporation, 
3225 N.27th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 





BATTERY IGNITION OUTBOARD MOTORS 
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tical in workman 
ind fine finish 

motors costing sé veral times as 
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battery 


10 miles an hour 

Ell ignition 
zal pump cooling, efficient 
See the Lightweight in 
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Light, 
carry 
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Toss your Acme into your car, or ca 
water, unfold it, and in eight minutes 










and all dunnage with ease. 


Great With 


get the facts. Learn how they are 
built and just what they can do. The 
ideal boat for fishing, hunting and 
outing trips. Prices surprisingly low. 
Use the coupon—or write—TODAY. 


ACME BOAT CO., 


56 Second St., Miamisburg, Ohio 
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sinkable, 
ernments. 


lighter, 


you own an Acme Folding Boat or Canoe. 
can do—and far more. They are 
snag, tear, or leak. 


They are built for rough usage. 


Thirty-six years’ experience building Acmes. 
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Price, $325.00. Elec- 


tric starting model, 
$395.00. 


Big Quad develops 
40 horsepower at 
4500 R. P. M. A 
companion model to 
the Elto “4-60”, 
world’s fastest out- 
board. Price, $375. 
Electric starting 
model, $445. 
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Price $2 
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| SEND FOR THE NEW ELTO CATALOG 


F olding Puncture-Proof Canvas Boats 


no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
by hand, and on auto, safe for family, all sizes; non- 
stronger than wood, used by U. 8S. and Foreign Gov- 
Awarded First Prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s 
Fitted for outboard motor Catalogue. 


easy to handle, 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO., 690 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


- Unfold — boat and Shove Off 








rry it over your shoulder. When you get to the 
you can shove off. That’s what you can do when 
These boats will do anything wooden boats 
easier to handle and far safer. They won't 
They will carry three heavy men 


Outboard Motors 


Sold all over the world. Mail coupon and 





Acme Boat Co., 
56 Second St., Miamisburg, 


Send full particulars 
Boats and oblige. 


Name 
St. and No. 
City 


Ohio 


on your line of 
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mands. Mr. Frazer gives directions for making one, 


and fly-rod for bass, trout and salmon. 





AMATEUR ROD MAKING $1.00 POSTPAID 


By Perry D. Frazer 
For those anglers who fancy bait-casting, the idea of making their own rods appeals strongly, and there 
few persons of ordinary skill who cannot make a short rod of the type that is popular today. 
The author has made almost every type of rod and with no better facilities than the average busy man com- 
two and three piece bait-casting 
He devotes three special chapters to the rod of split bamboo. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop, 1824 


are 


rods, salt-water rods 


Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
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Outboard motors were not large enough 
then to drive a roomy, comfortable boat, 
worthy of the name cruiser, at anything 
like satisfying speed. But today, with mo- 
tors of 20, 25, 30 and 40 horsepower avail- 
able, the cruiser is an accepted type. It 
may be almost any type of hull—round bot- 
tom, V bottom, or modification—with per- 
haps a little nore beam than usual. It may 
be little more than a glorified rowboat or 
a common house boat dignified with a new 
name. There is, naturally, a cabin and 
cooking, sleeping, toilet facilities. It may 
be more or less a miniature big-boat but 
even so must be from 16 to 22 feet long 
to join the class under discussion. 


HE upper structure as well as the ne- 

cessity for comfortable and safe con- 
struction below, make the cruiser a heavy 
boat. Consequently, with outboard motor 
power, it is not a fast boat in any sense. 
A small cruiser with accommodations for 
two people and equipped with a modern, 
powerful class B motor may make from 6 
to 10 miles per hour—obviously not a boat 


eB 


i 
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A double cockpit outboard runabout 
with straight flat stern and V-bottom 
construction 


to take into swift currents or onto big 
stormy waters, A somewhat larger cruiser 
with quarters, perhaps somewhat crowded, 
for three or four people, and equipped with 
one of the large 30 to 40-horse power 
motors will make from 6 to 18 miles per 
hour. The large difference between the 
minimum and the maximum speeds is to 
allow for very great differences in con- 
structions—weights, sizes, lines, etc. 

The outboard motor runabout is the re- 
sult of evolution. Somebody, sometime, had 
a good rowboat or outboard motor special 
and wanted it fixed up a bit. There came 
into existence a small deck forward. Cush- 
ions and lazy-back rests were put on the 
seats. A false transom was built in and 
light hatch covers were constructed to 
fold together over the motor at the 
rear. A flag staff at the rear, running 
lights, some brass trimmings, an auto type 
steering wheel—and there was the run- 
about. 

The hull of the runabout is sometimes 
smooth construction—usually so—but may 
be clinker built. For swanky appearance 
and to make the boat as dry as possible 
when running into choppy water, there is 
generally a pronounced flare to the pointed 
bow. The bottom may be flat, round or 
V shape, and probably the last named pre- 
dominates since these little boats are, in 
general, miniatures of the larger and much 
more expensive, high-powered runabouts of 
the sportsman. One or two well uphol- 
stered cockpits comfortably seating five or 
six people; sloping, natural finish decks; 
glistening metal trim and hardware; steer- 
ing and motor controls—usually including 
electric starting—located forward and con- 
veniently grouped; these and other features 
distinguish the type. Of course, they 
range in size and quality from the small 
converted rowboat or hydroplane up to 
the more expensive specially designed and 
exclusively appointed, graceful craft, the 
product of the more famous designers and 
builders. 


i SOME designs attempt has been made 
to retain at least some of the advan- 
tages of the hydroplane. If the bottom is 
thus made rather flat and wide, the boat 


/ 


may plane with a comparatively light load 
and large power, but, except in the smaller 
sizes, with plenty of power, it is not likely 
that complete planing and consequent high 
speeds can readily be obtained with a full 
complement of passengers. However, most 
of the V-bottom runabouts plane to some 
extent and their comparatively higher 
speeds are due to this. While planing or 
partial planing is instrumental in raising 
the speeds, it may also tend to decrease 
the comfort in rough water. The wide, 
flat bottom necessary for planing will in- 
evitably pound in rough, choppy water. If 
the V-shape forward is sufficiently pro- 
nounced to cushion the drop of the bow 
into a wave, then, usually, there is scarcely 
enough flat-bottom area to give very much 
planing effect. So while the hydroplane 
bottom may offer greater speed possibili- 
ties in smooth water, it is probable that he 
who contents himself with a more pro- 
nounced V-bottom design will get greater 
comfort. And, with modern power, the 
speed performance will still be remark- 
able. 

A class B modern motor on a small, light 
runabout will run it with normal load from 
9 to 17 miles per hour. A class C motor 
can be counted upon for from 10 to 20 miles 
per hour. A class D motor—12 to 25 
miles per hour. A class E or F motor— 
15 to 30 miles per hour. It is necessary to 
severely qualify the above statements about 
speed. In the first place, a hydroplane of 
light construction without cockpits or seats, 
but with a little extra finish and trimming, 
may be able to make much higher speeds 
than those mentioned above, but such a 
boat is hardly to be classed as a modern 
outboard motor runabout. In the second 
place, a fairly large, strictly displacement 
type of boat, on which no expense has been 
spared for comfortable accommodations and 
beauty of line and finish and trim, when 
powered with, say, a class B or class C 
motor cannot be expected to make very 
great speed, yet such a boat is, without 
question, a modern runabout. 


A= perhaps it is permissible to digress 
here for just a moment to say that in 
all probablility such a boat gives the owner 
even greater enjoyment and _ satisfaction 
than those in which the question of speed 
has been uppermost. It should be remem- 
bered that boat design, boat weight, load, 
weather, skill of operation, and the power 
of the motor—all have their influence on 
speed. And that a service motor does not 
develop the maximum power of the type 
and model—only the high speed, racing 
trim motor on a boat which will permit it 
to “turn up” can do that. 

The most spectacular boat development 
in the outboard motor field has been 
that of the hydroplane. In 1926 this type, 
for outboard motors, was practically un- 
known. Small, light, flat-bottom “shingles” 
had been previously built to obtain the 
highest speeds possible with the little 2 
and 3 horsepower twin motors, and 
some of these had actually planed at, then, 
remarkable speeds. The true development 
of the hydroplane for larger motors and 
higher speeds really began, in a small way, 
in 1926. Since that time development has 
been rapid, although it was some time be- 
fore the qualities and advantages of the 
step-plane as compared to the single-sur- 
face plane, were determined and appre- 
ciated. 

Primarily, hydroplanes are high speed 
craft. They are principally for racing and 
for sport. They may vary in length from 
8 or 9 feet (even smaller ones have been 
made) to 14 and 16 feet. When no limita- 
tions, by rule, had been made on weights, 
freak boats of only 40 to 75 pounds, pow- 
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ered with the larger motors, were raced 
for the establishment of high records. 
This led to unfairness, and later weight 
limitations were determined for racing 
hydroplanes in classes A, B, C, D and 
larger. 

The bow of the hydroplane may be 
pointed or it may be blunt and wide with 
its beam practically the same as the amid- 
ships section, the bottom sloping up to meet 
the deck above the water line. Both types 
have been successful. Probably the dimen- 
sions and exact shape of the boat bottom, 
including the step and its location, have 
most to do with the performance. Bottoms 
are always comparatively flat, of course. 
Where the sharp bow is used, it usually 
merges back into a slightly V-ed bottom 
forward of the step. Where the blunt bow 
is used, the bottom may be straight across, 
curved, or V-ed, back to the step. From 
the step to the stern, any one of several 
constructions may be combined with any of 
the bow constructions. The bottom from 
the step back may be perfectly flat, trans- 
versely, or it may be curved, or V-ed. 


A typical yacht tender or dinghy, round- 
ttom and clinker-built 


Lengthwise, it may be straight from the 
step back (although at some angle to the 
true horizontal) or it may have a slight 
“hook” in it—a curve downward toward 
the stern. The chines may be angled off 
from the bottom to the sides; or the chine 
may be perfectly sharp; or it may be on 
a short radius, rounded off. It may be 
sharp at the step and rounded at the stern. 
There are any number of combinations and 
nobody can tell which is best. It is certain, 
however, that the more successful designs 
have not been guessed at—extensive and 
expensive experimental work has been done 
to arrive at the proper relation of all the 
variables: the position of the step; the 
shape of the bottom forward, and aft; the 
shape and dimensions of the chine line; the 
height of the step; the angle of the ait 
bottom; the shape of the bow and the slant 
of the transom—these and numerous other 
things have been worked out. 


HE small, light twin motors will plane 

a hydro of small size and light weight 
with a light-weight driver but it is a nip- 
and-tuck proposition and the sport is seldom 
indulged in. A class A motor (just under 
14 cubic inches piston displacement) on a 
suitable hydroplane can make up to and 
above 30 miles per hour as has been done 
in racing, but the usual range is from 15 
to 25 miles per hour. The modern class 
B motor (just under 20 cubic inches dis- 
placement) has established records well 
above 40 miles per hour but the usual range 
is from 17 to 32 miles per hour. Likewise, 
the class C motor (30 cubic inches) record 
is up in the neighborhood of 45 miles per 
hour but the usual range is from 20 to 
35 miles per hour. Classes D, E and F— 
the big motors—will give working ranges 
around 27 to 40 miles per hour. 

Those are the types of smaller boats 
suitable for outboard motor propulsion. 
Choosing the type, and then the individual 
boat, is not such an easy matter. Much 
depends on the boating facilities available 
in the particular case, and more on the 
amount of money available for purchase of 
the craft and its power plant. Considera- 
tion must also be given to the safety of 
those who will use the boat. 


































































































The Buffalo 


(Continued from page 15) 


; making a most determined effort to 
stock the far-flung pastures of the North- 
west territories with meat-producing ani- 
mals, and with that end in view, has em- 
barked on audacious breeding experiments 
at Cattalo Farm, Wainwright. 

These experiments are daring in con- 
ception: they seek to combine the juicy 
tenderloins and well-known docility of the 
Hereford cow with the wonderful hide and 
marvelous hardiness of the buffalo. In 
short, to clothe a Hereford cow with the 
hide of the late “monarch of the plains.” 


LAS! When nature created the superb 
[\ buffalo and the placid Hereford, she 
surrounded her handiwork with many 
safeguards. Only 50 per cent of the heifer 
calves of this buffalo-domestic cross sur- 





—— 
S. S. Northern Echo and scow ready to 
leave for the North 


vive; too often the mother’s life is sac- 
rificed. And only an occasional hybrid 
male lives for more than twenty-four 
hours, and rarely is that survivor fertile. 

Despite these tremendous difficulties, the 
work has proceeded with considerable suc- 
cess. The hybrid is known as a cattalo. 
It combines gentle characteristics of its 
domestic ancestors with the undoubted 
hardiness of the buffalo. Like the monarch 
of the plains, the cattalo hide is impervious 
to the most frigid temperatures. Unlike 
domestic cattle, it travels in the teeth of 
the most bitter of blizzards and is highly 
resistant to the diseases infecting feedlot 
and barn. And what’s most important of 
all, it is a splendid grazer, keeping fat on 
pasturage which reduces a domestic cow 
to mere skin and bone. 

After fifteen years of patient breeding 
and cross-breeding, the Wainwright ex- 
perts believe that they are on the verge 
of success. Fertile dams have been pro- 
duced and productive sires seem destined 
soon to reward their efforts. Two hybrid 
bulls give every promise of success in 
this regard. 

Should this experiment be crowned with 
success, it will yield valuable information 
ior students of heredity as well as pro- 
duce range-animals capable of transforming 
northern pastures into dollars and cents. 

[t seems that the weird prophecy of an 
aged Indian chieftain has come true! 
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Cattalo five-eighths buffalo bull 
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The LIGHT Six" Ay ru bber 





Get Your Right 
Sleep and 











CAMP MATTRESS 


Camp Oftener IG, soft, low-pressure Airubber balloon air 
chambers make everything smooth 25% 

avon — — ,, more air. Comfort, satisfaction, rest ....as good 
e popular Sleepesy No. 381, 4. 4, sedi eaammaeatinia The £6 . for 
enecial dedian for cumeet, 13° 3 7° 7" could get anywhere. The right bed for 


161%”, $2.50. No. 391, 10” x 16’, 
$2.00. No. 401, 11” x 15”, $1.50. 
Airubber Neptune Float 
Official equipment on U. S. Navy 
seaplanes—invaluable for sport. 
Conveniently worn deflated as a 


break. 
forest 


Always . 


another good day. 


. everywhere you get a good 


Camp high or low, on hardpan, sand or 


mold. 
under-draft can bother you. 


No hard spots, ground moisture or 


vest. alves near mouth—inflate : : 
by two blows. Adjusts to any size. Folds up compactly as shown. Carried easy as a 
No. 1, $5.00. -| Made f | x } 1 service . 2. dur- 
b : poncho. Made for long hard service, of strong, dur 
_  Airubber Cushions — able khaki jean, vitalized-rubber coated inside. Pres- 
No. 633 Sport, dry, comfortable 1 cee oo 4 r 
on boat or stadium seat. Size 18”  Sure-molded all im one piece . . . patented. No loose 
x 13”, in jean, $2.50. No. 634, cOver necessary. -atented restricted air passages 


gray, brown or blue corduroy top, 
$3.00. No. 601, wedge-shaped 
Bodifit, for motoring, boating, camp. 
Size 16%” x 17”, $3.00. No. 602, 
all gray, brown or blue corduroy, 
$4.00. No. 370 Utility for back 
and seat, also life raft, 12” x 
3414", $5.00. 
Sectional Mattresses—Boat Pads 
Mattresses in two or three sec- 


tions, laced, sizes 25” to 48” x 80”, ° Airubber equipment is sold by 
$21.00 to $36.00. Individual sec- arebber all best camp outfitters. Al- 
tions make excellent speed boat DEPARTMENT ways \ook for the trade mark. 


pads, $7.00 up. 
Write for 1931 complete 
Catalog—FREE 


prevent “rolling.” 
most convenient, best all-around full-length air bed. 
Combination valve for blowing or pumping. 

No. 550 “Light Six”, 25” 
660 “Big Ten”, 32” x 75”, 8 lbs., $17. No. 517 “Little 
Six”, 261%” x 48”, 41%4 lbs. (now same walled con- 
struction as mattresses above), $10. 


New York Rubber Corp.. Box 62, 


The lightest, softest, cleanest, 


x 75”, 614 Ibs., $15. No. 


If not supplied, please write us. 


Beacon, N.Y. 
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EASIER THAN A 
FISH TO HANDLE 


You immediately get the “feel” of an Old 
Town Boat, and it’s hard to believe you’re 
steering! She seems to go wherever you want, 
without even pressing the tiller. Old Town 
has a reputation for boats that don’t need a 
heavy hand at the helm. And Old Town has 
a reputation for durable boats, too. 

Easy to handle . .. hard to wear out... 
fast as a fish with an appetite. That’s an Old 
Town! Free catalog shows prices of many 
motor-driven models. Some with sponsons. 
Also canoes; dinghies; rowboats; big, 
outboard family-boats; 
and speedy step-planes. Write today. Old 
Town Canoe Co., 1255 Middle St., Old Town, 
Maine. 











fast, * 


“Old Town Boats” 





SALOON Se 


MeHASKELL 


PLYWOOD 


~A VALUABLE 
INVESTMENT 


Better Canoe at a Lower 
Price—that’s the new 
story on the genuine Haskell 
plywood Canoe. It’s the big- 
gest canoe value of them all, 
in point of quality, beauty, 
lightness, ease of handling 
and low first cost. 












Proved by years of gruelling 
service in the hands of wil- 
derness guides, sportsmen, 
explorers and young people. Built 


to stand the gaff with utmost Write 
safety to passengers and load. ore 
If you are considering buying any BOOK 
canoe, wait until you’ve seen the wow 
entire Haskell story. We’ll send PR 


it to you FREE for the asking. 
WRITE US TODAY! , == 


HASKELL BOAT CO. 


145 EC. LUDINGTON ST 
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MUSKELLUNGE FISHING 


By Ben C. Robinson $2.00 Postpaid 
An authoritative and interesting book on all phases 
of muskellunge fishing. The author also gives care 
ful attention to rod, reels, lines and hooks based on 
his years of actual experience. Liberally illustrated. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 
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Dan Kidney & Sons, Inc., 








GREEN BAY HUNTING BOAT 


Standard ofits class—Built only by Kidney— 
used by more than 10,000 leading sportsmen. 
Catalog Free 
Dept. B, West De Pere, Wisconsin 
Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 South Wabash Ave. 
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Good Tools for Camp Cooks 


HE first meal in any camp is an 

auspicious event for me. My eyes 

are riveted on the camp cook when 
he begins to unpack the tools of his trade. 
[f he brings out a stack of battered, rusty, 
tin pails to prepare our food with, I’m liable 
to get the “willies” and wish I was either 
back home or else doing the job myself 
with my own outfit. I’ve had experience 
with tin-pail cooks—too much of it. Some 
of them have been good, I admit—but the 
others were terrible! 

I never will forget one trip I made with 
a tin-pail chef. His pails were in mighty 
poor condition but I'll be hanged if they 
could have been any worse than his cook- 
ing. The food was half done or burnt, 
over-salted and swimming in grease— 
every meal was a nightmare. And worse, 
he was a touchy old cuss who wouldn't 
permit anybody else to touch a pan or 
pot—that was his job to do and he stuck 
to his guns with a perverted sense of duty 
until the rest of us hoped he might poison 
himself. But there wasn’t any chance. He 
was an old batch and had been doing his 
own cooking for fifty years. 

Too often a poor cook kit evidences a 
poor camp cook. The two seem to trail 
along together. On the other hand good 
tools and good methods also pair up. If 
the chosen or self-appointed chef spreads 
out a business-like row of kettles and pans 
that may not be exactly lily white in com- 
plexion but which show signs of scouring 
and care—then I brighten up at this aus- 
picious moment. And if the outfit is one 
that was designed expressly to cook grub 
for hungry campers and not merely to 
boil water and fry bacon, I can whistle 
cheerfully as I drag up the night wood. 
These are signs of a pleasant trip ahead. 

The logic of this is apparent. Anybody 
who takes the job of grub wrangler seri- 
ously enough to 
provide the proper 
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and its cover. I have used a small pail 
myself as my sole utensil when camping 
alone. There’s nothing criminal in the use 
of tin pails, and on a hard trail they will 
surely get some bangs and bumps that give 
a battered look, but rust—that’s different. 
I fail utterly to see how any camp chef 
can get inspirations for better food and 
better meals from a set of battered and 
rusty tin containers. 

On the other hand good utensils won't 
guarantee good food. I’ve seen cooks who 
worked with the most superb array of 
nested aluminum boggle up the job hor- 
ribly. But given a choice between the two 
—I'll chance the fellow who has provided 
himself with adequate and modern equip- 
ment. 

I have always insisted that one should 
feed pretty good in camp. Many of the 
old-timers, those from the old school of 
woodsmen and hunters, regard this busi- 
ness of eating on the trail as simply a 
necessary evil. But the modern camper 
holds a different view. He goes camping 
to have a good time—enjoy himself—and 
if our outdoor meals don’t constitute a 
good third of our fun, then I'll stay at 
home from now on! 

We don’t have to go out in the woods 
to get dyspepsia. We can contract it less 
expensively by staying at home to eat 
greasy, poorly-cooked food. And _ that’s 
what many sportsmen expect to get as a 
matter of course and they usually do get 
it. It hasn’t been so long ago either that 
the phrase ‘“camping-out’” was auto- 
matically associated by many people with 
poor grub. Beans lumpy and _ tough, 
bacon soaked in its own salty, scorched 
grease, flapjacks whose specific gravity 
would start scientists off on new theories 
of relativity and coffee like the Mississippi 
aiter a big rain. 


While a lot of poor camp cooking is 
due to inexperience and too little patience 
and care, much of it is also caused by a 
lack of suitable and sufficient tools. Hav- 
ing too few utensils is a common mistake. 
Then food must be dished up and left 
setting around to get cold because there 
is only one pot or pan to prepare several 
different dishes. The cook can handle only 
one at a time and consequently the others 
must wait. We eat a lot of our grub fried 
because there is no other way to prepare 
it—the cook hasn’t an oven or else doesn't 
know how to broil or bake without it. 


S° NEVER kick about the grub unless 
you have looked first at the cook’s out- 
fit. Maybe he or she isn’t to blame in 
person. If the kit is meager and _insuf- 
ficient, procure one that is properly as- 
sorted and then do your kicking if 
improvement doesn’t come. But don’t kick 
before. If you do, you may have the dish 
washing job wished on to you, or the job 
of cooking even, and there will be little 
sympathy shown in either case. 

One man on a lone trail can rustle up 
his own food with a single utensil or per- 
haps two. A tin pail and its lid will serve 
as pot and fry pan respectively. He 
can get by without a plate if he wishes, 
eating directly from the cooking dish. A 
small pot of, say, 3 pint capacity, with 
a deep bowl, makes a good combination. 
The pot won’t need a lid if pack-sack 
weight must be cut to the bone. He can 
find a piece of bark to cover it, or set 
the bowl in the top of the pot. This covers 
the food cooking and also keeps the coffee, 
or whatever was cooked first, warm until 
he is ready to eat. 

The lone-wolf trailer won’t kick at food 
prepared in this manner because he cooked 
it himself. But when two trail together a 

more comprehen- 
sive assortment 





outfit is likely to 
be one who stirs a 
mean spoon or 
flops a wicked 
flapjack. In other 
words he knows 
his marbles. His 
good sense in pro- 


viding the right 
sort of utensils 
won't stop. there. 


He is also going 
to accumulate a 
repertoire of good 
tasty satisfying 
recipes and enough 
skill to prepare 
them. 

There are ex- 
ceptions of course 
—they prove the 
rule. I have eaten 
splendid camp 
meals cooked with 








and more sanitary 
method is required. 
Plates will be nec- 
essary as well as 
individual bowls 
or cups. A pot 
and a small pan 
that can be used 
to fry and_ bake 
with, will com- 
plete their outfit. 
Or if you travel 
with a mighty par- 
ticular fellow, or 
are that way your- 
self, let each one 
provide himself 
with one of the 
light mess kits like 
Boy Scouts carry 
Each can cook and 
eat in his own out- 
fit then. Some of 
the pieces can be 








only a tin pail 


These are good tools for the camp cook 


omitted and the 
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net result will probably weigh no more 
than a kit pieced together from a larger 
outfit. In fact, I have seen a good cook 
dish up enough food for three hungry duck 
hunters with nothing but a light, pocket 
mess-kit and he did a mighty satisfying 
job of it. 


HE larger the party that camps, the 
more equipment is required, some of 


which might be regarded as extra and un- | 


necessary in the case of smaller parties. 
While a list of pieces regularly assembled 
together to form one of the commercial 


four-man outfits, might sound excessive, | 
you nevertheless will find plenty of use | 


for every article on a protracted stay in 
the woods. 

This four-person assembled outfit makes 
a pretentious array spread out before your 


camp fire. As a rule it will include as | 


cooking units, three kettles or pots with 
tight-fitting lids, a coffee pot and two fry 
pans. The largest pot has a capacity of 


19 pints, the smaller size 10 pints. The | 


big pot is a dandy to use for meat and 
vegetable stews, the kind which includes 
everything in camp except an old sock, and 
which gets better every time you warm 
it up for the next meal. It takes a big 


pot to hold this sort of food. When sep- | 


arate vegetables or meat are cooked, this 
big kettle makes a good dish pan to wash 
the other utensils in. 


Two fry pans might sound like one | 


too many. For some trips a single skillet 
does suffice, but when the cook begins to 
make hot cakes for four hungry folks on 
a frosty morning, double equipment is 
necessary to save argument. But if weight 
must be pared, you can leave the smallest 
fry pan at home. Your main trouble will 
come when fried meat makes up the foun- 
dation of the meal, as four portions can 
not be cooked with one filling and some- 
body will have to wait. 

I would make two changes in one of 
these four-person outfits if I wanted to 
provide the most utility with the least 
weight. I would leave two of the regular 
items at home—the small fry pan and the 
coffee pot. I would I mean—my wife 
wouldn't. But when weight and bulk must 


be conserved this omission can be made. | 


The 4-pint coffee pot is scarcely large 
enough for four hearty coffee appetites, 
unless you make it brim full, and 
then it may boil over, wasting the best 
part of your coffee, or there may be no 
room for the cold water to settle it. You 
can make very good coffee and good tea 
1t you have to in the smaller cooking pot. 
It is big enough and has a tight-fitting lid 
to conserve the aroma of your beverages. 
But the coffee pot will handle and pour 
better, because it has folding handles on 
the side, and a spout. 


B’ LEAVING out these two items you 
¥ will cut down the net weight of your 
kit enough so a folding-aluminum baker 
can be added. I would not attempt to 
cook for four men on long-stay camping 
trips without this utensil. It has a num- 
ber of uses that make it a vital part of 
any outdoor cooking program unless some 
better substitute has been provided. 
These folding bakers collapse quite flat. 
You can pack them easily, and you can 
Serve many dishes that would otherwise 
be difficult to manage. You may cook 
bread, biscuits, pudding, pie and cake. You 
can also broil or bake meat and vegetables. 
Set this baker up near the fire and use it 
as a sort of warming oven when you have 
to cook in relays. It will keep the first 
pan of food hot until the second is ready 
to serve. 


I would make no change in the cooking 


utensils that compose the regular six-party | 
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AMERICA’S FAVORITE CAMP STOVE 


HILDREN develop fussy appe- meal without a Kampkook. Don’t 
tites. Won't eat. Turn up their depend on a wood fire. Chances 
noses at everything you place be- are you won't find any wood. 
fore them. What to do? Spank? Even if you do, you'll get smoke 
No! Bribe? No! Give castor oil? in your eyes, burn your hands, 


No! and upset the scrambled eggs into 
Take them on a picnic, and the fire. 
they'll eat like little wolves (and Kampkook burns gasoline with 


so will you). But don’t feed them a blue, windproof flame, hotter 

dry sandwiches and cold salads, than city gas. Lights instantly; 

or you'll spoil it all. Good plain no generating required. Folds up 

food, cooked on the spot, served like a miniature suitcase. Sold 

piping hot—that’s the thing. by hardware and camp equipment 
Don’t try to cook an outdoor stores everywhere. 





Write for your 
Free Copy 
pees wena AMERICAN GAS MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


manual, Brooklyn, N. Y. Dept. D-3, ALBERT LEA, MINN. Oakland, Cal. 





SAVE HOTEL BILLS 
SLEEP in your car 
ear 











KOACH BED .. . only $10.00 


Kari-Keen Mfg. Co., Inc. 


With this new attachment you can Dept. 131, 


convert your car into a comfortable bed _ Sioux City, Towa. 

in 60 seconds Fits all makes of 2 door Please send on approval, one of your new 
+ Kari-Keen Koach Beds. 

sedans and coaches. Used by thousands 

of hunters and tourists. Built for com- Name... coveeeenees 

fort and economy. Any good mechanic — Address...........-se.eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeene f. 

can make installation. Check enclosed (_ ) __. _COD.( ) 








TRAILER ONLY $38.50 
Timken Bearings 
Shock Absorbing Spring Draw 


Bar—Automobile construction 
oughout 


Stoll, Clear Space 


hw em. Tont 





We also sell all kinds of . Z 
trailer Write for circular today 
STANDARD TRAILER CO., Cambridge Springs, Pa. 











































It costs no more to own Stoll Equipment. | “The best all-around boot in the world” 

Stoll Clear Space and Tourist tents now Manufactured Since 1850 

equi nee with GENUINE TALON F AST- Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Mocassin, Hand 

ENE! S, which allow instant opening or Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound ys 

closing of doors. WRITE TODAY FOR ii ter than the average boot; easy to put on and 

STOLL’S FREE CATALOG showing tents off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 

and camp equipment. boot in place, and also acts as ile support, 
Write for measure blank and Footwear log. 

THE STOLL MFG. CO. 
3271 Larimer St. Denver, Colo. | | FPREEMAN-THOMPSON SHOE CO. <_— 
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_/0r Dry, Comfortable Feet 


Whether you prefer the famous Ike Walton 
moccasin type sole . . . or the regular, hard 
sole of the /mperial . . . Russell boots will 
——— give you the lightest, 
driest,and most durable 
outdoor service youcan 
find. They are hand- 
sewed from the finest, 
close-grain Paris Veals 
with never-rip seams. 
Note below Russell's 
famous double - vamp 
construction which com- 




















pletely seals all seams. No 
Stitching goes through at 
any point. That’sone reason 
¥ why Russell's are so water- 
proof. Made in any height 
or special size. Write fornew, 
1931 catalog showing complete 
line of Boots and Golf Oxfords 
in actual colors. 
W. C. RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN CO. 


936 Wisconsin St. 
Berlin, Wis. 










IKE WALTON 
The world’s finest 






IMPERIAL 














LE ROY sua. ue COMPANY 


SAVE MONEY:PAY OnLy $43 





Built like the 
“Ike” only has 
regular hard soles, 
Note the method 

of stitching and 

the water-tight, 
never-rip seams. 


true moccasin boot. 
a) 6Four thicknesses of 
leather underfoot. 

Note the seam- 
sealing feature of 
the inner vamp 
























ALIZE YOUR: 
DREAM 


Eliminate That 
Outside Toilet 


For 18 years Wolverine Chemi- | 
cal Toilets or Septic tanks | 
have served the American pub- | 
lic in  unsewered  districts— 
Solves all ioilet problems for 
summer homes, cottages, subur- 
ban homes, hunting lodges, 
farms, schools, churches, re- 
sorts, etc. a = 
Write today and find out how simple 
and inexpensive this can be done. 
DAIL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 

700 Main St., Lansing, Mich. 












MQ 


a or this 
a — DUR: A-BILT °f¢/verco 


RELLA TER 


LY EQUIPPED 





Mafeof durable weatherproof Khaki Tent Fabric;com- 
plete with awning, screened window and door, sod cloth, 
metal frame, stakes, jointed poles and cai 


ng bag. 
7x7 ft. only $13.95, delivered. Same tent 9 4x9 34 ft. and 
other models at lowest prices. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
SEND NO MONEY—Just name and afidress. Pay 
only price of Tent on delivery. We prepay Express, 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
Factory Prices save you Money. 





BARGAINS in Army and 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 
for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 
Mechanics, Tourist. Write for copy. 





ESTABLISHED 1868 
$910 Lester St., Riehmond, Va. ; 


” 

Puild a Summer Home, 
These Proven Plans Will Help You! 
Drawings are of summer cottages and cabins designed and 
built by distinguished builder. Practicality proved by 
actual use. Suitable for lake front, forest, moun- 
tains. Send $2.00 for portfolio~a mine.of 

helpful ideas. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


4634 CURTIS ST., DENVER, COLO. 
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Rather a pretentious cooking outfit for a pair of g0-light campers 


outfit. Six people require a big cooking 
capacity, try it some time if you don't 
believe me. You will need the three large 
pots regularly supplied as well as both of 
the skillets, each of which are, fortunately, 


| of the larger or 10%-inch size. In a pinch, 


to cut some weight, the coffee pot could 
be left out, but its 7-pint capacity better 
serves its respective party than the one 
sold with the four-person kit. But if you 
want to save 17 ounces and have one piece 
less to pack and unpack, omit the coffee 
maker and use instead the 10-pint kettle. 
Remember, however, that these outfits 
have been assembled with the thought of 
giving the best service to average camp- 
ing parties. No little experience is behind 
the design and selection of each item. 
Therefore I suggest that before you make 
any changes or substitutions in the cooking 
utensils that you try them out on at least 
a short trip. Use every one and in as 
many different ways as you can. You may 
find that your party or family needs them 
all, and even an extra piece or two, and 


| again, you may discover that you can easily 


get along without something. 


ESPITE its very few disadvantages, 

aluminum still retains first place in 
the list of materials for camp-cooking kits. 
This is mainly because of its lightness and 
also because it is easily kept clean and 
bright. Weight is rather an important item 
with any camp outfit, for many camp sites 
are away from easy transportation and 
must be reached by canoe, pack horse or 
pack sack. 

Aluminum outfits are not as expensive 
as they formerly were. Some good serv- 
iceable nested outfits for four people can 
be purchased for as low as $7. Medium 
grade ware will run double this figure, 
while the heaviest and highest grade sells 
in this size for $25. Thickness of metal 
is the big factor that decides price. 

Heavy metal holds the heat best and 
cooks more evenly. Once heated thor- 
oughly it requires less fire to continue the 
cooking or boiling process. Heavy ware 
also stands camp usage the best. Light 
aluminum skillets are unsatisfactory. If 
you select a medium priced outfit that 
uses thin-metal fry pans it will be best 
to substitute some of steel or iron. Cut 
off the steel skillet’s handle and use the 
plier-type handle that is furnished with 
the aluminum model. = 

Even some of the heavier aluminum 
skillets will warp up in the center when 
used over a very hot blaze. There is no 
remedy for this that I know of—perhaps 
the manufacturers have taken care of this 
trouble with their later goods. It isn’t so 
serious, only you must watch the food to 
prevent it burning on the high center, from 
which of course the grease drains away. 


Aluminum has _ disadvantages. The 
cups for instance are abominations to 
drink hot liquids from. They absorb the 
heat instantly and burn your lips unless 
you are very careful. Never take alum- 
inum cups camping. Discard them in favor 
of enameled ware. Buy the latter with 
handles open at the lower end so four or 
more will nest into a compact stack. 

The aluminum fork is also a poor tool. 
The soft tines bend and twist. The 
remedy is to substitute steel ware. Knives 
should have steel blades of course, the 
stainless type is excellent, but aluminum 
handles are desirable. 

There is an alternate metal used in 
manufacturing nested camp-cooking kits 
that gives good service under many con- 
ditions. If you can stand a few pounds 
more weight, you can save money by 
selecting an outfit of retinned steel. These 
outfits are rather heavy considering the 
thickness of metal used in making them 
up. The four-person kit weighs all of 
10 pounds. Some of the medium grade 
aluminum outfits in this size only weigh 
5 pounds or less. The best grade of 
aluminum will weigh between 9 and 10 
pounds because of its heavy-gauge con- 
struction. 

The retinned utensils are not shaped 
quite as handily as the aluminum pieces 
although they nest in a compact case. Re- 
tinned stuff stands a lot of wear, but is 
harder to keep bright and clean. Its big 
appeal is price—less than $4 purchases a 
complete kit for four. 

Enameled ware may be used in camp if 
its weight does not prohibit. It is nice to 
handle but chips under hard usage. White 
ware should be chosen, it seems to be built 
on a better base and gives a touch of clean- 
ness to the kit. 

If the outfit will nest conveniently, I pre- 
fer to carry the cutlery in a cloth roll 
fitted with pockets for the different items. 
Knives, forks and spoons stuck loose in 
the smallest kettle or coffee pot will rattle, 
rub and chafe. Chafed aluminum assumes 
a black-like smear that should be cleaned 
off before it is used for cooking or serv- 
ing. The cloth roll prevents this and it 
also enables one to discover forgotten small 
pieces. One glance at its pockets tells 
whether you have everything, or have lost 
a spoon or fork. 


O PREVENT chafing between the 
larger pots, I lay a paper towel or 
square of heavy paper in the bottom of each. 
The corners will come up a ways to guard 
the sides. Heavy paper will stand many 
days of this sort of service. Keep salt and 
acid away from aluminum. Clean it when 
necessary with sand or ashes. 
With the assembled, nested cook kit, you 
should pack a long-handled spoon and fork. 
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Trail Kinks 


Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 


Folding Ridge Pole That is Rigid 


Ca the tent ridge pole in center or 
where you want it to fold. Bolt a 
regular strap hinge across the joint. Then 
turn the pole over. Bolt the lower half of 
another strap hinge on one end of the 


Ws: Miers: 


Kidge pole cut and hinged with strap hinge 
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Other side of pole fitted with hinge and staple 
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CAMP KING For Four 





Now! Another Gilkie Camp Trailer 


The “TRAVELIER”, a brand new design, a new size 
built for two, takes its place beside the standard 
Gilkie four-passenger trailer, the “CAMP KING”. 


This new “TRAVELIER” , like the““CAMP KING”, 
possesses a remarkable road performance, furnishes 
real housing facilities and the ease and speed with 
which one person can open or close it is surprising. 


Touring with a Gilkie gives one a feeling of security 


and content- 
ment. Because 
of their won- 
derful trailing 





TRAVELIER For Two 


ability and the fact that your home is 
always right at your heels, you have no 
worries to mar your pleasures. 


Its a fascinating story too long to tell 


here. 
nish it. 


E. P. GILKISON SONS CO. 
1326 Wabash Ave. Terre Haute, Ind. 


Write for literature. We'll fur- 














‘WOODS ARCTIC DOWN SLEEPING ROBES 








Same gide. Hinge pinned across over staple. 


joint. Bolt the staple plate of a hinge 
hasp on the opposite end. File a_ slot 
through the end of the free half of this 
second hinge. When this is swung over 
and pinned fast in the hasp staple with a 
wood pin, the pole is rigid. To fold, unpin 
the loose hinge—H. M. Lusk, Ohio. 


Camp Candle Holder 


PEN both blades of your pocketknife. 
Stick the candle on one blade and 
shove the other blade, either halfway or 
fully opened, into the ground or tent pole 











or tree. Candles are very satisfactory as 

a camp light, easy to carry and light, and 

this improvised holder allows you to set 

ro light in any position—Carl H. Jacob, 
tah, 


To Waterproof Hunting Shoes 


AKE 1 pint of melted beef tallow 
(deer tallow if you can get it) and, 
while it is still hot, melt into it pieces of 
auto inner tube. Do this by holding a strip 
of the rubber in a pair of pliers, and touch 
a match to the lower end. As it burns it 
will melt and drip into the tallow. Have 
the shoes warm and apply the dope hot, 
working it well into the leather until it 
Starts to come through on the inside. It 
is the only thing of which I know 
that will turn melting snow or snow water. 
—Robt. A. Drury, Vt. 








Wild Nights Are Grand Nights to Sleep! 


In a Woods Down Robe You Can’t Help It 


you won't kick 
about the weather 

- not the night-time 
weather ...if you’re 
sleeping in a Woods 
Arctic Down Sleeping 
Robe. Your wildest 
May night slips by 
too soon! You enjoy 
a grand night’s sleep ... 


can’t help it. 
Absolute comfort and protection, supreme 


satisfaction. Thanks to the remarkable 
insulation of your Woods Down Robe— 
Woods Everlive down from Northern water 





fowl. The warmest, 
lightest, roomiest 
coziest robe in the 
world for spring 
summer and fall 
Now improved still 
more by the new 
Harwood patent con- 
struction. 

World famous Woods Sleeping Robes, inter- 
lined with down or wool batt, are $20 to $67.50 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Sold by leading 
dealers. If necessary, write us. Folders giving 
all details mailed FREE. 


WOODS MFG.CO., Ltd.,3110 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 

















A ere Toilet | 


for Your Camp 


THE San-Equip Waterless Toilet 

System provides the conven- 
ience of a modern toilet for 
camps, cottages and summer 
homes not supplied with running 
water. Exclusive self-drain and 
liquid-seal features assure com- 
plete, safe, and odorless 
disposal. 


SAN-EQUIP 
“Certified” 
Septic Systems 
If your camp has running water, 
you can enjoy all the advantages 
of modern plumbing. A com- 
plete San-Equip “Certified” 
Septic System will provide 
sewage disposal as satisfac- 

tory as city sewers. 


Write for catalogue sheets, and 
give type of service desired. 


SAN-EQUIP, INC. 


705 E. Brighton Ave. 









Syracuse, N. Y. 

















CAMPERS DINNER PLATE 


It’s a Knockout 
Bright Heavy Aluminum 
with one large and two 
smaller compartments. 
Large enough to hold a 
full course meal at one 
serving. No other dishes 
to bother with. Full size 
11%” wide—a full %” deep. It’s strong, sturdy— 
will last for years. Pack compactly as they nest. 
50e each postpaid. No less than two shipped. Order 
direct or through your dealer. 


METALITE MFG. CO. 
1315 S. Maple Ave. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Abercrombie Co. 





| David T. 


311 Broadway 
| New York City 


NEW —pigg ¥ 3 s 
Tent. Like 

our best for lead- 
ing expeditions. 
Exclusive Aberlite 
reen waterproof 

abric and sewed- 

in ground cloth. 
Front and win- 
dow of bobbinet. 
Rain, bug, snake 
and varmint 





preet eae Gar = 
| sma ize 
x 614’, 11 Ibs., $30; 8” . 8" 14 Ibs., $37. E=Plorer 





Sleep Warm in an Abbielite 
A sleeping robe for complete comfort spring 





| Weighs 8 Ibs. 
| Light Yet 


summer and fall. Light, compact, with wind- 
breaker cover, ‘‘Talon’’ Hookless fastener 


| lambswool comforter and camelhair blanket 
Price $27. 





Warm 


Tle ee) 


qx, agli wii 
sna ara t v@m 1 TUTTE OPT IP VVPS 





Get Abercrombie equipment for service. Best 
tents, pack bags, air beds, pillows, bedding, 
furniture, cooking outfits, stoves, foods, cloth- 
ing, meccasins 





Reasonable prices 

ABERCROMBIES¥ ..<3 canes pate 

react CAMP wascx ice. Complete 
Catalog FREE. 


esented in Larger Cities by Best Dealers 
DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 
Dept. O.L.5 311 Broadway, New York City 





10,000 CAMP SITES 


The official Tourist Manual of the American Camp Asso- 
ciation lists over 10,000 sites, giving the location and 
equipment of each camp Sent postpaid for 35 cents 


— from OUTDOOR LIFE, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, 
o. 














1Y%xlly, and 
Talon Hookless Fasteners 


is the = Ly 


A new size, 


Aid 


Dickey S 


In addition to the famous 9 14x 
91% ft. Dickeybird Kamper tent, 
we present the new 1144x114 ft. 
size for this year, with a 7-ft. eave. 
Maximum room and comfort, and 
the same fine protection every 
Dickey tent provides! Campers 
and tourists everywhere acclaim 
the Talon Hookless Fasteners 
with which we equip the Dickey- 
bird-Kamper (both sizes) this 
year, on both storm and bobinette 
doors. A value unequalled in 
tents—and remember the Dickey- 
bird-Kamper has No center pole! 

Ask est! a aler to show you this tent. 
Vrite for lite rature. 


DICKEY 


Mfg. Co. 
113-17 Ontario St. Toledo, Ohio 


' KAMPER 


TRADLMARK= 

















The Famous 
Zagelmeyer 


AUTO CAMP 
TRAILER 
oxy : ‘I 4 7 





when you can ge this ‘te 

omfortable Auto Camp Trailer at such a low 

BOAT »rice' Balloon tires, demountable rims, unive — 
supiian, we: atherproof and mosquito pro 

TRAILERS Luxurious spring berths for four. Adjustable 

AND boat saddles, slightly additional. The biggest 

, value ever offered in our 10 years of experience in 

TRAILER building camping trailere and camping cars. 
PARTS Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. 

Send for Circular 











ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP CO. 
409 S. Henry St. Bay City, Mich. 



























RED HEAD BRAND 
N o. 5¢ —~ Fishing Coat 


Another popular 
Red Head number. 
A short, practical 
coat for wear with 
waders. Made of 
medium weight 
material. Sold by 
leading dealers or 
=~, direct from factory. 

sa Money back guaran 


















RED HEAD BRAND CO., 925 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 

















French River Conquests 


(Continued from page 17) 


Doctor Ward and Professor Tyson were 


| plugging the shore line so we headed for 


a small channel connecting this bay with 
still another. Lily pads grew there. What 
a spot for bass! Expectations rose. 


Plunk! Right at the channel’s mouth, 
among the pads. Ah! I had one, a hefty 
scrapper. Thrice he broke water as only 


a mad bass may. He was a beauty—a 


| 3-pounder, I’d wager. 


| deep, 





| time with greater finesse. 


| doctor’s scales. 


As M’sieu Bass of the French River 
left the water in a fourth leap, he actually 
shook with fury. Then from his mouth 
my yellowish, jointed plug shot forth—a 
jointed plug with single hooks. Oh, well! 

An excited voice rose from across the 
bay as I reeled in the rejected plug. 

“T’ll bet the Doctor has a musky!’ ex- 
claimed the lawyer. 

“We had better row over and see,” I 
replied. M’sieu Bass’ adieu rather rankled 
my angling soul. 


RRIVED at the scene of action, we be- 
held the doctor engaged with a very 
large fish. His rod was bent till the top 
nearly touched the water and he was very 
quiet. The doctor’s philosophy must savor 
of the stoic brand. 

Perhaps it was a musky. The fish stayed 
in an effort, no doubt, to rub the 
distasteful plug from his jaw. This was 
a musky trick all right, especially when 
he is hooked in deep water. 

The doctor finally succeeded in bringing 


| his stubborn fish to the surface, whereupon 


a battle royal took place resulting in the 
ruination of the excited professor’s gaff. 
I tossed him mine and he tried again, this 
Into their boat 
flopped a whopper. 

After that the lawyer and I became 
audience to a bit of comedy worth re- 
lating: Once in the boat, the doctor’s fish 
convulsed into a series of flops, resulting 
in the hooking of the plug into that phil- 
osopher’s breeches. No doubt the doctor, 
fish, and all would have gone overboard 
had not the professor come to his rescue 
by seizing the fish with a firm hold at the 
eye sockets. Thus aided, the doctor suc- 
ceeded in cutting the hooks loose, thereby 
freeing himself. A few lusty taps on the 
head subdued the acrobatic flopper. 

“It’s a great big northern pike!” ex- 
claimed the professor. 

“Or a musky!” said the lawyer. 

I suggested they examine the fish’s gill 
covers, voicing an opinion that if it were 
a great northern pike only the upper part 
of its gill covers would carry scales. 

We decided it was a great northern. A 
fair-sized fish, weighing 14 pounds by the 
An old-time plug had lured 


_him from his watery stronghold. A plug 


that came into vogue about the time of 
that famous dance called the Tango. 


HIS incident ended our fishing day. 

We headed our boats campward as the 
westering sun slipped below the distant 
pine-fringed horizon. 

After a sumptuous supper of steaked 
pike we felt a great contentment. The 
camp fire, our mellow briars, and the vast- 
ness of the forest all about lulled us into 
a conversational mood. 

From muskellunge and northern pike,: 
our discussion switched to the bass, his 
habits, and the ways and means of captur- 
ing this aristocrat of the sunfish tribe. I 
wondered if M’sieu Bass of the French 
River would again rise to a yellow, jointed 
plug with single hooks. Tomorrow he 
might. 

Suddenly we gazed skyward at luminous 
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bars sweeping overhead like mighty beams 


from a giant searchlight. Fascinated were 
we by the splendor of a northland spec- 
tacle. It was awe-compelling. We watched 
in silent wonderment this phenomenon—in- 
describable, beyond the conception of one 
who has not beheld it—the aurora borealis. 

Glorious days of French River angling 
were ours. The doughty “kicker” pro- 
pelled us for miles into wonderful fishing 
spots, both up and down the river. Our 
explorations carried us into many bays, 
deviating from the main stream—bays that 
made one forget that the French is truly a 
river. 

Sometimes we took plenty of fish, mostly 





Here the shores were rocky 


to be returned, other times few. Canada 
is not infallible. There are many fishless 
days up there the same as any other place. 

The northern pike proved more consist- 
ent in their striking than the bass. Try 
as we would, we did not encounter the 
much-sought musky, but there was ever 
the expectation of a good one. The 
skipper’s advised evening trolling brought 
us northern pike, not musky. 

My M’sieu Bass always failed to re- 
spond, although I caught a smaller one 
near the same lily pads. How persistent 
are we anglers once we have seen our 
quarry leap. 


ROFESSOR TYSON supplied our 

table with several choice delicacies, 
namely wall-eyed pike, commonly spoken 
of in the Dominion as pickerel or dore. 
This fish, when sizable, proves no mean 
antagonist, ever reserving his strength for 
a final spurt away from the shadow of 


the net. He is the pike perch, known in 
parts of Pennsylvania as Susquehanna 
salmon. 


The appetite for even further explora- 
tion crept into the professor and me. We 
threw together provisions for a two-day 
cruise, borrowed the “kicker,” a_ tiny 
shelter tent, and the doctor’s 4-poirt 
blanket. We then putted our way down 
the river in quest of the musky bold. 
Though we fished hard and long, our re- 
turn was sans musky, but not without 
plenty of enthusiasm for the continuous, 
rugged beauty of that lordly stream. 

One evening Doctor Ward deftly 
arched his red-and-white plug toward a 


stump at the water’s edge. Smack! A 
4-pound small-mouth took it, boring 
down in a tenacious effort to become 


master of the situation. The Canadian 
bass certainly test an angler’s skill—when 
one has been brought to net the winner 
of the prize will be quite content to rest 
his rod arm. The doctor was more than 
willing. 

I discarded my bait-casting rod for a 9- 
foot fly rod weighing 6 ounces. With this 
outfit I experienced some exciting sport. 
A feathered minnow, weighted with a 
No. 2 nickeled spinner, brought many a 
northerner my way. The fisherman who 
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| line. 





| M’sieu 
Lawyer Tyson voiced surprise that he | 
| was not a large-mouth as they more often 
| frequent the reeds and lily pads. 


| in a musky. 
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| has never gone after these voracious feed- 


ers with a fly rod has missed some thrills. 

We discovered floating bass bugs to be 
nil along the French. The bass there were 
not inclined to surface feeding. The same 
rule seemed to apply to surface plugs of 
all descriptions. 

Lawyer Tyson proved himself to be 
the finished angler of our party. Always 
the first to crawl out of the blankets in 


| the gray dusk of early morn, his cheery 


“Come on, fellows, it’s getting light out 
in the east” still rings in my ears these 
mornings of later risings. 


plug, trolling spoon, or spinner. 


HE lawyer guided our canoe toward | 


the lily pads of an eventful evening, 


| quietly feathering his stroke in the clear 
| waters of the evergreen-shadowed shore- 
Together we connived against the | 
was the | 


cunning of M’sieu Bass. It 
twilight hour. Swish! went my line, and 
again. Right at the edge of the lily pads 
I must drop the feathered minnow. 
There. . . 
Zing! An 


electric shock entered my 


fly rod, vibrating up my arm. I had him | 


this time—perhaps ! 


Bent was the rod, taut the line, furious | 


M’sieu Bass—for it was he. It had to be. 
Well-hooked, the fight he made was that 
of all cold-water fish who exist solely 
to give battle to visitors from Yankee 
Land. 

I gave him line aplenty with hopes that 
he would not foul it among the pads. But 
he sought deeper water, lucky indeed for 
me, though hard on my fly rod. That 
good bamboo arched itself as it never 
arched before. 
around the canoe. Lawyer Tyson’s per- 
fect management of our Peterborough 
saved me many times. Finished angler! 

For hours, it seemed, we labored with 
that fish, giving and taking, following 
and backing. He changed his tactics, too, 


cleaving the water’s surface-—-splash! Ther | 


it was thrilling! 
Sometimes he would head straight for 
our craft as will a maddened 


it in my left hand the while. Once 
upon a time I never bothered to coil my 
line, but I learned my lesson losing a 
good one, the result of an exasperating 


| tangle. 


Patience, a skillfully-handled canoe, a 
dipped net—he was ours. Three and one- 
half pounds of scrapping 
3ass of the French. 


HE capture of M’sieu Bass with the 

6-ounce fly rod proved my _ great 
moment of the trip, going far toward 
compensating me for my failure to bring 
All in all, we were well sat- 
isfied with the outcome of our expedition. 
There was a modicum of comfort in the 
unsporting thought that men have some- 


times spent many seasons in unrewarded | 


search for the muskellunge, even when 


| conditions were more favorable than those 
| in August. 


It is never a pleasure to relate of the 
last day in camp. I would that we could 
have remained indefinitely in that pleasant 
spot among the jack pines, amid that wood- 
land realm of silent places, where rosy 


dawns climbed up from the east to tint | 


the rippled waters, and of an evening we 
watched the northern lights and reminisced 
of angling ventures. 


Bass and pike | 
seemed ever to seek out his lure, be it | 


Never must he wrap it | § 


tarpon. | 
| Then I must hastily strip in line, coiling | 


small-mouth, 


ai 
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Two new members join 
the Royal Family 


Whey little 20 gauge three- 
shot “Sportsman” now 
has two big brothers—a 
12 and a 16 gauge. All are 
built for those who feel that 
more than three shots does 
not give the game a fair 
chance. “The Sportsman” 
is endorsed by the Izaak 
Walton League and The 
American Game Conference. 


If you want a fast action, 
single trigger, and single 
barrel, here you have them 
in the most beautiful gun 
ever offered at a moderate 
price. In fact to look at this 
gun,to handle it and to shoot 
it, you would say that the 
price is far too low. The re- 
ceiver is neatly decorated on 
one side with ducks flying 
over a marsh—on the other, 
with pheasants in the up- 
lands. Stock and fore-end 
are of rich, dark American 
Walnut, finely checkered by 
hand. 


“The Sportsman” is a gun 
of rare distinction. As fine a 
piece of gun-smithing as you 
ever saw. And its perform- 
ance is as satisfying as its 
looks. 


See “The Sportsman” at 

your dealer’s. If he hasn’t 

one in stock, he can quickly 

get one for you. Write for 

descriptive folder with com- 
plete specifications. Ad- 
dress: Remington Arms 
W orks.38 East Main Street, 
Ilion, New York. 


Remington Arms Co., Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore 
Ammunition 





Go to your dealer and 
ask him to show you The 
Remington 
Standard American 

Dollar Pocket Knife. 
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AUBURN AUTOMOBILE CO.,AUBURN,IND. | But even a French River conquest must | 


end. i 



















Part I 

OW then, let us get this thing 
N straight, here and now, once and 

for all: This article is written for 
the sole purpose of describing a hunting 
type of telescope and a hunting type of 
telescope mountings, pure and simple. It 
will not describe a target type of tele- 
scope nor a target type of telescope mount- 
ings. It will not describe a military type of 
telescope nor a military type of telescope 
mountings, and by not describing them 
it will save two thirds of the work 
and ninety-nine hundredths of the trouble 
and confusion cre- 
ated in a sports- 
man’s mind by not 
being able to keep 
these three things 
separate and apart 
from one another. 
Don’t mix the 
three breeds in any 
way, or you may 
be looking trouble 
straight in the eye 
and not know it. 

For the past 
twenty-three years 
I have owned 
nothing but Goerz 
telescopes. The 
first one was a 
Goerz “Pernox,” 4 
diameters of mag- 
nification if I re- 
member correctly ; 
its over-all length 
was short, the 
weight on account 
of the prisms was 
up to the limit, and it was a beautiful glass 
and well made. It was taken off the 
market some years ago. The longer-tubed, 
lighter-weight type of telescope seemed to 
be preferred; practically they fulfilled all 
the requirements of the prism telescope at 
the same time eliminating some of the ob- 
jections of the prism scope, such as diffi- 
culty of mounting on account of tube being 
so short. For a number of years this long- 
er-tubed, lighter-weight type of telescope 
as made by Goerz was known as “Certar.” 
This type had a definite power of magni- 
fication, but five or six years ago Goerz 
put two new models on the market known 
as “Tricertar.” They differed from the 
old type in this respect: by simply turning 
the éyepiece you could vary the diameters 
of magnifications to suit yourself. One 
model gave a choice of 3X, 4%X or 6X; 
the other model gave a choice of 41%4X, 6X 
or 74%4X. These models were made up to 
the time Goerz sold out to Zeiss, so they 
are no longer obtainable. 

To be perfectly frank and honest with 
you and at the same time try to tell you 
scmething about telescopes and telescope 
mountings, you must be made to understand 
the sort of tools I have been working with 
all these years. The finest thing made and 
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Hunting Type Scopes and Mountings 


By Chas. H. Jurgens 


obtainable today in the shape of a telescope 
is made by Zeiss. If you are looking for 
the best it will pay you the largest divi- 
dends, in pleasure and satisfaction, on the 
few extra dollars charged at the time of 
purchase. Instead of owning a much in- 
ferior telescope you will own the finest 
thing a white man can make of that type. 
Zeiss makes two models with variable 
powers of magnifications, one model known 
as a “Zielmulti,’ with variable magnifi- 
cations from 1X to 4X. The overall length 
of the tube is about 10% inches, the weight 
without mountings is about 184 ounces. 


the mountings are included in the price, but 
that is a mistake. The telescope manu- 
facturer makes and sells nothing but the 
telescope; he has nothing whatsoever to 
do with making the telescope mountings 
nor with fastening these mountings to 
the rifle. 

As a rule the gunsmith making the rifle 
makes the mountings and fastens all three 
together and to do that job perfectly the 
gunsmith must know his business. 

It is not a difficult thing to believe, that, 
while playing different games, such as 
baseball, tennis, goli or football, to get the 

very best results 
possible you would 
naturally use a 
ball that was built 
for the particular 
game you were 








Hunting type telescope mounting by Peter Helbig, Germany 


The other model is known as a “Ziel- 
multar,” with variable magnifications from 


1X to 6X; the over-all length of the tube 
is about 13 inches, the weight without 
mountings is about 28 ounces. This tele- 
scope is built especially for high-powered 
rifles and if you are looking for something 
that has everything a hunting type of tele- 
scope ought to have, look it up. 


r, YOU are one of these big he-men who 
love the big open spaces around a golf 
course, you are willing to drag a sack full 
of sticks, iron and brass all day, this sack 
full of junk weighing from 12 to 15 pounds. 
But when it comes to hunting, especially 
still hunting, no gallery, no anything, just 
you, nature and an honest to God he-man’s 
rifle, weighing not over 9 or 9%4 pounds, 
you simply turn pale at the thoughts of it. 
If you are one of these, you may as well 
turn over the page and read something else, 
because your interest from now on is going 
te peter out pretty fast; this article is going 
to describe a he-man’s rifle, telescope and 
mountings and it is not going to describe 
a vest pocket edition of rifle, telescope and 
mountings. 

A number of people are under the im- 
pression that when purchasing a telescope 





playing. It is not 
difficult to believe 
that there are four 
different types of 
rifles—hunting, 
target, military 
and International 
Match. To get the 
very best results 
possible, while 
playing any one of 
these four games, 
you would natu- 
rally use the rifle 
that was built for 
that particular 
game. If you don’t 
believe it, shoot a 
match using a 
.30-30 against an 
International 
Match rifle and notice where you finish. 
You are licked before you start. It 1s 
not a difficult thing to believe, that mount- 
ing a telescope on a hunting, target, mili- 
tary or International Match rifle produces 
four more outfits that are entirely different 
and distinct from the four that are equipped 
with nothing but iron sights. If that were 
not so you would be permitted to use a 
telescope in the matches. 

Since there are at least three separate 
and distinct types of telescopes—hunting, 
target and military—to get the very best 
results possible you would naturally choose 
the one that was built for the particular 
purpose for which you were going to use 
it; in other words, a hunting type of tele- 
scope is one thing, a target type of tele- 
scope is another, and a military type ol 
telescope is still another. 

With this article you will find an illus- 
tration of a hunting type of telescope 
mounting made by Peter Helbig, Frieburg, 
Germany, that is still right after ten years 
of use under any and all sorts of condi- 
tions, trials, tests and experiments; in fact, 
it has been put through any and every kind 
of a test that Moses ever thought of. When 
the statement is made that it is right, we 
mean just that, no more and no less. There 
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are thirty-five or forty of these outfits that | 


have been working and delivering results 
for various lengths of time, scattered up 
and down the Pacific Coast, some in and 
some out of the mountains where conditions 
are easy or extremely hard on any outfit. 
If there was anything wrong with this 
hunting outfit, we would have learned of 
it long before this; a practical test of this 
kind for stability is worth more in a min- 
ute than all the tests you can put an outfit 
through on any rifle range on earth. At the 
end of this paragraph you will find the 
results of shooting twenty-one consecutive 
5-shot groups, at distances from 200 to 
1,000 yards. These groups were shot on 
three different days, absolutely no shooting 
done in the meantime. They were shot 
with an outfit after it had been used three 
years for hunting and after it had had at 
least 2,000 shots fired through it, so you 
will know it was not a new outfit. These 
groups were shot off a folding table with 
nothing but elbow and _ wrist 
tricks, just every-day shooting whenever it 
was possible for us to get to the rifle range, 
no waiting for favorable weather conditions 
or anything else. You will notice there 
were twenty-one groups shot, but the record 
shows only twenty groups, because at 800 


16 





rest, no | 


yards the wind blew one of the groups off | 


the target, so it could not have been a 


very perfect day when the longer ranges | 


were shot. 


Distance Verticals Horizontals 
200 yards 2% 2 
200 yards 1% 2yY 
200 yards 2% 2 
200 yards 2 2%, 
300 yards 1% 3 
300 yards ly, 3 
300 yards 1% 3% 
400 yards 3% 5% 
400 yards ly, 4% 
500 yards 3% 7% 
500 yards 5 54 
600 yards 2% 5% 
600 yards 5 
700 yards 4, 14 
700 yards 8 8Y% 
800 yards 5% 3% 
900 yards 1434 143% 
900 yards 18 21344 
1000 yards 1134 22 
1000 yards 7% 12% 


[ want to make a confession here and 
now. The old crepe hangers will surely 
enjoy this one and the only way we can 
take some of the joy out of it is to tell it 
first. We measure our groups from the 
inside edge of one bullet hole to the inside 
edge of another, because whenever you nick 
the 9 o'clock edge of a bull’s eye you are 
given a five, and whenever you nick the 3 
o'clock edge of a bull’s eye you are given 
a five. If that isn’t measuring them from 
inside edge to inside edge I'll eat your 
old brown derby. 


HUNTING type of telescope mount- 

ing must be reliable, by that is meant 
the mountings must be built big enough, 
heavy enough and rigid enough, to anchor 
the telescope to the rifle so perfectly, the 
rifle, telescope and mountings are one solid 
unit. They must admit of the telescope 
being attached or detached instantly; they 
must bring the telescope to the same posi- 
tion on the rifle absolutely every time, day 
ii and day out, year in and year out. They 
must be able to withstand the rough han- 
dling rifle and telescope are subjected to 
under practical hunting conditions, such as 
telescope mounted on rifle and placed in a 
scabbard then carried day in and day out 
attached to a saddle. While you are hunt- 
ing on horseback or while you are traveling 
to or from your hunting grounds on a 
horse, it must be able to withstand the 
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brush, or a squirrel shows 
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there are many uses for it. Trappers will find a .22 caliber ef- 
fective and easy to carry. Rifle shooting with a .22 caliber is a 


sport that all can enjoy, and the expense is but very little. 


out in the open and know this wonder 
new Model 50 Marlin Autoloading adds 
dealer will gladly show you this new rifle. 
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something fascinating 
about shooting an autoloading rifle 
that grows on you the more the 
No pump handle to 


with rifle at shoulder and pull the 


When a rabbit jumps out of a hedge or heap of 


trunk of a tree, don’t take a chance with a cheap, 
inferior firearm. When you bang away and get 
him, then you will appreciate the fact that you 
selected an accurate shooting Marlin. 


The woods and fields are full of objects 


Get 
ful sport. Shooting the 
a thrill to the fun. Your 


Nicely 
Rocky mountain rear 
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jars and knocks an outfit of this sort is 
going to get on a hunting trip, the rough 
pushing into and pulling out ot a scabbard. 

Since there are at least two and perhaps 
three separate and distinct types of wind- 
age, hunting, target and military, the re- 
quirements of any one of these types must 
dictate the way that type must be built. A 
successful type of windage on a hunting 
type of telescope mounting is one that is 
controlled through two large-headed screws 
lying flush with the sides of the mountings 
front or rear. They are right out of the 
way and do no harm. Windage can be had 
through the use of a brace and a well-made 
stiff bit coupled with plenty of beef. There 
it is and there it stays. It is a low trick 
to put this sort of windage on a telescope 
mount, because your dear friends will have 
just one thing less to play with and you rob 
them of that pleasure. The main object 
sought after is this, you will have the satis- 
faction and peace of mind in knowing 
where your rifle is going to shoot, before 
you turn her loose, and that is something. 
Watch most of the boys having movable 
windage outfits; the first thing they do 
when they get onto a rifle range is to squirt 
a couple of shots to learn where the darn 
thing is shooting. What would they do in 
game country under actual hunting condi- 
tions, where any and all shooting is done at 
game and nothing but game? One of the 
finest methods known to man of making 
yourself real popular on a hunting trip is to 
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wait until you get into your hunting coun- 
try and have made camp, then start in 
sighting in your rifle either for elevation 
or windage. There is nothing on earth 
that will beat it, but a few years later you 
may wonder why that particular bunch ot 
fellows have never invited you to hunt with 
them since. 

Some of you no doubt have read of in- 
ternal windage in a telescope, that is, the 
cross hairs can be moved from right to 
left or left to right. This movement is 
controlled by some sort of attachment on 
the outside surface of the tube of the tele- 
scope, in other words, all windage adjust- 
ments are made without moving the tele- 
scope mountings. This type of windage has 
been made for the past four or five years 
in Germany, I have been told, but what 
its advantages or disadvantages are I do 
not know. Movable windage on a hunting 
telescope or mountings is a joke, or just 
something to talk about; the only practical 
kind of windage needed on a hunting type 
of telescope mounting is one that will per- 
mit you to center your group on a bull’s 
eye at 200 yards, then it is fastened down 
permanently and never moved again. This 
is a hunting type of windage pure and 
simple, entirely separate and distinct from 
the target type. In the target type, ad- 
justments can and must be made instantly 
during a match. Don’t mix the breeds, it 
may mean trouble. 

(Continued in Next Issue) 


The R. C. M. P. Team 
By F. C. Ness 


EGARDING the annual International 
Police Team Match with Canada at 
Camp Perry, Ohio, the bare statis- 

tics of the 1930 National Matches merely 
tell us the Los Angeles Police won over 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. They 
tell us very little about the team from 
across the border. 

The 1930 Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police team is shown in the cut; left to 
right: Corporal D. E. Forsland, Con- 
stable J. D. O’Connell, Corporal A. Ford, 
and Constables W. Mowat and J. S. 
Dolley. Their scarlet coats lent brilliancy 
to a camp already gay with dress uni- 
forms, team flags, and insignia of vari- 
egated colors. Mildly reserved and seri- 
ous of mind (though cordial enough, and 


pleasantly so) their unobtrusive dignity 
of bearing was impressive, true to the tra- 
ditions of the “Silent Force.” 

The average Camp Perry visitor be- 
comes vaguely conscious of a semblance 
of awe, inspired by the mere presence of 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. The 
aura of heroism universally associated with 
that colorful organization is, of course, re- 
sponsible. “They always get their man!” 
The romantic history of the former North- 
west Mounted Police and the present 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police is studded 
with deeds of indomitable courage, ex- 
emplifying a relentlessness no less than 
awesome. It elicits that respect which al- 
ways attaches to any formidable Nemesis. 

These men are practical shots as de- 





manded by the conditions of their natural 
environment. At Camp Perry they are 
forced to adjust themselves to quite dii- 
ferent shooting conditions, and in short 
order. On the target range they rise to 
sublime achievement at times. A world’s 
record, of 198-200 on the Standard Amer- 
ican 20-yard target, may be pointed to, 
fired in official competition on an indoor 
range by Inspector Sandy Wunch, using 
his .45 Coit service arm, as issued. The 
New Service Colt in .455 caliber is the serv- 
ice arm of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, but at Camp Perry every member 
changed to that popular target caliber, the 
.38 Special. The 1930 Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police team placed second in the 
Police Pistol Team Match in the second 
division class. 

Unlike United States Police teams, which 
are drawn from one city or at least the 
same district, the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police team gets no opportunity for con- 
certed practice, prior to their arrival at 
Camp Perry, simply because it does not 
become an entity before embarking. Denied 
team-practice, each member must shoot 
alone; and, not uncommonly, on a crude 
range improvised by himself, at his station 
or at some convenient point of his patrol. 


N THE spring of each year the Can- 

adians hold an “Annual Divisional 
Meet” for the purpose of a “Classification 
Shoot” on the “Figure” target. After na- 
tion-wide competition, the team to represent 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police is 
chosen at Headquarters in Ottawa. How- 
ever, each successful competitor remains 
in ignorance of the fact until he is sud- 
denly notified to report. It may be only 
a day’s notice. It is significant that at 
this stage the team personnel may be scat- 
tered across the great breadth of Canada. 
The 1930 Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
team was drawn from three “Divisions.” 

During the 1930 National Matches the 
team captain, Corporal Andrew Ford, was 
high man, with 197 out of 200 points, in 
one of the Timed Fire Re-entry Matches. 
He also tied the winning score in the in- 
dividual Field Firing Match with 49 points 
out of a possible 50, using the .38 Special. 
With his service revolver he has bagged 
six deer, each requiring but one shot. 

We can visualize Corporal Ford in the 
winter environment of Alberta, now wear- 
ing mackinaw jacket and great fur cap 
and leisurely engaged at feeding the fam- 
ily’s pet deer in the back yard of his 
Watertown Park home. Or he may be 
hooking up his string of “huskies” to the 
sled for a family joy-ride. To participate in 
a bit of target competition with his team- 
mate, Corporal Forsland, at Lethbridge, in 
the same province, he would have to travel 
110 miles; and one third of the distance 
without benefit of railroad. 


Deer Rifles and Good 
Marksmanship 
By Francis E. Sell 


T IS the style in the latter days to 

talk of the .30-30, and other kindred 
rifles of a like power, as being obsolete. 
If one is to be considered a hunter of im- 
portance, he must have two or three 
Magnums reposing in his gun cabinet, 
and it has come to such a pass that it 
takes a .30-06 to kill a woodchuck in 
these hardboiled times. In the same 
ratio of meat to bullet, what are these 
hunters using for deer? I have always 
suspected that the crying need is not so 
much power but more accuracy and hunt- 
ing ability, and I further think that the 
average man will attain it, and better 





— 















serve his purpose with something less | 
powerful than the .30-06. 


I : } 
In this section, southwestern Oregon, 


the hunting is mostly woods, where the 
range is from 50 to 100 yards, with the 
average at about 60. I believe that this 
is representative of the average range 
for deer the country over in the strictly 
woods hunting. So with this in mind, I 
started a little inquiry among the sport- 
ing goods dealers as to the most popular 
cartridges for deer. The results were 
not surprising—.30-30 Winchester,  .30 
Remington and .250-3,000 in first place, 
25-35 and the .25 Rer ington being “run- 
ers up.” On carrying this investigation 
to the hunters that I met in the coast 
forests, 1 found a goodly number of .25-35 


and .25 Remingtons in the hands of the | 


older hunters, men who were trail and 
woods-wise and had hunted for years. 
None of them complained of the killing 
ability of their rifles. All were highly 
pleased with the ease of handling and 
enjoyable way they massaged the shoul- 
der when fired. Most of these rifles were 
of the lever, or pump action with quite 
a sprinkling of bolt actions for the .25 
Remington and some for the .30-30 Win- 
chester. Peep and open sights run about 
fifty-fifty, with the better hunters favor- 
ing the peep. In this section, I found 
very little hunting with a guide, as we 


vo into the woods and get our own deer. | 


"THESE are the rifles that they tell me 
leave so many deer to suffer and die in 
the forests of Pennsylvania. My experi- 
ence and observation, spread over a num- 
ber of years, lead me to believe that it 
is lack of skill in marksmanship and 


hunting ability rather than inferior | 


power that causes .2is. Too many hunt- 
ers feel that they have fulfilled their 
obligation to the state and the game when 
they have bought a license, a box of am- 
munition and a rifle, when, as a matter 
of fact, they have fulfilled neither. They 
owe it to the state not to abuse the game, 
and all game is entitled to a clean kill. 
Woods ability is almost of the same im- 
portance as marksmanship. A skillful 
hunter will try to hunt a country in such 
a way that when the game gets up it will 
cross in some section of the ground about 
him which is reasonably free from un- 
derbrush, and will afford him full view 
of the game for more than a so-called 
snapshot. No hunter can jump a deer, 
see it for one or two jumps, tell that it 
is a legal deer, bring his rifle into play, 
and expect to make a clean kill on game 
—as many dead hunters mutely testify 
Irom graves all over the country. An- 
other reason for cripples is the ingrained 
belief that deer are lightning incarnate, 
and that one sees nothing but that pro- 
verbial white flag. The skillful hunter 
secs much more, you may rest assured, 
or he does not fire. It is the Stumble 
Bum blundering through the woods each 
tall all over the country, who is lucky 
to see one. It is luck if he kills one and 
worse luck if he wounds one, for usually 
his tracking ability is on a par with his 
hunting and marksmanship. We don’t 
need excessive power in the woods for 
deer; the 30-06 is out of place for such 
work, but, Lord! the crying need is 
marksmanship. If Colonel Whelen lives to 
be 300 years old, perhaps he will forcibly 
knock into some of these hunters’ heads 
he primary importance of shooting. I be- 
‘eve that this marksmanship for the 
average man can better be attained with 
— of moderate recoil, such as the .25 
250-3, 000." ‘ Winchester and the 
islling nl é, — that he will make more 
tions ae ups un ws pee hunting condi- 
than Sa easonable amount of practice, 

e will with the .30-06 and other high 
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The SUPERSHOT 


-22 CALIBER 
9 SHOT 


Highly Popular 
wit 
Hunters, Trappers 
and Sportsmen 
































ay =“ 
Accurate, Dependable and Moderately Priced. “The Hammer the 
Hammer” feature absolutely prevents accidental discharge. Piano 
wire coil spring of finest temper—for quick, never failing action. 
Main spring adjusting tension bar gives just the right hammer 
action. Friction-reducing ball and socket joint for long life. Lead 
lapped rifling for accuracy. Positive cylinder lock prevents cylinder 
turning when not in action. ‘ 
A New Feature: the Anti-Glare dull finish on full length of rib—an aid to 
better sighting. 
The Supershot has an extra heavy frame with six inch barrel. Finish Blued, 
with Gold Sight and lettering. Western Walnut Grip, hand checkered. 
Send for illustrated folder A covering the full line of Iver Johnson Revolvers, 
Shot Guns, and the new 22 caliber, bolt action Safety Rifle. 
Folder B describes Iver Johnson Bicycles, Velocipedes and Juniorcycles 
(Sidewalk Cycles)—the highest grade line in America. 7 


NN IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 











. - . 
\ _ 266 River Street Fitchburg, Mass. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISC 
151 Chambers Street 108 W. Lake Street 717 Market Strect 














MONTREAL 
511 Coristine Bidg. 























y LYMAN TELESCOPIC SIGHTS 


BRING YOU NEW SHOOTING PLEASURES 






cme 777 lo 


If you have not used a telescopic sight, adjustment. Both scopes are equipped 


there’s a revelation in store for you. with the finest lens system made by 
Get outdoors on a warm spring day and BAUSCH & LOMB. All parts neces- 
discover the new thrills in ’scope shoot- sary for mounting included. No. 438 


ing. Your gun will take the Lyman sells for the reasonable price of $20, 
438 three power scope, or the L»man and the 5A at $44, f.o.b. factory. Write 
5A five power scope with micrometer for free folders on both scopes. 


The LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., 85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 





“LONG RANGE” EJECTOR 


An automatic ejector, which throws out only the fired 
shell, is the newest Long Range feature and it costs only 
$8.25 extra. Soft rubber recoil pad if wanted only $2.C0 extra, 
Lyman ivory front and rear sights only $1.00 extra. All the more 
prominent gun editors have used and highly recommended the Long 
Range Gun. It’s a “Durable Double.’’ 1931 catalog in natural colors. 


Western Arms Corp., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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COPPERED 


BULLETS 





Here are as good-looking, hard-hit- 
ting cartridgesas youever shot...U.S. 
Copperheads. They have deadly ac- 
curacy...and they’re clean-shooting, 
too—with their special Self-Cleaning 
(non-corrosive) primers that keep 
rifle barrels “‘clean as a whistle”. Try 
U.S. Copperheads— you can depend 
on them. 


a 
SE. 7 


y 
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COPPERHEADS 


.22 Rim-Fire Cartridges 
Short Long Long-Rifle 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 Broadway New York, N. Y. 

















Gompensators 


Enjoy better shooting at traps,skeet or hunting. 
Every pattern uniform, killing. Recoil reduced. 
For 12 ga. singles, single shot, repeating, auto- 
loading shotguns. Free illustrated folder, 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. 


PROTECTION PLUS COMFORT 
MIZPAH JOCK No. 44 


Gives the wearer a feeling of real security while 
exercising or indulging in any form of sport. Don’t 
take chances by wearing a supporter of faulty de- 
sign and material. The Mizpah No. 44 is all elas- 
tic and designed to fit perfectly. It 
is made of the very finest quality 
elastic webbing and can be cleaned 
by boiling without injury. Price $1. 
THE BUDDY JOCK 

Made of the same high quality web- 
bing as the Mizpah No. 44, but 
with pouch of knitted elastic fabric. 
Price $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Beware of imitations. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, we will mail direct postpaid on 
receipt of price—state waist measurements. 

For sale also at Sporting Goods and Drug Stores. 


THE WALTER F. WARE COMPANY 
1016 Spring Street, Philadelphia 
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intensity weapons. It isn’t an ordeal to 
fire the .25 Remington class of rifles and 
one is not so apt to develop the habit 
of flinching, nor is he likely to take shot 
at too long range when the chance offers, 
for he is likely to know the rifle limitation. 


T IS not so many moons ago that I 

read, in one of the popular sporting 
magazines, about a sportsman hunting 
with that much-advertised .30-06: “I 
shot—I found myself sitting on a small 
stub on the hillside—I shouted to the 
guide, ‘Did I get him?’ ‘No, too high 
and to the right.’” But why prolong 
the agony? Suffice to say, both the deer 
and the hunter recovered, and, at the last 
report, were doing as well as could be 
expected. Theoretically, this sportsman 
should have killed his deer. He had a 
modern rifle, a modern cartridge that 
was well supported by a bolt that locked 
firmly behind it with the minimum 
amount of tolerance. This leads me to 
one of my main objections to the Mag- 
nums; the shell is well supported at the 
rear but the average shooter is not. I 
suppose that the hunter writing about his 
experience forgot to bring his sandbag 
rest; at least he gave the game a chance 
and, also took one himself. I am rather 
sure that this hunter felt very little pleas- 
ure in shooting that rifle and I believe he 
shot it just as little as possible except 
at game on his fall hunt. Such a caliber 
is not compatible with the settled sec- 
tions for target or vermin shooting. 


Suppose this man was armed with the 
.25, he would undoubtedly have hunted 
some vermin through the summer and 
used it also on targets as the commer- 
cial ammunition is considerably cheaper 
and he would have used more. He would 
have found that his rifle didn’t kick him 
down and then jump on him because he 
didn’t have both feet braced when he 
fired it. I firmly believe that with the 
average man, start him with the .30-06 
and, as you reduce the power, you will 
improve his shooting; and he is more 
likely to become a proficient marksman 
with the moderate powered rifle than he 
is with the Magnums. 

The average Westerner has more op- 
portunity for shooting than his sporting 
brother in the East. He finds no trouble 
in bagging his game with the moderate 
powered rifle, and leaves very few crip- 
ples in the woods. I found only one 
deer that had been crippled, in three 
weeks of hunting, for the simple reason 
that the Westerner shoots a rifle that 








it is a pleasure to shoot and not an or- 
deal. He therefore shoots it often, there- 
by attaining that degree of marksman- 
ship that doesn’t allow of crippled deer 
in any great number. There is no need 
of a sledge hammer to drive tacks, or of 
a super Magnum to kill deer at the aver- 
age woods range. 


Editorial Note: I want to add my hearty 
endorsement to everything that Mr. Sell has 
written. I only wish that we could reprint it 
in every issue of Outdoor Life. I have been 
perme marksmanship steadily ever since 

assumed the editorship of this Department 
A poor shot will do miserably with any rifle, and 
the more it recoils, the worse he will do. No 
man is born a rifle shot. Quite the contrary 
he is born with instinct to do just the things 
which prevent his becoming a good shot, until 
he overcomes them by intelligent and properly 
directed practice, namely, to jerk the trigger 
and to flinch, and the heavier the recoil of the 
rifle, the more instinctively he jerks and flinches, 

Each month, between 300 and 400 subscribers 
to Outdoor Life write to me about rifles. It 
is perfectly plain, from 90 per cent of these 
letters, that the writers know nothing whatever 
about rifle marksmanship and cannot get good 
results from any rifle until they train them- 
selves. Only about three or four correspond- 
ents each month write me anything about how 
to use a rifle. Almost all write me asking about 
some rifle to which they have been attracted by 
clever advertising. Almost always it is about 
a rifle that it would be almost impossible for 
them to shoot really well with, even if they 
were trained, and yet they expect me to agree 
with them that they have chosen the best rifle 
in the world. 

I try my best to help each correspondent, buf 
it is a difficult job. What over 90 per cent ot 
them need to be told is to get a good book on 
rifle marksmanship to direct their training, 
and a properly sighted, stocked, and accurate 
rifle, shooting the inexpensive .22 Long rifle 
cartridge, and start in and train themselves in 
rifle marksmanship. And then, and not until 
then, get a properly sighted, stocked, and ac- 
curate hunting rifle, using a cartridge of light 
recoil, but suitable killing power for deer in 
season or for woodchucks, coyotes, and jack 
rabbits out of season, and to practice with that 
also. Now I suppose a lot of readers will write 
to me and ask me if such and such a rifle is 
properly sighted, stocked, and accurate. The 
answer will be, in 90 per cent of the cases, No. 
I also suppose few, if any, will write to me and 
ask me how they can become a fine rifle shot 
and what rifles they should use. Such is 
human nature. 

Let me say a word about the much discussed 
-30-06 rifles. A thoroughly trained rifleman, 
who is seasoned to recoil, can do shooting at 
long range with a modern, high grade, properly 
sighted and stocked .30-06 bolt-action rifle, that 
can be equalled by no cther rifle. He would 
not for a minute consider any of the ordinary 
.30-06 bolt-action rifles that are so extensively 
advertised in magazines, because they are not 
os sighted, stocked, and designed and 
can seldom be shot accurately by anyone. 
But the sportsman who is not trained will 
probably do very much worse shooting, get less 
game, and wound more game with a_ .30-06 
rifle of any kind than he would with a lighter, 
simpler rifle. But really, he won’t do good 
work with any rifle, because he knows nothing 
about marksmanship. Outdoor Life stands 
ready to help all of its readers, and it can help 
those who really want to be helped.—Townsend 
Whelen. 


The Elements of Ballistics 
By A. L. Pendergraft 


HE technical knowledge of moving 
projectiles is termed ballistics. In 
regard to guns, ballistics represent 


| the action of the bullet after it leaves 


the shell; before and after it leaves the 
The average rifleman, who fires 


| factory loaded cartridges, need_not be con- 





cerned with the ballistics of the bullet 
until it leaves the barrel, however. Bal- 
listics are computed by the loading com- 
panies to demonstrate the efficiency of 
cartridges. The velocity of a bullet is 
determined by delicate instruments, while 
the energy is calculated by figures. 

The ballistics of a cartridge are con- 
trolled by the caliber, the weight of the 
bullet and the amount and kind of pow- 
der with which the cartridge is loaded. 
It is evident that if the powder charge 
is increased, or the bullet weight de- 
creased, the velocity will increase; if the 


powder charge is increased and_ the 
weight of the bullet not decreased, the 
breech pressure will increase rapidly. 
This problem of breech pressure concerns 
the loading companies only, as any hand- 
loader who tries to increase the efficiency 
of his gun by increasing either the pow- 
der charge or bullet weight, values 
neither his life nor his gun very highly. 
Ballistics of guns are given in three 
words: muzzle velocity, in foot-seconds, 
muzzle energy, in foot-pounds, and tra- 
jectory, in inches. Muzzle velocity is the 
distance in feet a bullet will travel i 
one second, measured from the muzzle 
of the gun; thus, supposing you fire a .22 
cartridge which has a muzzle velocity 0! 
900 feet per second when loaded with 
long-rifle cartridges, in one second the 


bullet will be 900 feet from your rifle 
muzzle, providing it does not strike the 


























eround or any other object that will stop 
or retard its progress. When the veloc- 
ity of a bullet is given at 100 yards, it is 
the speed in feet per second that the bul- 
let is traveling when it is 100 yards from 
the rifle muzzle. Were it not for the re- 
sistance of the air that the bullet passes 
through in its flight, the bullet would 
be traveling at the same speed when it 
is 100 yards from the muzzle, as it was 
at the muzzle. This air that the bullet 
must displace reduces its velocity; con- 
sequently a bullet that has a muzzle 
velocity of 2,720 feet per second, has a 
velocity of 2,520 feet per second at 100 
yards, proportionately less at 200 yards, 
etc. The amount of this decrease in 
velocity depends upon the weight of the 
bullet, and upon its initial velocity. 


N AUZZLE velocity is generally given 
for cartridges that are fired in a 
standard length barrel. A cartridge loses 
about 25 feet per second for each inch 
that the barrel is shorter than standard 
length and gains about the same amount 
for each inch that a barrel is longer than 
standard length (up to a reasonable 
length of course). Thus, when a_ .30-30 
rifle has a muzzle velocity of 2,020 feet 
per second, the .30-30 carbine with a 4- 
inch shorter barrel would have a velocity 
of around 1,920 feet per second. This 
difference is so small, however, that it 
will hardly be noticed, except at long 
range, consequently many hunters who 
hunt in the timber or brush prefer the 
carbine because it handles faster. 

After leaving the rifle barrel, the bul- 
let travels in an arched line toward the 
target. It is necessary for it to do this 
because gravity acting upon the bullet 
causes it to begin to fall immediately 





Next Issue Bargain Bass 
By Rocer B. Baxter 


Who claims that Lake Dougherty is the most beau- 
tiful and fishable lake on the continent 





after it leaves the barrel. This arched 
line is called trajectory, and the height 
of trajectory is the altitude of the bullet, 
above the line of sight half-way between 
the rifle muzzle and the target. Thus, if 
you fire a .30-06 loaded with 150-grain 
bullet at a target 200 yards away, the 
bullet will be 2.70 inches above the line 
of sight when it is 100 yards from you; 
or, in other words, if you fre the same 
rifle with the sights set for 200 yards at 
a target very close to you, the bullet 
will strike nearly center, 2.70 inches high 
at 100 yards and center again at 200 
yards. The faster the bullet travels, the 
flatter its trajectory. This flat trajectory 
is essential for long range shooting. 
With it the rifle may be fired up to 300 
or 400 yards merely by holding a little 
high, while with the old low velocity type 
weapon, it might be necessary to hold a 
loot or more high at these ranges. The 
high velocity rifle is also more effective 
on running game as the lead does not 
need to be as much with it. 

Muzzle energy is the striking force of 
the bullet at the muzzle. Energy is given 
in foot-pounds and declines as the range 
increases and the velocity decreases. 
The amount of energy that the bullet re- 
tains at any range depends upon its ini- 
tial velocity and energy and its ability 
to counteract the resistance of the air. A 
long, heavy bullet, therefore, retains its 
energy much better over the longer ranges 
than does the short, and lighter bullet. 

Recoil is generally given in foot-pounds 
and is the movement of the rifle stock 
back against the shoulder when the 
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gun is fired. Its severity depends upon 
the weight of the gun in _ proportion 
to the weight of the bullet, the velocity 
and the caliber. High velocity or heavy 
bullets will produce heavy recoil unless 
the gun is made heavier to absorb it. 
Recoil does not affect the 
of a gun, but if it is painful or uncom- 
fortable to the shooter, he will 
able to hold the sights in perfect align- 
ment just as the trigger lets go. For this 
reason, it is impossible for a man to do 
accurate shooting with a gun which has 
too much recoil for him. Some shooters 
can absorb more recoil than others, there- 
fore recoil that would be objectionable 
to some shooters would not be to others. 

Caliber is the size of the rifle bore. 
Here in the United States it is generally 
given in either hundredths or thousandths 
of an inch in diameter. This is the diam- 
eter of the smooth bore before the rifling 
grooves* are cut. The depth of these 
grooves differs in different calibers and 
makes of guns. They are generally be- 
tween .002 and .006 of an 


ae 
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accuracy | 


not be | 





inch deep, | 


therefore the actual diameter of, say, the | 


30 caliber barrel with rifling grooves 
.004 of an inch deep, from the bottom of 
one groove to the bottom of the opposite 
groove, would be .308 inch. On the con- 
tinent of Europe, the diameter is gener- 
ally given in millimeters, instead of 
inches. One millimeter equals .0394 inch, 
therefore the 6.5 mm. corresponds to our 
.256 caliber, the 7.62 mm. to our .30 cali- 
ber, and the 9 mm. to our .35 caliber. 
In England, the diameter of the bore is 
generally given in thousandths of an inch; 
thus our .45 caliber is their .450 caliber. 
The diameter of the bullet is approxi- 


mately the same as the groove diameter | 


of the bore, thus the .30 caliber bullet 
measures .308 inches, etc. 


HEN cartridges were first intro- 

duced, the caliber was given in three 
figures, such as_ .44-40-200, etc.; thus the 
cartridge was .44 caliber loaded with 40 
grains of black powder, and a 200-grain 
bullet. The army cartridges present a 
different system of designation; thus the 
cartridges adapted to the Krag army 
rifle, 1898 Model, were officially called 
30 caliber Model 1898 ball cartridges, 


and are popularly known today as the | 


30 U. S. Army or .30-40 Krag. The car- 
tridges for the present army rifle, the 
Model 1903 Springfield, are officially 
known as ball cartridges, 
Model 1906. 
rifle was designed in 1903, for the .30 
caliber Model 1903 cartridge loaded with 
a 220-grain blunt-nosed bullet. In 1906 
a new cartridge was designed with a 
150-grain bullet and all the Model 1903 
Springfield rifles were rechambered for 
it in 1906. These cartridges are popularly 
known today as .30-06 or .30 Springfield. 
Lately there seems to be an inclination 
to express the caliber in thousandths of an 
inch instead of hundredths. Consequent- 
ly, we have the .270 Winchester, .300 
Savage, etc. Neither the .22 High Power 
or .250-3,000 Savage conform to the above 
rules, however. The bore of the .22 High 
Power is .22 of an inch in diameter but 
the bullet is loaded in a bottle-necked 
shell and has much more velocity and 
energy than any of the common .22s. 
The .250-3,000 is a .25 caliber bullet and 
the 3,000 represents the velocity. 

In recent years the words high velocity, 
hi-speed, express, etc., have appeared. 
They are used wherever the loading com- 
panies have increased the velocity or 
energy of a cartridge to distinguish it 
from the former loads. Consequently we 
have the .30-30, the .30-30 high velocity, etc. 

The weight of the bullet is given in 
grains: “27,'; grains equal 1 dram. 








caliber .30, | 


The Model 1903 Springfield | 
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AN 
VERUNDER 
hy Johu M. Browning 





A truly fine overunder gun 
brought down to a popular price. 
Designed along entirely new lines 
... built in Belgium, combining 
modern manufacturing with the 
handwork of skilled old-world 
craftsmen ...a better gun cannot be 
built at any price. 


DIRECT-TO-YOU 


From butt-plate to front sight, the 
SUPERPOSED brings toexperienced 
shooters a real thrill, in feel, in fin- 
ish, in performance—affording supe- 
rior balance, a single sighting plane, 
and stock lines that are ideal. Never 
failing automatic ejectors and level 
hollow rib are standard equipment. 

Improved fore-end remains on 
\ barrels and cannot be dropped 


\ or lost. 
110722 


Ideal for trap use—equal- 
ly efficient in the field. 
Thoughweighing about 
8 ponems experienced 
shooters invariably 
guess it at much less, 
due to its superb 






/2-GAUGE 
ONLY 

























Brown- 


ing 4 balance. 
pr Sosa t Sup lied in 28,30 
ard Grade and 32 inch bar- 
$107.50 rels, with choice 
isctudes of full choke, 
L 1 1 improved modi- 
ave Ho ‘i fied, modified, 
low Rib and and improved 
Sosaseasss pene Sen 
jectors. Hand- pr ene 
somely hand- ditional cost. 


engraved with Our new 


rosettes and ae, 
borders, select- perposed 
ed European Boo 
walnut stocks, a — 
hand checkered all about 
and finished. this won. 
ertu 
Non-Crossfire Ven- gun. 
tilated Rib $20.00 Free! Let 
us send 


additional. Special 
grades up to $374; 
Highly Engraved 
Presentation Mod- 
els up to $1200. 


BrownnG 


Headquarters and Gen’! Offices: 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S.A. 
Ogden, Utah Liege, Belgium 


SEND THIS COUPON 


4 FRE SUPERPOSED 
Wt 


BOOK 
BROWNING ARMS CoO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me your Super- 


it to you. 
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$35” lefever Trap Gun 0 ad 


The best selling single trap gun; a winner of 
many championships. § Also a $16.00 hammerless 


single—Doubles for $28.25 and $60.00. 


“Who Ever Saw a Broken Lefever’”’ 


LEFEVER ARMS CO., Box 14, 


ITHACA, N.Y. 








THE JOHN DUBIEL ARMS COMPANY 


We can do certain things that cannot be done elsewhere. 
We are the only people who make the 276 and the 280. 


Velocity 280, 3000 feet, 180 grain bullet. 


the 280, the 7 m/m, and the .30-06. 
Velocity 276, 2800 feet, 175 grain bullet. 


special rifles are guaranteed te shoot 1% inch groups at 100 yards. 

All stocks of the finest Circassian walnut; all barrels of 

Actions Magnum Mauser, Standard Mauser, Springfield, Reming- 

Sights, Howe-Whelen and Lyman 48. Stocks made for any rifle; barrels for 
Repairs for any gun, shotgun or rifle. 


weights to order, within limitations. 
the best Swedish nickel-steel. 
ton, Winchester. 

any bolt-action rifle. 


JOHN DUBIEL ARMS COMPANY, 


We specialize on the 276 rifle, 


Any of our 
Barrel iengths to order, 


Successor to 
Hoffman Arms Co. 


ARDMORE, OKLA 








For Home Protection 







New Savage 
Automatic 
-32 or .380 


$13.00 


New German Zehna Auto, .25 Cal........... $ 9.50 
New German Bergman Auto, .25 Cal.._.. 12.50 
New German Ortgies .32 Cal.._................. 12.50 
ROG I TU ia onic sine ns nnss 14.75 
New S. & W. Heavy Frame .22 Target 

.. fe ee aa 27.50 
New Hartford .22 Target Automatic...... 19.00 
New Smith & Wesson Military and Police 

.32 or .38, 4, 5 or 6-inch barrel._............ 27.50 
4S&W Triple Lock, 4, 5 or 61%” barrel 34.00 


Slightly Used Guns 


Oe Ee a a 13.50 
S. & W. .32-20 or .38 Military and Police 19.00 





Colt’s Police Positive .32-20 or .38._......... 16.50 
Colt’s Army Special .38 19.00 
Oe OO a 25.00 
Leather Holster, all sizes.................-.......... 2.00 


Spring Shoulder Holsters for all Calibers.. 4.00 


Will ship all goods C. O. D. with privilege of examination 
on deposit of $1.00. Send for cut price 
catalog on all guns. 


ARNOLD WOLFF 
1641 Curtis St. Est. 1890 DENVER, COLO. 



































Keen Sportsmen 
Prefer It 


Nothing can equal Nyoil. 
Sportsmen insist on it. 
It cleans, lubricates, 
polishes, and prevents 
rust on all fishing tackle 
and firearms. It is odor- 
less, stainless, clean, and 
highly refined. Per can 
35c 






















If your dealer cannot supply it, 
send to WM. F. NYE, INC., 
Dept. 0, New Bedford, Mass. 



























RECOIL PAD 


Laces on permanently 
cemented. Highest qual- 
ity workmanship and 
material. 
$1.25, Chicago 
Peotone $1.50, 
$2.00, Akron $2.00, 
Norka $1.50. Free cat- 
gx alog, Dept. I, Jostam, 
Won 1927, 1928, 1929 
and 1930, G. A. H. 


Jostam Mfg. Co., 5252 Broadway, Chicago 


$1.50, 
Leader 





"AUTOMATIC 25 CAL. \ J 








BROADWAY PATENTED | 


Broadway | 


| 
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“NEW  SILENCERS 


Sold on money back guarante® 


Cal. 22. $7.— Medium Size $10.— Hi-Powers $12. 


Made in U. S. A. 


(Send stamp for folder) 
Oo. H. BROWN | 
Box 163 Davenport, lowa 


“LIBERTY” 
10 SHOT 














The smallest size automatic, with larg- = — 
est magazine capacity—10 shots. Side $9: 75 
safety; prooftested; brandnew. . 

Vest Pocket 7 Shot Liberty Auto., gold 
monogram grips. Only afew 9.75 
Holster and Box Cartridges, FREE. 
Write for list of used Guns, Colts, S & W, ete. 
2 Deposit required on C. O. D.’s 


HUDSON SPTG. GDS. CO., L-52 Warren St., New York 


New and Used 
POCKET PRISM 


“lL. BINOCULARS 


3% to 8 power $13 upward. Pocket 
6 power, universal prism binocular 
$15. We carry everything in glasses 
and guarantee satisfaction or refund. 
$35 Stereosco apte ket; 8 power, 
10 oz., 150 yds. field. Universal 
‘ocus. 
J. ALDEN LORING 
Box OL, Owego, New Yorks 
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KRAG CARBINE 
All the qualities of a high price 75 
In fine used condition, all work- s 
ing parts guaranteed for one year. Send 
today for our Free 60 page illustrated catalog of money 
saving values; Guns, Ammunition, Cutlery, Sports and Gov’t goods. 
Satisfied customers all over the world. Deposit required on al) 
orders. Money refunded if not satisfactor: 78 
W. STOKES KIRK, 1627 F-5 North 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





h At Home by Mail to mount Birds, Ani- 
re Ie fin Pare cad Mats Huge. Be 0 taxider~ 
my artist. i-sily, pfaickly lear learned bys men, women 
poys. , Frompndousiy interesting 


a ae ss ete oe 


and Mi 


Free Booke icc « OT pokes 


whe Don’t Delay! 


ofTaxidermy “Smann  spvood Bide. 


dermy. Send Today. 


Northwestern School 





Piles Treated — 


Without Surgery 
Write For FREE Book 


A new instructive book, ‘‘Piles Treated Without Sur- 
gery,’’ fully illustrated, printed in colors and copyright- 
ed, has been published by Dr. McCleary, the noted Rec- 
tal Specialist, C-505 Elms Boulevard, Excelsior Springs, 
Mo. In it Doctor McCleary tells how sufferers from Piles 


can be successfully treated without surgery, without the | 


use of chloroform and ether. if treatment is taken in 
time. The McCleary treatment has been successfully used 
for over 28 years. Over 23,000 cases of rectal trouble 
have been treated by Dr. McCleary and his associates. 
If you suffer with Piles or other rectal troubles, write 
Dr. McCleary today for a Free copy of this book and 
their large reference list of former patients. All litera- 
ture sent in plain wranper free and postpaid.—Adv. 





| breech loading gun, 


16 drams equal 1 ounce. Therefore a 
220-grain bullet will weigh nearly 1 
ounce. Bullets are also referred to as 
lead, m.c., s.p. open point, expanding, 
mushroom, hollow point, etc. The first 
bullets were made of pure lead, and were 
round in shape; these were used in the 
old muzzle loaders. The present long 
conical bullet came into use with the 
was iade of lead 
and hardened to some extent with tin. 
This type of bullet served the purpose 
well until high pressure, smokeless pow- 
der was introduced, this powder making 
| a velocity of around 2,000 feet per second 
| possible. This high pressure powder 
caused the lead bullet to melt and lead 
the barrel very quickly. To overcome 








this, a bullet was designed with a lead 
| core encased in a copper, soft steel or 
cupro nickel jacket. This jacketed bullet 
prevented the formation of lead in the 
| barrel, but it produced another type of 
fouling known as metal fouling. This 
metal fouling was very hard to remove, 
and, if it was not removed, ruined the 
barrel in a short time. Metal fouling was 
overcome several years ago and at the 
present time practically all the big load- 
ing companies are producing cartridges 
loaded with non-fouling bullets. Metal 
cased bullets were also inclined to pass 
through game, leaving a hole only as 
large as they were in diameter, conse- 
quently not making a deadly wound. 
This was overcome at first by cutting 
| away the jacket on the end of the bullet, 
exposing the soft lead center, and these 
were called soft-nose bullets. In recent 
years the open point, expanding, mush- 
room, etc., bullets have made their ap- 
pearance. These bullets are all designed 
to expand at the proper time when they 
hit game. 

Penetration is generally given in the 
number of %-inch white pine boards that 
the bullet will shoot through at close 
range. Penetration is not effectiveness, 
however; the small 11 caliber, full metal 
cased, pointed bullets will usually show 
more penetration than the heavier, blunt 
nosed or expanding type, though the lat- 
ter makes the largest and most deadly 
wound. To be effective, a bullet needs 
only enough penetration to reach the vital 
organs and tear them up, or, at the most, 
to shoot through the animal. 


OM len killing power of a cartridge de- 
pends upon the size or caliber of the 
bullet, weight of the bullet, type of the 
bullet (soft-point, expanding, etc.), energy, 
velocity and cccuracy. In other words, 
the large, heavy bullet, driven at medium 
velocity, has much more shocking and 
killing power than the small, light one, 
even though the latter is driven at ex- 
tremely high velocity. The heavier bul- 
let also holds together better and pene- 
trates deeper into large tough game. En- 
ergy is an important factor, but it cannot 
be absolutely relied on to express kill- 
ing power because the light, small bullet, 
when driven at a high velocity, develops 
a high energy. Accuracy is important 
because it enables the hunter to hit the 
game in a vital spot. High velocity 1s 
necessary to give shocking power and a 
flat trajectory so that this vital spot can 
be hit some distance away, even if an 
error is made in estimating the range. 
For the largest American game, such 
as moose and grizzly bear, a rifle, using 
a cartridge with a heavy bullet (not 
under 175 grains) having at least 2,200 
foot-seconds muzzle velocity and 2,600 
foot-pounds muzzle energy, should be 
chosen. These cartridges will also give 
perfect satisfaction when used on smaller 
| animals such as deer, though they are 


















excessively powerful for shooting of this 
kind. For all American game, except the 
very largest, cartridges with 150 to 200- 
grain bullets, giving a muzzle velocity 
from 2,000 to 2,800 foot-seconds and a 
muzzle energy of 1,800 to 2,600 foot- 
pounds, will give good results. Deer 
cartridges include the above group, also 
any cartridge having a bullet of 150 
grains or more, that has an energ~ of at 
least 1,500 pounds, and a muzzle velocity 
of over 1,850 feet per second. The .250 
Savage and .30-06 110-grain are also 
splendid deer loads. For coyote, fox, etc., 
a rifle shooting a 70 to 117-grain bullet 
at a muzzle velocity of 1,700 feet per 
second, or over, will be found satisfac- 
tory, while for very small game, such as 
rabbits, a bullet weighing 30 to 45 grains 
at a velocity of 900 to 1,200 feet per sec- 
ond will be found very satisfactory. 





IGH velocity and flat trajectory are | 
not so important to the man who | 


hunts in the timber or brush country, 
where there will be no long range shots; 
while in the open country of the West 
they are almost essential. 

The cartridges, as they are classified 


above, are recommended to kill cleanly | 


under all reasonable conditions; though 
much game has been, and probably will 
be, killed with loads of less power. 
These low power loads may fail under 
unfavorable conditions, resulting in crip- 


pled game and a badly disappointed 


hunter. 


When ballistical tables are understood | 


and used correctly, they enable the hunter 
to learn in a few moments as much about 
a certain cartridge, and how it compares 
with others, as he could learn in years 
of actual hunting experience with it. 





hitle&Pistol Queries 


answered by 


Col. Townsend Whelen 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letter on 
(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) on Shotguns. Data 
contained in catalogs readily obtainable gratis from 
manufacturers are not furnished; consult catalogs 
first. Enclose 2-cent stamp for reply. 


Stopping Power 
Editor:—.z have read with a great deal of in- 





terest your article entitled “‘Best Weapon for a | 


Deputy Sheriff’? in the January number of Ovrt- 
poor LIFE. 

Is the Colt .41 caliber revolver, 6-inch barrel, 
built on a 44 frame, a more accurate shooting 
side arm than the .38 Super Colt automatic? 
Which has the greater range, and has the .41 
Colt revolver a greater punch or knocking-down 
power than the .38 Super Colt automatic ?—A. 
W. Maine, 2nd. 


Answer:—I find it rather difficult to answer 
r letter, because you do not state what you 
want to use your revolver or pistol for. I regard 
ll the automatics and the revolvers with fixed 
sights as military and police weapons for use 


on men. Their target is a target the size of 


the 


he body of a man. They are not adapted to 
hne, accurate shooting. Neither sights nor trig- 
ger pull permit of this. The few inches differ- 
ence in dispersion of shots at 50 yards between 
the best and the worst of them makes no appre- 
ble difference on the man-sized target. 


Neither the .38 Super Colt, the 9 mm. Luger, 


or the .41 Colt have really good punch and 
knock-down power. The only true measure of 
punch and knock-down power is to take the sec- 
tional area of the bullet in square inches and 


multiply it by the muzzle energy, which gives | 


us the following figures which are quite illumi- 
nating: -45 Colt, black powder, Remington, 75; 

45 Colt Government Automatic, 54; .44-40, 54; 
38 Automatic, 37; 9 mm. Luger, 30; .41 Colt, 
28; .38 S. & W. "Special, 28; .32-20, 18. 

In actual practice on the fanatical Moros in 
the Philippine Islands, the .38 S. & W. Special, 
which has the same shocking power as the .41 
Colt, proved entirely inadequate. For example, 


| 
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There’s an 
L. C. Smith Gun 


for your favorite sport 


In the hands of thousands of champion and near-champion 
trap shooters and game shooters, L. C. Smith Guns are set- 
ting new records year after year. Smith Guns are built for 
high scores and full bags—and they turn ’em in. That’s why 
shooters of these fine guns won amateur state champion- 
ships in 61% of our states last year. See your dealer’s line of 
L. C. Smith Guns and write us for our descriptive booklet. 






































HUNTER ARMS C0O., INC. 


67 Hubbard Street Fulton, N. Y. 
McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Rep., Call Building, 


San Francisco, Cal. 

















Improve your skill 


MS Keep your shooting eye keen—and your timing 


PETERS in rhythm—by the fascinating sport of Duvrock 
DUVROCK shooting. This portable, repeating trap solves 


PORTABLE every problem of how, when and where to indulge 
REPEATING TRAP your love of a gun. Shoot any time—no closed 
season and no“‘limits.’’ Light and easily carried in 

“,, auto or boat—ready to shoot in two minutes. 
Amazingly delightful for young or old. Repeats 


/) rapidly forty-three inexpensive targets. Exciting 
sport with any gun—especially with a .410. 
Ladies love it, too. Splendid practice for field 
shooting. Anyone can operate. Strong, durable, 
light, simple and practical. Strong flying targets 
are cheap and easy to carry. Ask your dealer—or 
write us direct for free descriptive folder. 





The Peters Cartridge Company 
Dept. E-43 
New York CINCINNATI, OHIO San Francisco 









LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF AMMUNITION FOR 44 YEARS. 

































———- NEWS TO SPORTSMEN 3_==_ 
Sedgley Springfield Sporter Rifles 75, eno 
for the .22 cal. Hornet Cartridge Complete 


Also in Cal. 25-35 $70 


Complete... 


per Na $65 


Complete ... 











Springfield cal. .30-06 ac- 
tions used for all calibres 





Specifications of Springfield 

Sporters same for afl calibres. Being built on the 

-30-06 action, instead of the .22 cal. action, the Springfield 

-22 eal. Hornet, has big extra margin of safety. 24” barrel 5-shot 

magazine, full sporting stock, pistol grip, handsomely checkered, sling 

swivels. Lyman No. 48 re ar sight. Gold bead front sight, mounted on mat 

ted vat Your with removable guard. Weight 7% to 8 lbs. Proof-tested in our own factory. 
aetierae ° F. SEDGLEY, INC, Manufacturer, Established 1897 

















2310 N. 16th St. Phila., Pa. 























New Receiver Sights 


For Krags, 54 Win- 
chester, 30 Reming- 



















DIRECT-TO-YOU 


















\e m ton. No woodtocut or TheONLY 
3x holes to drill. Positive AT NEW LOW PRICES! 

x : 16-Gauge 
windage andelevation A Genuine Imported 
adjustment. Made of tite Qame Automatic 
finest materials. bas Swe are 
Strongest and most formerly $61.00 and yy The LIGHTEST 

practical hunting sight ever $65.50 now only 12-Gauge Automatic 
made. Also made for Spring- $49.75. Either 16- Our new 36-page Catalog 


fields. Ask your dealer or sent or 12-gauge. 
C.0.D. FULLY GUARANTEED Approved by 
Leaflet giving full details on sportsmen 

as easy to handle asa ‘20"— 


request. all over 
pn liter- ied 50 the and does the work of a “12” 
ature onim proved world, Pd, Ask for Catalog 102 


Western Scope 
sees?” Complee with ds BROWNING Arms Co. 
Mesteurewe and General Sey 


The Western Gun Sight Co. 
Ss, MO., U. S.A 


3319 Gilpin St. Denver, Colo. conan, uri Lincs, seLarum 


tells howJohn M.Brown- 
' ing “harnessed the re- 
Y coil’ *— why the 16-gauge is 




































86 
there were a great many instances like the fol- 
lowing: When General Bullard, of the Regular 


Army, who served through the World War with 
such distinction, was a young officer in the Moro 
country, he was on the shore of Lake Lanao one 
day with one soldier in a small boat. They had 


just put the bow of the boat into the shore and 


were preparing to land when a Moro, kris in 
hand, burst out of the bushes. General Bullard 
started to fire at him with his .38 caliber Colt 


revolver at short range. The Moro came right 
on as though he was not struck, beheaded the 
soldier, and just as he reached General Bullard 


stumbled. General Bullard jumped on him and 


beat out his brains with the butt of his empty 
revolver. The Moro had six .38 caliber bullet 
holes well centered in his body—not much stop- 


ping power there. 

On the other hand in this same Moro country, 
the .45 Colt and the .44-40 Colt proved to have 
entirely adequate stopping power. 

The .41 Colt is an obsolete cartridge. Revol- 
vers are no longer made for it, although cart- 
still be obtained. The .41 Long Colt 
cartridge has a 195-grain bullet with a muzzle 
velocity of 850 foot-seconds, when loaded with 
black powder, or 720 foot-seconds in smokeless 
powder. It, therefore, does not have the ranging 
power or the flat trajectory, nor do I think it 
has quite the accuracy of the .38 Super Colt or 
the 9 Luger.—T. W. 


ridges can 


mm. 


The .22 Short 


Editor:—I have an H and R target pistol 


and a Model 57 Winchester rifle, both of which 
are chambered for the .22 Long Rifle cartridge. 
Because of the fact that I do a great deal of 


shooting indoors and an equal amount outdoors, 
I would like to shoot .22 short indoors (being 
expensive) and .22 Long Rifle outdoors 
(having longer range). Many have told me this 
changing will foul my barrel so that it will shoot 
accurately; and because I cannot 
see the reason for this I take this liberty to ask 
you if this is true and, if so, why. Also I 
would like to know if it is possible to reload 
the .22 Long Rifle cartridge—Edward J. Bair- 
euther. 


less 


no cartridge 


Answer:—Shooting several hundred .22 Short 
cartridges through a revolver or rifle chambered 
for the .22 Long Rifle cartridge will do no ap- 
preciable harm, but the Short cartridge will not 
shoot as accurately as the Long Rifle cartridges. 

But the continued use of Short cartridges in 
such weapons will erode the chamber just where 
the mouth of the Short cartridge reaches to when 
it is in the chamber, because the bullet is made 
to fit the bore and not the chamber. While the 
Short bullet is passing through the chamber por- 
tion, the intensely hot powder gases escape be- 
tween the bullet and the bore, erode or burn out 
the chamber and blow the lubricant off 
the bullet. Pretty soon, the chamber is eroded 
so that the rifle is no longer accurate, and the 
cases of the .22 Long Rifle cartridge expand into 
the enlarged portions of the chamber and do not 
extract readily. No matter if the advertisement 
says that a rifle is chambered for the .22 Short, 


walls, 


Long, and Long Rifle cartridges, if you desire 
to keep it accurate and serviceable, you should 
use only .22 Long Rifle cartridges in it. The 


very long jump that a .22 Short cartridge has 
to take from the cylinder into the barrel of a 
revolver usually makes that cartridge shoot very 


poorly in a revolver. I am enclosing a memo 


on .22 caliber ammunition which you ought to 
read very carefully. 

The .22 Long Rifle cartridge cannot be re- 
loaded. Only center fire cartridges can be re- 


loaded.—T. W. 


Remington .35 Trajectory 


Editor:—Would you mind putting me straight 
on the following: 

If a Remington Model 14 pump in .35 caliber 
is sighted in at 100 yards, and front sight, to be 
on line with bottom of the bull’s eye, what would 
one have to allow if shooting game at ranges 50, 
75, 125 and 150 yards, the ammunition being 
Remington’s .35 200-grain soft-point bullet ?—-H. 
L. Coultas, N. Y. 


Answer:—If a .35 caliber Remington rifle be 
sighted in at 100 yards, so as to hit the exact 
point of aim (i. e. to hit the bottom of the bull’s- 
eye when aiming at the bottom of the bull’s eye) 
with Remington Kleanbore ammunition loaded 
with 200-grain, soft-point bullet, then at both 50 
and 75 yards, the bullet will strike about 1.2 in. 
above the point of aim, and at 125 yards will 
drop about 1.4 inches below the point of aim, and 
at 150 yards about 3 inches below.—T. W 
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A Repeating Gun Discussion 
By O. A. Wagner 


Part I 


RIEFLY 
any gun that can be fired more than 


defined, a repeating gun is 


once on one loading. In general, re- 
peating guns belong to two classes. First 
the multiple barrel type, and second the 
magazine type. The multiple barrel type 
would include double, triple, quadruple or 
any other combination of barrels. This 
class would also include all types of re- 
volving firearms, both cylinder and pepper- 
box. The magazine type would include all 
those carrying cartridges in a magazine, 
whether lever action, slide action, bolt ac- 
tion, recoil-operated action or gas-operated 
action. 

This article is intended to deal only with 
shotguns, although, what can be said of 
shotguns on this subject will also in a meas- 
ure be true of rifles. The first attempts 
at repeating guns were with the multiple 
barrel type, as this is the only type pos- 
sible with muzzle loaders. Therefore the 
double gun is the first and crudest at- 
tempt at inventing repeating arms, and is 
really a makeshift repeating gun. This is 
not said with the intention of offending 
or antagonizing the double gun fanciers, 
but is stated as a fact that is very apparent. 
If repeating guns had not entered into the 
mind of man till after the advent of the 
breech loading cartridge gun, I doubt very 
much if any one would have thought 
enough of the double-gun idea to have de- 
veloped it. But as the double gun was 
pretty well developed before the advent 
of the breech loader, it has won a place in 
the hearts of many shooters from which 
it will never be dislodged. From the view- 
point of a repeater, it has little to recom- 
mend it. Its popularity has been gained 
more from other characteristics—balance, 
appearance and combinations of borings 
are its stronghold. In the shotgun field, 
guns with more than two barrels or re- 
volving guns have never become popular, 
and have little to recommend them. The 
double gun’s appearance and balance are 
entirely lacking in those having more than 
two barrels. Those having more than two 
barrels or chambers are entirely outclassed 
by the magazine type repeater. 


N MAGAZINE type repeating shotguns 

the Spencer was the first invented al- 
though not the first to come on the market. 
It was invented about 1882 but not put out 
before about 1887, and then no great num- 
ber of them were sold. Not many of the 
younger men have ever seen one. I have 
seen only one and was fortunate enough 
to get to repair that one, so had a good 
chance to get acquainted with its peculiari- 
ties. This gun has quite an ingenious 
mechanism, and while it has a tube maga- 
zine under the barrel, like all other slide- 
action shotguns, it is otherwise entirely 
different. 

All later slide-action guns have a slid- 





The Spencer repeating shotgun with 
breech block down in ejecting position 


ing breech bolt, but the Spencer has not, 
It has the old Martini pivoted falling 
block, much like the breech block of 
the Martini single shot rifles, except that 
the carrier is built in one with the breech 
block, being attached to the bottom of it. 
In operation, the first backward motion oi 
the slide handle causes the breech block to 
drop down, opening the chamber. The ex- 
tractors, two in number, were located in 
the action slide bars which were also two 
in number, one on each side of the barrel, 
These extractors pushed the empty case 
out of the chamber and left it on top 
of the breech block. When the slide 
reached its rearmost position, the breech 
block was thrown up by one end of the 
heavy mainspring; this tossed the empty 
case upward out of the action, and also 
presented the loaded cartridge to the cham- 
ber. On the forward motion of the slide, 
the cartridge was carried into the chamber 
by the loading hook which was in com- 
bination with the right hand extractor. 
The final forward motion of the slide re- 
turned the breech block down to its closed 
position, covering the breech of the barrel 
and presenting the firing pin to the primer. 
This feature made a premature discharge 
impossible, as the first opening motion 
moved the firing pin off the primer. This 
gun was much ahead of its time inas- 
much as it was hammerless. The hammer 
could be cocked or let down by a trigger 
in the front of the guard, which was 
made integral with the hammer. In op- 
eration the hammer automatically 


was 





Spencer repeater with breech block up in 
loading position 


cocked by the backward motion of the ac- 
tion slide. This was a simple, strong, and 
reliable action and should have been more 
popular than it was. No doubt it would 
have been had its manufacture been taken 
up by some of the more prominent arms 
makers, and had it carried their name. 


NAME carried much weight in those 

days and does even to-day. The weak 
point of this model was in the extractor 
which gave some trouble, and a jam was 2 
jam with this gun. Also it was not so 
beautiful, but could have been improved 
some in this and other respects. However, 
this gun is quite a study and worthy ot a 
place in any gun collection. 

The next magazine shotgun to be in- 
vented and the first to be put on the mar- 
ket was the old Winchester lever action 
shotgun, an invention of John M. Brown- 
ing. This gun employed a tube magazin 
under the barrel like the Spencer, but dit- 
fered in almost every other way. Th¢ 
fore-end woods were stationary, fastened 
to the barrel and magazine, and the ac- 
tion was operated by a finger lever like 
the Winchester rifles of that day. The 
breech block and finger lever were made 















in one piece. The breech block was of 
the combination falling and rolling block 
type somewhat like that of the Spencer 
rifle. The block dropped down a short 
wavs to unlock, then rolled about a pivot 
pin in the lower part of the receiver, ex- 
tracting and ejecting the empty case and 
loading a fresh one, being assisted in this 
by a carrier. The hammer and mainspring 
were contained in the breech block and the 
hammer was cocked by the closing motion 
of the action. This is a fast shooting 
gun in the hands of one accustomed to the 
use of a lever action gun. This gun, how- 
ever, was not immune to premature dis- 
charge and some were wrecked by fellows 
who could not learn to use a lever action 
gun. This model was reliable in action, 
simple and rugged in the extreme and 
would stand more abuse and neglect than 
any repeating shotgun invented. They 
practically never got beyond repair, and 
many are in use to-day. 

A slightly improved edition of this 
model was brought out under date of 





Above, the 1893 Winchester and, below, 
its 1897 successor 


1901 in 10 gauge. However, a part of the 
changes had better never have been made. 
The hinged finger lever and finger-lever 
lock was a weak point, subject to wear 
and breakage, an impediment to rapid fire 
and not necessary at all. This is the only 
magazine shotgun ever built in 10 gauge. 
The old model that was brought out in 
1885 or 86 was built in 10 and 12 gauge. 
The main objection to this gun was the 
shape of the stock and receiver, which set 
the grip entirely too low. For this rea- 
son many shooters could not shoot well 
with it on quick shots. I think this fea- 
ture was the cause of its decline in popu- 
larity. This gun is no longer built. It 
was a good gun and is still liked and used 
by many, and most fellows that have one 
in good order are loath to part with it. 
This gun appeared at a glance to be ham- 
merless, but it was not. The hammer 
moved flush with the curved outline of the 
breech block and had a very low thumb 
spur, making it safe against accidental dis- 
charge through the hammer being struck 
by some object. 


HE next magazine shotgun to come 

out, and the first slide action gun to 
hecome popular, was the Winchester Model 
1893. This gun had the tube magazine 
under the barrel and a slide handle thereon 
similar to the Spencer, but the mechanism 
was entirely different. In this model the 
breech bolt was of the sliding type, and 
locked against the explosion by a shoulder 
on front end of the heavy carrier engaging 
a corresponding shoulder on the breech 
holt. This heavy carrier also contained the 
parts of the lock, hammer, sear, main- 
spring, etc. This gun was of the hammer 
type and the carrier was operated by a 
cam slot in its side, in which a correspond- 
ing lug on the action slide moved. The 
action slide was linked to the breech bolt 
and an action hook which worked in a cam 
slot in the receiver, This permitted the 
action slide to disengage from the breech 
bolt after it was in the closed position and 
move forward to complete the locking of 
the bolt by raising the carrier into locked 
position. This gun did not have a recoil 
lock, as later models do, but instead had 
a lock operated by the firing pin, which 
released when the hammer fell. This 
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Above—An old English double gun. 
low—The originai Winchester lever ac- 
tion repeating shotgun 


Be- 


worked all right so long as the ammuni- 
tion fired instantly. But in case of a hang 
fire, if the shooter was holding back on 
the slide handle, as is natural, the gun 
would be unlocked by the time of explosion, 
and the result was a wrecked gun. 


HE 1897 Model Winchester is an im- 
proved version of the 93 Model, but 
the 93 Model can readily be told from the 
97 at sight by the peculiar cut of the top 
of the receiver. The 1897 Model was im- 
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proved over the 93 mainly in the addition | 
of a recoil lock, which made the gun wait | 


for the explosion before unlocking. To 
operate this recoil lock, the recoil of the 
gun was utilized. The recoil lock was so 
designed that a slight forward movement 
of the slide handle was necessary to let 
the recoil lock disengage. This the kick 
of the gun did in spite of the strongest 
man that might be holding back on the 
handle. Or at least, the writer has never 
been able to hold one so hard that the re- 
coil lock would not work. In the recoil 
lock this gun differs from some 
makes that use an inertia block to operate 
the recoil lock. The recoil 


other | 


lock was a | 


great and necessary improvement of the | 


slide-action shotgun. The 1893 Model and 
its successor, the 1897 Model, was an inven- 
tion of John M. Browning and like all of 
his inventions was good. The 1897 Model 
was the first magazine shotgun to be built 
in take-down style which is quite desirable, 
as it is hardly possible to do a satisfactory 
job of cleaning a choke-bore barrel from 
the muzzle, besides the matter of transpor- 
tation. The lever-action Winchester shot- 
gun can be cleaned from the breech when 
the action is open but other models cannot. 
The Model 1897 Winchester became very 
popular and for many years was the lead- 
ing pump gun and is still going strong. 
However, like all other works of man, 
it is not faultless, and while these guns 
all work as they were intended to when 
they come from the factory, yet in time, 
through abuse and lack of lubrication as 
well as regular use, they will wear and 
their weaknesses show up. One weak point 
is the short support the breech block has 
when fully open. When excessive wear 
sets in, this permits the rear end of bolt 
to raise up which results in failure of the 
gun to cock its hammer, also causing the 
gun to work jerkily. Another weakness, 
and one that should be watched, is wear 
on the recoil lock. This part gets worn 
so that it disengages at the fall of the 
hammer and does not wait for the explo- 
sion as it should. In case of a hang fire, 
the gun is unlocked when the explosion 
comes and results in a wrecked gun. Guns 
of this model that show age or wear should 
be looked after to avoid the serious con- 
sequences that neglect is liable to bring. 


LONG about 1894 the Marlin magazine 

repeating shotgun was brought out. It 
also carries its tube magazine under the 
barrel, is operated by a sliding forearm 
and is a hammer gun. This gun has been 
changed and improved upon from time to 
time, and in its various stages is known 
as Models 16, 17, 17G, 19, 19G, 21, 26 and 
26G. These guns are solid top and side 
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TOOBIN 
WEBLEY AIR PISTOLS 


made by the makers a vat 
of the superior W.&C. : 
Scott English Guns 


improve your 


















marksmanship 
accurate, silent, af—_ 
powerful, smoke- 

less 





We also car- 
ry acomplete 
line W. & C. 
Scott renowne 
Shotguns, Rifles 


and Revolvers junior $10 








Send 25¢ in stamps for new 128 
page, profusely illustrated, Amer- 
ican and Imported Arms Catalog 
«++ most complete ever issued. 
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The Only Exclusive Gun House in America 


509 Fifth Ave. (at 42ndSt.),-New York 













Bring Your Gun 
Up to Date 


How would you like to own a gun that will 
knock down geese, snipe, duck or quail with 
surprising ease and also run high scores at 

trap or skeet? You 


have the gun that 
will fill the bill. Just 
bring it up to date 
with a Cutts Com- 
pensator and watch 


its remarkable ac- 
curary at any type of 
shooting. Your gun 
will be seven times 
more useful, to say 
nothing of your satis- 
faction and pleasure. 





The Compensator 
grows in use daily. 
Every owner is de- 
lighted with the re- 
sults. Send us your 


gun through dealer or direct. 
We will attach Compensator and 
return gun promptly. 


Act now. Enjoy better shoot- 
ing during the whole season. 


For 12 ga. single barrel in single 
shot, repeating or autoloading 
models only. 





We will be glad to send illustrated fi Ider free. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT 
CORPORATION 


85 West Street, Middlefield, Conn., U.S. A. 








Insure Your Gun 


Hoppe’s No. 9, Nitro 
Powder Solvent is praised by 
gunners everywhere because 
it easily removes rust, resi- 
due, metal fouling and lead- 
ing. Sample 10c. 


. ’ 
® Oil That Won’t Gum 
Hoppe’s Lubricating 
Oil is unequaled for 
guns, fishing reels and 
all household uses. 
Trial Can 15. 
Sold by Leading 
Dealers 
Hoppe’s Gun Protection Guide FREE 
FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2315 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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r he best. Individuality and ex- 
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ing. Send your specimen 
and receive a trophy of 


TAXIDERMY which you will be proud. 


Write For Catalogue 
Taxidermy Shop of Tennessee 
141 N. Main St. Memphis, Tenn, 
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ejecting, having a sliding breech bolt, 
which is locked against the explosion by 
a cantilever type locking bolt or bar, 
which occupies a recess in the lower side 
of the breech bolt and is pivoted on its cen- 
ter. In locking, this bolt or bar tilts so 
that the rear end protrudes below the 
lower surface of the breech bolt and en- 
gages a shoulder at rear of receiver, the 
front end of locking bolt always engaging 
a shoulder in the breech bolt. The locking 
is positive and strong. This locking bolt 
has an underhanging projection which car- 
ries a cam slot that engages a correspond- 
ing lug on the action slide. The locking 
bolt projection also carries a lug that en- 
gages in a cam slot on the side of the 
carrier and operates that member. The 
recoil lock of this gun is of the inertia 
block type and depends on the recoil of 
the gun alone to operate it, the fall of the 
hammer having nothing to do with the 
recoil lock. If the cartridge fails to ex- 
plode, the release plunger must be thumbed 
before the gun can be opened. This gun 
has been built in solid frame and in take- 
down, and in 12, 16 and 20 gauges. This 
is a very good gun but does not stand 
abuse. In the older models the locking 
bolt is likely to develop a habit of tilting 
on the first closing movement instead of 
waiting till bolt is closed. When this hap- 
pens the gun is jammed and if the shooter 
uses a hammer or club on the rear end of 
the breech bolt, as I have known them to 
do, the gun is then in for a real repair 
job. The later models have been improved 
so as to avoid this trouble and I have 
improved some of the old guns to get them 
out of this habit. The writer’s brother has 
an old Model 19 that has been out for 
twenty-five years and has given no trouble, 
except for the breaking of one small spring 
in the recoil lock. This shows what you can 
get out of these guns when treated right. 


HE Stevens repeating shotgun Model 

520, a Browning invention, came out 
about 1905, at least that is the date of 
the first patent on it. While it has the 
conventional under-the-barrel tube maga- 
zine and slide handle, its action is quite 
different from anything that came before 
it. It also has a sliding breech bolt but 
is locked by a locking bolt that is a seg- 
ment of a circle and that follows a curved 
path forward and upward through the 
breech bolt and engages in a mortise in 
the top of the receiver, the end of it being 
visible on top of the receiver when the 
gun is closed. This locking bolt is oper- 
ated by a notched plate located beneath 


the breech bolt and connected to the 
action slide, operating locking bolt and 


breech bolt in unison. The carrier is of 
the Browning automatic type, and is moved 
by a dog in its rear end that engages a 
notch in the operating slide. The gun is 
hammerless and the recoil lock is of the 
inertia block type. The action slide lock 
must be pressed if the gun is not fired 
or in case of a misfire, the fall of the 
hammer having nothing to do with the 
recoil lock. This gun is built in take-down 
only and has a take-down system which is 
unique and entirely different from any of 
the other repeaters. Instead of the barrel 
screwing out of the receiver, as others do, 
it is slid downward out of the receiver, 
being attached to the receiver by a number 
of coarse thread-like splines that give more 
attaching surface than any other system. 
No better take-down system than this has 
yet been invented and, if magazine tube 
is always screwed up good and tight each 
time that the gun is assembled, they will 
not develop looseness. Several minpr im- 
provements were made on this gun, and 
several years ago the makers brought out 
a new version of this gun which is called 
the Stevens Browning. The main differ- 
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ence between this new model and the old 
is in the outside outline of the receiver 
and the shape of the stock. The outline 
of the new gun is quite streamline and is 
a good looker. My honest opinion is that 
these Stevens guns are the lightest running 
pump guns ever put out and I have worked 
with about all of them. The reason for 
their ease of operation is that they have 
no cam slots in their make-up. Cam slots 
with their angles cause the slide handle to 
hang slightly at certain points in its travel. 
The troubles that bring these guns to the 
gunsmith are broken parts, inertia-block 
trouble, lack of care and outright abuse. 


LONG about this time when everybody 
was studying up a new pump gun, an- 
other one appeared on the market, bearing 
the name of Union Arms Company. It was 
advertised and sold direct to the user for 
several years but has long since been dis- 
continued and nearly forgotten, though 
there are a few of them still sticking 
around, waiting for somebody that can 
make them work. I have tried several of 
them, and while I succeeded in a way to 
make them work, they are like a worn-out 
dollar watch, work now but not then. At 
best, pumping one was work, as the final 
opening movement that cocked the hammer 
took extra effort. They are a kind of cross 
in design between the Spencer and the 
Winchester on their inside and somewhat 
of an imitation of the Marlin on the out- 
side. This gun was hammerless and could 
be cocked manually or let down by a re- 
versed trigger in the front of the guard. 
The breech bolt was locked against the ex- 
plosion by the carrier, somewhat like the 
1897 Winchester, but part of the face of the 
breech bolt was cut away and a correspond- 
ing face on the carrier made this up when 
the gun was locked. The firing pin passed 
through the carrier instead of through the 
breech bolt, thus making the gun immune 
to premature discharge as the firing pin 
could not come over the primer till the 
gun was locked. This gun, being faulty in 
design and workmanship, soon perished 
from the earth. Those who bought them 
now say they never did work. 
(Continued in Next Issue) 


DOhotéun Queries 


answered by 


Capt. Chas.Askins 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letters on 
(1) Shotguns and (2) on Rifles and Pistols. Enclose 
2-cent stamp for reply, and give complete address 
plainly. 





Try a 12 Bore, Modified Choke 

Editor:—I’m going to buy a new gun this 
fall, but I’m absolutely at sea with all the dif- 
ferent borings, barrel lengths, gauges, and so 
on, and I don’t know what kind to get. 

I want one gun that I could use for every- 
thing. I get a day off now and then from my 
work to go hunting, and I can’t afford to have 
half a dozen different guns. 

Will the pattern of 1 ounce of No. 2 or 4 
shot be too open, fired through improved cylinder 
barrel ? 

Will modified choke barrel shoot 
full choke?—Theodore Sahulko, Mich. 


Answer:—No. 2 and 4 shot are next to use- 
less when fired through an improved cylinder 
barrel. You see these large shot are intended 
for long range, and if they won’t kill at long 
range you have no use for them at all. This 
means that you need all the choke you can get, 
and I have never had a gun which shot close 
enough to make full use of No. 2 shot, except 
an 8 gauge. If you are going to shoot geese, 
turkeys, foxes, the only use I know of for No. 
2 shot, then you ought to be able to kill at 60 
yards, and that doesn’t mean an open bored 
gun. Fours are best adapted to a 10 gauge, and 
you probably don’t want a 10 bore. 


as far as 





The gun you want, I’d think, is a 12 bore, 
modified choke, in one barrel, if a double gun, 
or modified choke in a pump gun. If in double 
gun, one barrel might be quarter choke, about 
55 per cent, and the other 60 to 65 per cent, 
12 gauge. Where a man has to shoot everything 
with one gun, I doubt if he can beat a 12, and 
if weight is a consideration, then a double with 
28-inch barrels, or a pump with 26-inch barrel,— 
CG. A 


May Use 234-Inch Shells in 3-Inch 
Chambered Gun 

Editor:—My L. C. Smith 12 gauge is cham- 
bered for 3-inch shells. Can 23-inch shells, such 
as Super X and Ajax Heavies, be used in these 
barrels without spoiling the pattern? Will they 
injure the barrels immediately in front of the 
chambers? 

The 3-inch shells seem to be actually only about 
¥% inch longer than the so-called 234-inch shells 

This gun shoots so close that it seems to me 
that the 1% ounces of shot in a 234-inch shell 
should perform better in it than in the usual full 
choke gun. Tested on wrapping paper at 40 
yards, it throws from 80 per cent to 84 per cent 
of the shot in the 30-inch circle, using Western 
Record 3-inch shells. If the 234-inch shells with 
1% ounces of shot were used, would the percent- 
age drop to the usual full choke 70 per cent? 

Would this gun be satisfactory for upland 
shooting if brush shells were used, or should it 
have another set of barrels for this work? What 
length and choke would you suggest? It would 
be used on pheasants, grouse, rabbits, prairie 
chicken. (No quail left in this region.)—Wayne 
Hunt, Minn. 

Answer:—Yes, you can use 234-inch shells 
in that 3-inch chambered gun. Get a Marble 
shotgun cleaner and scratch whatever lead may 
catch in front of the cone, after using it. Not 
much trouble to keep the lead out, and that is 
all that happens. Gun should shoot about 7 per 
cent lower with the 234-inch load than it does 
with the 3-inch, and that seems to be as good a 
pattern as you want. The 3-inch shells are % 
inch longer than the others, but perhaps not when 
crimped. 

I wouldn’t be satisfied with brush shells on any 
bird except quail. Too many chickens and _ pheas- 
ants will be hit and escape. If I could load my 
own brush shells so they would work, I’d put one 
wad between two sections of the shot charge, in- 
stead of two wads dividing the load into the 
three sections. For your shooting I’d have a new 
barrel, 28-inch, one barrel bored quarter choke, 
about 50 per cent, and the other 55 to 60 per 
cent. Such a pair of barrels would do well at 
short range and kill everything up to 40 yards. 
A lot of those prairie chickens will be 40 yards 
away, if they are anything like the birds that I 
used to shoot. Tried a cylinder quail barrel on 
chickens once, and never wanted to again.—C. 4. 


Barrel Length and Choke 

Editor:—I am expecting to buy a new shot gun 
and want one that will be most suitable for trap, 
duck, and field shooting. I have decided on a 12 
gauge pump gun and thought of buying two bar- 
rels. Would like your opinion as to what length 
would be best for above mentioned purposes, and 
also what you think in regard to choke.—Glen 
F. Norris, Ind. 


Answer:—If you left it to me, I’d do again 
what I did before, get two barrels, one full choke 
for trap and ducks, one improved cylinder for 
field shooting, particularly adapted to quail and 
grouse if you have any. The improved cylinder 
is a good shooting barrel, about 50 per cent. The 
full choke may be modified, and still do about as 


well. The barrel lengths are 30-inch full choke, 
26-inch improved cylinder, both barrels having 
ribs. This is a Savage, but the other pumps will 


be precisely the same, if you get the right stocks. 
Shoot a straight-grip stock myself (trap stock), 
and do better with it than with standard stocks. 
—C. A 
English Magnums 

Editor:—Will you tell me what is the best 
pattern of the English Magnum shotgun at 4), 
60, and 80 yards? By best I mean the highest 
percentage of pellets in the 30-inch circle. That 
is, just about what is the present day limit of 
long range shotguns, in any gauge?—L. J. Quaid. 


Answer:—You have no address on your letter, 
and I do not know whether or not you will see 
this reply. I would expect these big Magnum 
English guns, on the chamberless system, to shoot 
about a 45 per cent pattern at 60 yards, 25 per 
cent at 80 yards, and around 80 per cent at 
40 yards, 30-inch circle. An 8 gauge will do 
better.—C. A. 












The Battle of the Bucks 
By Florence Knox 


HE incident of which I am writing, 

occurred in the Maury Mountain sec- 
ton of Ochoco National Forest Reserve, 
near Post, Ore. 

My husband, E. B. Knox, and his broth- 
er George, were riding in the timber, 
gathering cattle, preparatory to feeding 
through the winter. Shortly after entering 
the reserve they were attracted by numer- 
us coyote trails, heard the chatter of mag- 
pies and the occasional croak, croak of a 
raven, all of which signs bore evidence 
that a dinner party was on. Thinking that 
perhaps one of their Hereford cows was 


furnishing the meat course, they decided 
to investigate. 
After riding a short distance off the 


trail, to their great surprise and horror, 
they came upon a live, 4-point buck deer 
with the prongs of his antlers firmly locked 
with those of another. The unfortunate 
rival had been slain in the encounter and 
the coyotes had consumed the greater part 
of his body. He, too, was a 4-point buck 
and it was estimated that each buck would 
have weighed in the neighborhood of 200 
pounds, at the beginning of the battle. 

The first thought was to release the live 
buck on the spot, but, for two very good 
reasons, the men changed their minds. He 
was so enraged that they thought it unsafe 
to take a chance on an attack and they 
wanted, if possible, to secure some pic- 
tures. They went to the R. G. Raymond 
ranch and Mr. Raymond and his assistant, 
Mr. O’Hara, gladly returned with them, 
taking ropes, a team and a bobsled. They 
lassoed the buck, tied both front and hind 
feet and hauled him out on the sled to pose 
for the accompanying picture. 

After keeping him in the corral until all 
who cared to do so had visited the scene, 
Mr. Raymond and Alex Tweedt pried his 
horns loose from those of his dead op- 
ponent and gave him his freedom. 

With a defiant snort, he immediately 
trotted off in the direction of the scene 
of battle, presumably to dispute his rights 
to the range with all future trespassers. 





A very lively mule deer and a very dead one, — interlocked horns. 
photograph was made by R 


A Marauding Eagle 
By Guy Salling 
DITOR Outdoor Life:—The thousands 


of wild geese that arrived on the 
Columbia in November have seen fit to de- 
clare this region an all-winter feeding 
ground, and the first of February finds 
them still enjoying the sumptuous feasts 
to be had in the wheat fields, whereas in 
other years they have been forced by 
wintry storms to seek the warm shores of 
California as early as the last of Decem- 
ber. In addition to the good eats to be 
had, they are also able to enjoy now the 
pleasure of flying over the bluffs and into 
the grain fields without being bombarded 
by an army of hunters as was the situa- 
tion which embarrassed them before the 
open season ended on January 15. Last 
Saturday afternoon two signal mechani- 
cians, Carl Gibbons and R. G. Bishop, 
while working on the railroad near 
Blalock, witnessed the attempt of a large 
eagle to capture a goose in the air. The 
men observed a band of geese returning 
from the wheat fields to the river, as is 
their custom when they are through feed- 
ing. Suddenly the eagle appeared, and 
choosing a goose as his vicitm, circled and 
cut it out from the band. The poor goose, 
honking in terror, flew with all speed to- 
ward the river, but the eagle soon over- 
took it and struck viciously with its talons. 
Frightened as it was, the goose was not 
without resourcefulness, and giving its 
wings a spiral twist, it wrenched its body 
free of the eagle’s hold and again flew 
desperately for the river, leaving a cloud 
of feathers in the air behind. The eagle 
again overtook its prey and struck as 
before and the goose repeated its former 
tactics and again freed itself with the loss 
of more feathers. This time it gained the 
river and hit the surface of the water 
with wings spread wide, utterly exhausted. 
The eagle apparently had no liking for 
water, so he circled about the goose for a 
short time and flew away, acknowledging 
defeat. The goose soon recovered sui- 
ficiently to take the air and rejoin the band 


which had settled on a low sandy island. 


—) 
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This remarkable 
. G. Raymond 
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The above photo of two sleeping baby 
moose was given to Morris Ackerman by 


Mike Bates of Metagama, Ontario. Mike 

found them sleeping in his cabin, only 

half a mile from the C. P. R. tracks, and 

kicked them out. Ina few minutes they 

were back on the porch to finish their 
siesta 











With the 
Nature fakers 


~—. Tear Down 


Bright Signs in 
Oregon Forests 


SALEM, Ore, Feb. 18—U.P— 
Bears, large or small, have no re- 
gard for the bright signs in na- 


‘tional forests of Oregon. 


Hundreds of the forest signs were 
destroyed during the past year, ac- 
cording to forestry officials, who 
are putting in requisitions for more 
signs to replace those torn down by) 
the bears. | 

The signs, nailed upon trees at! 
trails, roads and points of interest,! 
were pulled down, and many of 
them chewed to bits, Others were’ 
defaced by claw and tooth marks, 
just enough to make it necessary 
to replace them. 

The greatest damage is done usu- 
ally in the late fall or early spring, | 
just before hibernation. 

At that time the animals are 
sharpening their claws and teeth, 
and in the springtime, particularly, | 
are curious and more or less play- 
ful. The bright signs prove an in-| 
teresting plaything, despite the fact | 
they are placed eight or nine feet 


from the ground. 


Woolgrowers’ associations please copy 

here is another reason for killing off the 
bear. If the depredations of the Oregon 
bear ‘‘in the early spring just before 
hibernation’’ could be extended to in- 
clude the wide variety of unsightly signs, 
advertising pink pills for pale people, 
it would be a public benefaction. These 
bears probably learned their bad habits 
from imitation sportsmen who use cross- 
road markers and direction signs to tar- 
get their rifles, or pattern their shells 
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r HOSE who have had _ experience 
must agree that there is no simi- 
larity in the hunting of bobwhite 

and the Gambel quail found in the states 
lying west of the Rocky Mountains. 
There is a well defined difference in 
their habitat, in their flight, in their 
vocabulary and in their reaction to the 
methods of both dog and man. The dog 
whose experience has been confined ex- 
clusively to the hunting of bobwhite will 
not do for the hunting of the Gambel 
quail of California, Arizona and north- 
western Mexico. The dog trained for 
hunting partridge and grouse in Con- 
necticut and New York State would make 
a fair showing when hunting the Gambel 
quail inasmuch as he has to be steady 
and hunt to the gun. The pointing of 
birds is but one of the important re- 
quirements of a well-broken dog. Id 
draw the line between what is called a 
trained or shooting dog and a _ well- 
broken gun dog, for the thoroughly 
broken gun dog, when well educated, 
will subordinate every faculty that na- 
ture has given him to that of pleasing 
his master. He can tell at a glance of 
his master’s face whether he is pleased 
or displeased and will soon show his joy 
or sorrow as a consequence. He must 
obey, absolutely, half a dozen  impor- 
tant commands to work to the satisfac- 
tion of a good shot. 

In hunting grouse, partridge or pheas- 
ants, it is not the points a dog makes 
that designate him as being the most 
useful. There are but few dogs that can 
adapt themselves to the cunning tactics 
of the California quail. It is so easy to 
false point, in our heavy cover, or to 
hold a point long after the sly little bird 
has slipped out on 


the other side of 
the bush and just 
“ain’t there,” as 
the man currying 
the mule, when 
asked if he were 
not afraid of being 
kicked, replied, 
“No, when he 


kicks I ain’t there.” 

When a_ dog 
learns that it is the 
gun that does the 
business, he will 
advance rapidly in 
his life’s work. He 








conducted hy 


A.F. Hochwalt 


Gunning in California 
By Sherman J. Powell 





The dog making this retrieve does not 
seem to enjoy his work, 


the ground thoroughly through the heavy 
sage, cross back and forth, over and over, 
until the last bird in the patch is flushed, 
no matter how cunningly he may have 
hidden. 

Any fair-minded person will reason 
that a dog’s scent must necessarily be 
much more reliable and acute when he 
works slowly and steadily. With such 


a dog, birds are not likely to flush wild 
or to fly just above the top of the brush, 
a very difficult shot for even the most 
skillful marksman. 


It is not unusual for 













our covies to number a hundrea or more. 
If but one or two birds flush at a time, 
and the gunner is a skilled shot, the 
opportunity is before him to bag the 
limit instead of tramping the whole day 
and getting nothing, a common occur- 
rence. A thoroughly broken dog will 
be steady to gun and wing at all times, 
a requisite that is as important in the 
shooter as in the dog. 


VERY year many tourists come to Cal- 
ifornia from the east and south to try 
their hand at quail shooting and there is 
not a season that I am not asked to 
“Come on over here with your dog and 


find my bird, he is either dead or 
wounded. I know I hit him.” They all 
complain of California  quail-shooting, 


claiming the work of hunting bobwhite 
is much easier and results greater, which 
I cannot dispute. There are as many 
inferior shots in California as in am 
place in the world and the immense num- 
ber of inexperienced young men _ who 
join the gunners every year select rapid 
firing guns and frequently empty the 
whole magazine at a single bird regard- 
less of distance or difficulty of the shot. 
He also selects high velocity shells with 
No. 6 or perhaps No. 7 shot, believing that 
he cripples fewer birds and makes 
cleaner kills than he would with smaller 
shot. The truth is, he will crease more 
birds and break more wings than he 
would have with No. 9 shot owing to the 
greater number of pellets in the shot 
charge. All skilled shots I know here 
use No. 9 shot for shooting quail in 
either a 16 or 12 bore. They argue, as 
I do, that they would not under any cir- 
cumstance use a larger pellet if their 


shells were fur- 
nished them free. 

When the time 
arrives for shoot- 
ing the Hungarian 
partridge, he will 
teach some _ new 


trreks never 
thought of by man 
or dog. He laughs 
at the man with 
his straight or im- 
proved cylinder- 
bore gun. Of him 
it may well be 
said “So swiitly it 
flew that — sight 
could not follow it 





will range out, if 
permitted to do so, in its flight.” This 
although that is smart little  tor- 
seldom desirable in eigner has not the 
hunting Gambel slightest curiosity 
quail, for our to make the ac- 
birds are confined quaintance of the 
to heavy cover and man, dog and gu! 
should be flushed combination. _ He 
within killing a is too suspicious 
range of the gun. ee Sa OCT TR aa ae de SST. SRE oe * and far too wise to 
He will quarter These two dogs are steady to gun and wing though their style is indifferent allow so dangerous 








FREE TREAT 
for Your Dog 


Let this one be on us. 
We want your dog to 
taste the crisp fresh 
flavor of 

Miller’s Dog Foods 
Ask your dealer or 
write today for free 


samples and learn a- 
bout these economical 
health foods for dogs. 


Battle Creek Dog Food Co. 
550 State St., Battle Creek, Mich. 








Quality Dogs for Sale 


Imported Llewellin & English Setters for sale from 
Wm. Humphrey’s World Famous Horsford Kennels, 
Shropshire, England, Also thoroughly trained Point- - 
ers, Springer Spaniels, Retrievers and Cockers. 
Write for price list, particulars, etc. 


SHROPSHIRE GAME FARM 
STOCKTON, N. J. 














A PRIVATE PULLMAN 
FOR YOUR DOG 


Your dog is sure of comfort 
=on the trip when hetravels 
in this new commodious, practi- 
cal shipping crate, made of new 
Galvanneal, rust-proof metal, 
aluminum finished, lined with 
wood veneer. With this 
crate, feeding and watering is 
made easy so you can be sure 
your dog is properly yore for. Standard pointer and setter 
sizes, maximum weight,41 pounds. Exceedingly low priced 
at $15.00. Small sizes for dog or bulldogs, aivonales, $11.50 
and $12.50. Large police WA or two setter or two pointer 
size, $17.50. Write for lite 


The DWIGHT-McBRIDE COMPANY, Golden City, Mo. 
TRAINING BIRD DOGS 


During the spring and early summer gives them 
the experience that it takes to make that real 
hunting pal you will want next season. Send your 
dog to me now and you will not regret it on the 
opening day. Boarders wanted. Caring for matrons 
in whelp and raising puppies a_ specialty. 


PAUL OTTO 








Lonoke Arkansas 
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ERFECTION DOG 
is — in convenient sizes, by Pet See 
and Feed Stores aver; here. 
Order focally, or if you — we wi 
S lbs. 6Oc, or 10 ibs. $1 
to any t in the United States, 


alic es 

ur d r i ill ib 

PERFECTION, (EE, 
for use—all you do is 


feed it. 


The most beautiful speci- { 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and ] 
intelligent. Low prices. 
Free Catalogue. 


ComradeFarm Kennels | 
Galion, Ohio 


Dent's Condition Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses. its or mail, 50c, 


DENT MEDICINE CO. NEWBURGH. N. Y 


HERMOSA KENNELS 
MAY PUPPY BARGAINS 
Pedigreed Stock 
Great Danes, Irish Terriers, Wire Haired 
Foxterriers, Miniature Foxterriers, Bos- 


ton Terriers, Scottish Terriers, Orange 
Pomeranians, Pekingese. 


Purebred unpedigreed Orange 
Cocker Soeiee 7 


Dr. A. A. Hermann, Veterinarian 
Boarding, Breeding, Hunting Dogs 
Conditioning and expert field dog training 
The best for less 
Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 
DENVER, COLORADO 
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a combine to come near him. It appeals 
to me that if he is to be hunted with any 
success by the use of a dog, the importa- 
tion of the German pointer will be neces- 
sary. This pointer is slow in his ad- 
vance, never bolts and is_ intelligent 
enough to use his keen scent to make 
points at 10, 15 or 25 feet. When a Hun 
flushes, the whole covey follows, and 
when he lights, he is more suspicious 
than ever. There is a possibility of your 
getting a shot if he lights in a field of 
high stubble. A bag of three or four 
birds at the end of a day’s tramp is an 
exception. There is little probability of 
a game warden pulling the gunner for 


] | over-shooting the limit on Huns. 
Never have I allowed business to in- 


terfere with outdoor pleasure. All my 
life I have had an affliction that never 


can be cured and that is the love of a | 


good gun and a well-broken dog. 


The Treatment of 
Distemper 
By Dr. A. A. Hermann 
UFFICIENT time has now elapsed 


since the advent and extensive use of 
the new English Method carine distemper 
immunity producing treatment, to enable 
us to offer definite opinions regarding its 
relative merits and limitations. 

After its discovery at Mill Hill, Eng- 
land, by the renowned Doctors Laidlaw 
and Duncan, who worked incessantly and 
painstakingly more than four years, it 
was given its real test of merit in exten- 
sive field practice, by the veterinarians 
specializing in canine practice, the kennel 
owner, the breeder, and the fancier. 

Failures have been frequent, but usu- 
ally due to definite errors in technique 
of administration, condition of subject of- 
fered for immunization, feed and kennel- 
ing conditions, parasitism, exposure be- 
fore immunity becomes established, in- 
sufficient exposure immediately after 
complete immunization to intensify the 


immunity to a superlative degree, errors | 


in diagnosis on autopsy of immunized 
subjects, blaming distemper for losses 
due to similar diseases, and unreasonable 
expectations of those who require 100 
per cent results in immunity which at 
its best, is a relative degree of pro- 
tection, slightly variable, and influenced 
from day to day by the food environment 
and growth of the individual. 

In spite of occasional failures those of 
authoritative opinion agree, the English 
Method Homigen is by far the best treat- 
ment offered, and the safest to adminis- 
Ser. 

The realization that the true causative 
factor of distemper is an ultra-micro- 
scopic organism, a true filterable virus, 
and though accompanied by a variety of 
micro-organisms of established identity 
in sick animals, the virus organism must 
be present in the vaccine material to 
make it potent in 
value. 


Vaccines offered years ago contained 


these secondary micro-organisms in killed 
suspension, and had an immunity produc- 
ing value in protecting dogs against the 
corresponding organisms but not against 
distemper, and thus they failed to estab- 
lish the much desired immunity. 

A simultaneous serum and virus injec- 
tion was the next improvement offered 
and is still extensively employed and pre- 
ferred by some veterinarians and fanciers. 
This is identical in principle to the highly 
successful preventative treatment of hog 
cholera with serum and virus. Much 
ry be said of its merits and limitations 
also. 








How to Feed 
Your 
Dog 


If your dog receives a balanced meal regularly, you 
are giving him the best possible care. He requires a 
fresh meat ration properly balanced with other food 
elements. Feed him Ken-L-Ration. 


Ken-L-Ration is the original and genuine balanced 
food for dogs. Each of the ingredients in Ken-L-Ration 
does it’s important work in keeping your dog in 
superb condition. There is fresh meat, nutritious 
cereals, pure cod liver oil, charcoaland other vital 
elements in just the Esper proportion in every can. 
Cooked, ‘ready to feed. ..no muss, no bother. Beware 
of imitations. Ken-L-Ration is sold everywhere. 


CHAPPEL BROS. INC. 
112 Peoples Ave., Rockford, Ill. 





THE DOG FOOD SUPREME 


EDUCATED DOGS 


Dogs that are thoroughly schooled and trained for hunt 
ing, retrieving, guarding, utility, companionship Also 
classy puppies and choice breeding stock consisting of 
airedales, spaniels, terriers, beagles, harriers, foxhounds, 
coonhounds, pointers, setters, collies, shepherds. All dogs 
sold on approval with safe delivery guaranteed Visitors 
received by appointment only. Correspondence and tele- 
grams promptly answered. 


LaRUE KENNELS, Box E, LaRue, Ohio 











The best friend a dog can have is an 
owner who knows Sergeant’s Dog Medi- 
cines and knows how to use them. Write 
for free copy of Sergeant’s Dog Book giv- 
ing full information on care of dogs. 
Give Sergeant’s Dog Food for strength. 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2050 W. Broad St. Richmond, Va. 
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GREAT 
DANES 


W. R Biebelle 


San Lorenzo 
New Mexico 


WIRE HAIRED PUPPIES 


| Oy Prize Winners, sired by 


Ch. Eden Aristocrat 


=! Strong, healthy, playful 
"a youngsters. BEST PAL AND 
4 CHILD DOG. Very reasonable. 
Guarantee safe delivery or 
MONEY BACK. General Crack 
at stud, fee $25 


Caswell Kennels, Toledo, 0. 
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Free DogBook 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training 
collars, harness, stripping combs, dog 
houses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 












Dog Training 


We are open to take a limited number of Pointers, 
Setters and Spaniels to train. Only healthy dogs 
received. Charges reasonable. 

Lots of game. Owners can see dogs at work any- 


time after first month, Call or write for full par- 
ticulars. 
SHROPSHIRE GAME FARM 
Stockton, N. J. 
Phone: Lambertville N. J., 922-R-3 








_POWDER vie 


“I started giving PH to a litter of cocker 
puppies which at weaning time were 
bloated with round worms, thin, wretched 
and unthrifty. Worms left them by the 
spoonful, their discharging eyes and 
noses cleared right up. Now they are 
sleek as moles. Their dam also was out 
of shape but wonderfully improved after 
a few doses. You'll not catch me without 
PH after this! Every dog in my ken- 


nels now gets it. Other breeders tell 
me they have the same results. It’s 
cheap too for a little goes a long 


ways.” A. D. B. 


WONDERFUL FOR DOGS 


as there is no need to worm them when 
you give a little PH two or three times 
a week in their food. No starving; no 
physic; no bad after-effects. Made by 
Perry and Hope in Britain. We import. 
Keep dogs and pups clean inside and 
out and you'll have no disease. Liter- 
ature free. Postpaid prices. 1% Ib. 
tin $1.75; 3% Ibs. $3.50; 7 Ibs. $5.75. 


ST. LOUIS SEED CO. 


**Everything for dogs’’ 


|___. 411-0 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


UPPIES 














THE REAL 
LOG CABIN 


By C. D. Aldrich 
$4.00 Postpaid 


s A most practical and 
up-to-date book on 
how to plan and 
build cabins, what 
they cost and how 
practical they are. 
The author is 
_probably the only 
jarchitect in this 
country who has de- 
voted himself exclu- 
sively to designing 
and building log cabins from the simplest to 
the most elaborate. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 
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Most biologicals are usually injected 
under the skin. When an entire dose 
of the Distemper Homigen is injected 
subcutaneously at one point, it will fre- 
quently cause local sloughing and may 
thus fail to establish immunity. It must 
be widely distributed or preferably in- 
jected intramuscularly where muscular 
movement favors absorption. 

If a puppy is immature, or emaciated, 
or fatigued by shipment, or the vitality 
is being depleted by dysentery, the immu- 
nity-producing value is impaired. To 
immunize a 5-pound puppy and expect 
it to continue to be completely immune 
at 50 pounds, after growing and develop- 
ing 45 pounds of added flesh, is like ex- 


| pecting a trained mouse to pull a load of 


hay, just because it is completely trained 
to pull or otherwise perform. After 
growth is complete an animal should be 
re-immunized. 

The food and housing during immuni- 
zation period are of vital importance. If 
essential vitamins are lacking or insuffi- 
cient to maintain a body equilibrium, the 
results are impaired. Inadequate housing 
or filthy kennels impair the vitality and 
growth, and influence the degree of im- 
munity established. 

A puppy that has become a parasite 
menagerie of stomach, hook, pin and 
tapeworms, housed within a skin irritated 
with ringworm, mange, or eczema, should 
first be liberated from the bondage of 
these afflictions and then immunized. 

From fourteen to twenty-one days are 
required for the Homigen to be absorbed 
and the resultant immunity established. 
During the interim the resistance to dis- 
temper is even less than normal. Puppies 
exposed in infected kennels, or by imme- 


diate shipment after inoculation, fre- 
quently contract the disease against 
which immunity is sought. This pro- 


cedure is manifestly unfair to both puppy 
and vaccine. 


OON after the fourteen day lapse fol- 

lowing inoculation with Homigen— 
which consists of an emulsion of spleen 
tissue of an infected dog, whose virus con- 
tent has been rendered inert by added 
formalin—the vaccinated individual should 
be subjected to either of two procedures to 
intensify the immunity produced by the 
first injection. A dose of live virus should 
be injected intradermally by someone 
competent to make such an injection, or 
the dog should be kennelled where it can 
pick up the live virus by natural ex- 
posure. 

The fact that either of the two sug- 
gested procedures may safely be followed 
fourteen days after inoculation is a con- 
vincing argument in favor of the great 
potency of the Homigen. In human and 
animal practice there are not very many 
kinds of vaccinations of sufficient 
strength in immunity-producing value to 
permit one to inject live virus two weeks 
after vaccination. 

Homigen treatment is often referred 
lifetime or lasting immunity. 
After using a number of thousand doses 
I am prepared to say “There ain’t no 
such bird.” The owner of a valuable dog 


| properly vaccinated at four months of age 


without any apparent pain or bad after- 


| affects, should be sufficiently impressed to 


repeat the protection at about nine 
months and again at eighteen months: 

In addition to old style vaccines, Hom- 
igen, etc., medical research has perfected 
a hyper-immune serum which is the 
purest of pure blood taken aseptically 
from a dog who is not only cured of dis- 
temper but whose blood has been ren- 
dered hyper-immune by repeated injec- 
tions of doses of virus, hundreds of times 
larger than would kill an unprotected 
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This elaborate monument marks the 
&rave of a white poodle, in the dog ceme- 


Photo by Wm. Thomp- 
son 


tery near Paris. 


dog. After a proper lapse of time its 
system is entirely free from the virus but 
rich in protective opsonins. A _ cubic 
centimeter of this serum given to a new- 
born puppy, without injury to so delicate 
a tiny body, will immediately protect the 
puppy to distemper exposure. Therefore 
when there is risk of exposure in young 
dogs you desire to immunize, the logical 
procedure is to inject some serum and 
wait four days before injecting the Hom- 
igen. 

To some folks and a few veterinarians 
every ailment a dog has is distemper, and 
cases of Stuttgarts disease, blacktongue, 
or other vitamin deficiency, dysentery, 
bronchitis, asthma, and other ailments 
too numerous to mention here, are called 
distemper. 

If the dog ever received previously a 
dose of vaccine of any kind whatsoever, 
they believe the injection either caused 
the ailment or that because it was a shot 
in the arm it should have prevented the 
ailment, however remote or great the in- 
terval of time or variety of ailment. Yes, 
Homigen is good if sensibly used, but it 
has its limitations. 


Queries 


Teaching Retrieving 

Editor Dog Department:—I noticed in a recent 
issue that there are a number of dog-training 
books on the market and I should like to know 
where they can be bought and which you can 
recommend. My husband has a Chesapeake Bay 
retriever which is about 4 months old. He 
began retrieving early and would bring sticks and 
a rubber ball, but he was punished for chasing 
chickens and since then he refuses to bring any- 
thing in. As I do not want to have him ruined, 
I thought a book on dog training might be of help. 
—L. F. N., Va. 


Answer:—“The Working Dog and His Edu- 
cation,” and also ‘Twentieth Century Bird Dog 
Training,” devote exhaustive chapters to the teach- 
ing of retrieving both by the natural and the 
force method. These books may be obtained 
through this department. The first sells for $1.50, 
the latter for $2. 

Your dog is still quite young and it might be 
advisable to allow his training to rest for a time; 
at least until he regains his confidence, for it 15 
quite probable that the severe punishment to 
which he was subjected has temporarily cowed 
him. The force system usually develops the most 
reliable retrievers, but it is not advisable to be- 
gin teaching him this method until he is at least 
eight months old. By following strictly along 
the line of the lessons as described, there is no 
reason why you should not be able to make an 
excellent retriever of your Chesapeake.—A. F. H. 














Health 


of your Dos 
— ted by? 


A.A.Hermann,.DVS. 


Hookworms 
Ouestion:—My fourteen-months-old Scottish 
terrier is very listless, weak and depressed. He 
grunts with pain when getting up or lying down. 
What ails him and what treatment do you sug- 
Do worms cause such troubles?—W. F. B., 


gest ? 
Nebr. 
Answer:—Hookworms which require the spe- 


cial tetrachlorethylene treatment to remove may 
be the causative factor. Usually such a toxemia 
is due to the constant absorption of soluble toxins 
from encapsulated pus in some sinus, tonsils, the 
middle ear or decayed tooth. Symptoms of lum- 
and rheumatism are frequently observed. 
Medicines are of doubtful value unless the cause 
is removed and all pus filled cavities should be 
completety drained. Encourage outdoor exercise 
and feed a diet of raw natural foods to increase 
his vigor and vitality. Avoid overfeeding. <A 
teaspoonful of milk of magnesia may be given 
early each morning with a 5-grain aspirin tablet 
is very lame.—A. A. H. 


bago 
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Abdominal Pustules 
Question:—A litter of pups whelped by my 
pointer matron and sold separately to various 
parties all died before they were one year old. 
Some broke out with sores all over their abdo- 
met The dam appears healthy. Did they 
contract the distemper from her as I have been 


told?—J. C. B., Calif. 


Answer:—You have probably been misinformed 
regarding distemper transmission. If the pups 
all contracted the malady within thirty days 
after purchase, they may have contracted it on 
your premises, from this matron, by contact with 
infected yards, etc., or by association with other 
The period of incubation is nine to twenty- 
one days. Abdominal pustules may be one symp- 
tom of distemper though it occurs independently of 
that disease also. Distemper is a filterable virus 





de 2s. 


infection. When it invades the body a_ vast 
variety of pus-producing secondary organisms 
and the alkaliginese- bronchisepticus organisms 


usually accompany or follow the primary infec- 
tion and produce thé commonly observed symp- 
toms of mucus in the eyes, nose, bronchitis cough, 
abdominal pustules and dysentery. In some in- 
explicable manner the growth of these secondary 
usually drown out the distemper in- 
fection and recovery ensues. A case of uncom- 
plicated filterable virus infection is rare and when 
observed is usually much more fatal than when 
complicated. Thus dog fanciers realize that when 
a dog runs freely at the nose the chances of re- 


covery are good.—A. A. H. 





organisms 


Breeding of Young Matrons 

My Beagle is nine months o!d and 
season. Could I breed her at this age? 
Will she lose her nose by being kept in the house? 


1 E O.; Ind. 


Answer:—Your matron may be mated safely 
at the first menstruation if she is vigorous and 
mal size. The natural environment is bet- 

any sporting dog than the stuffy interior 
of a house, and the scent is developed best by 
daily use. If the dog smells only the strong 
odors of cooking food it will be less sensitive to 
the cold trail of the game.—A. A. H. 


Question: 
due in 


of me 


Localized Skin Infection 
Question:—My two-and-one-half-year-old Spring- 


er is losing the hair completely around one eye 
in an area as large as a dollar. Advise a cure.— 
 S., Wis. 

Answer:—Ringworm, mange and _ eczema 
are prone to invade the skin surrounding the 
tye and a microscopic examination would be 


necessary to differentiate one from the other. A 
very effective and harmless treatment is made 
by applying once a week for five minutes a 
pledget of cotton or gauze, moistened with chloro- 
torm and covered with a sheet of rubber stretched 
over it, this is to exclude the air. If eczema is 
Present the diet should also be corrected to avoid 
lats, starches, and sugars.—A. A. H. 


Spaying 
Question:—Give me some good advice on my 
four-months-old female Scottish terrier regarding 
various methods of spaying, after-effects of same, 
advisability and correct age, feeding and immuni- 
zation.—M. J. O., Penna. 


Answer:—I would recommend that a puppy be 
first immunized against distemper with the English 
Method Homigen and keep it at home while it is 
developing the desired immunity. It may then be 
taken by appointment to be spayed and again im- 
mediately returned home for convalescence so it 
will not be exposed to contagion at some veteri- 
nary hospital. Thereafter feed it throughout life 
once daily, sparingly, on % lean raw beef and 
bones, Y% ground raw carrots or tomatoes and 
Y% bran. Avoid sweets, starches and fatty or 
cooked foods as the resultant obesity would great- 
ly shorten the dog’s life. Spaying, properly done 
on a puppy under six months of age, is the most 
valuable and advisable procedure to overcome the 
objections to female dogs and creates a clean, in- 
telligent and loving pet and companion for chil- 
dren. They are much more desirable than male 
dogs.—A. A. H. 





Vertigo 
Question:—My three-year-old Boston bull ter- 
rier when over-exerted has a fainting or heart 


spell, falls over and after a 
slowly regains consciousness, 
little while is O. K. Can 
do?—L. M. W., N. Y. 


couple of minutes 
gets up and in a 
you tell me what to 


Answer :—Vertigo, a passive hyperemia of the 
brain, is induced by nervous shock, overexertion, 


overfeeding and the resultant obesity, improper 
feeding with mushy bulky cooked foods, high 
blood pressure and abnormal exercise after pro- 
longed confinement. Make the choice of en- 
vironment and food as nearly natural as pos- 
sible and avoid the strain on the heart. Tight 


collars and straining continually on the leash fre- 
quently cause it. Complete relaxation and rest 
after feeding. Exercise before meals.—A. A. H. 


A Bad Ulcer 
Question:—My dog had a _ walnut-sized hard 
swelling on the nostril which finally broke and 
discharged a whole chunk of pus. Now the ulcer 
does not heal and the glands in the throat are 
swollen, which makes breathing and swallowing 
difficult. Advise treatment.--W. P. H., Nebr. 


Answer:—The infection is probably due to the 
bacillus necrophorus and the germs have invaded 
also the glands in the submaxillary and _post- 
pharyngeal region. These may abscess and soften 
so they can be lanced. Swab the ulcer once daily 
with a 5 per cent solution of silver nitrate. Cover 
the swelling with hot Denver mud once daily. 
Spread this on heavy flannel and cover with a 
many tailed bandage to retain it in position for 


hours.—A. A. H. 


Strychnine Antidote 
effective antidote 


B., N. Mex. 


Question:—Please advise an 
for strychnine poison.—VY. W. 


Answer:—Strychnine is so rapid in action and 
fatal that antidotes must be available instantly 
and given in liberal doses. A generous portion of 
food, preferably meat, helps to dilute the poison, 
retard absorption and make vomiting easier when 
drugs given later induce vomiting. If a physician 
or veterinarian is available, he should give a 
hypodermic injection of 1/5 to 1/10-grain apo- 
morphine hydrochloride or 1/10-grain of lobeline 
sulphate. Vomiting may also be induced by 
l-grain doses of tartar emetic or an enema of 
3 quarts water and 3 ounces tannic acid may be 
given with the dog held up by its hind legs. 
Capsules of tannic acid given by mouth produce 
an insoluble tannate of strychnine and render it 


inert.—A. A. 


Ear Canker 
Question:—Please advise me what to do for a 
beagle hound having the canker of the ears, and 
if it is curable.-—C. B., Iowa. 


Answer:—Canker or moist eczema of the 
middle ear, if not due to bearded grasses which 
sometimes penetrate the eardrums, is caused by 
an excess of sweets, starches or fats in a cooked 
food diet. Feed solely on raw beef, on neck 
bones, eggs and cottage cheese with ground raw 
carrots or tomatoes and livestock bran. Swab 
the affected ears and surrounding areas two times 
daily with a lotion of the following: chloral 
hydrate, 6 drams; salicylic acid, 1 ounce; tan- 


nic acid, two ounces; water, 4 ounces; and bath- 
ing alcohol, 1 pint.—A. A. 
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‘SnakeLore 


byW.A.Bevan 


Snakes Won't Eat Crackers 

Editor:—In your columns last month, I read an 
article by W. A. Bevan concerning 
tive snakes. I did hate to 
directions for a specified cruelty. 
mice fed to snakes! That is strictly against the 
law in many states, and should be abhorred by 
humane people everywhere. If such feed is 
necessary (which I doubt) then do not kee; 
snakes, at any place or time. Animals and birds 
all have a keen sense of danger and death. They 
are terrified, shrinking as we would shrink were 
we confronted by charging tigers. Why do to 
them, what we would not like done to us? 

Though mice must be destroyed when around 
homes and warehouses, yet the destruc 
tion should be rapid, humane, and without torture 


feed of 
writer giving 
Live birds and 


cap- 


see a 


any 


surely 


or fear unnecessarily. Your “lesson in cruelty” 
makes a bad man worse.—L. M. Clarke, Ore. 
Answer:—When you accuse me of giving di- 


rections for ‘“‘specified cruelty” are shooting 


high from the depths of a great ignorance. If a 


you 


correspondent asks me for information I shall 
furnish it to the best of my ability, for I see 
no virtue in keeping anyone in any kind of 


ignorance. 

You may be a vegetarian but you are naturally 
a carnivorous animal and no more entitled to 
your pork chops than a snake is to its natural 
food. You may have an undue sense of your im 
portance in the natural scheme and fail to realize 
that, biologically speaking, you are much the same 


as the snake-eating hawk, bird-eating snake and 
insect-eating toad. Have you ever heard of the 
parts these creatures play in preserving the nat 


ural balance? 

The captive snake will probably get less to eat 
than the free one, so perhaps objection is 
not so much how a creature dies as where it dies. 
Perhaps you have an idea that the birds and frogs 
which are not caught by snakes their 
following a happy old age in an old folks’ home. 
A natural death, fortunately, is rare among wild 
creatures, for it usually means starvation 
through a senile inability to with its 


your 
end 


days 


slow 
compete 


kind. Mother nature is inclined to be cruel and 
certainly no sentimentalist. 

It may hurt you to know that a bird will 
perch on the back of a snake and a frog will sit 
on a snake’s head when they are confined to 
gether. The fear you worry about absolutely 
is not. Big rats show some fear, but of the con 
finement, not of the snake. I do not think you 
have fed many snakes. Didn’t you notice that 
I advised my correspondent against keeping 


snakes unless he had a special reason?—W’. A. B. 


Hoop and Joint Snakes 
Question :—Please give me information to settle 
an argument about hoop and joint snakes. Does 
their sting kill trees?—M. W. Fumster, Kans. 


Answer:—There is no snake which bowls like 
a hoop. The snake often called hoop snake is 
also called stinging snake and both names are 
most commonly applied to snake _ technically 
named Farancia abacura. This snake is abhso- 
lutely harmless—at both ends—and the horny 
tip on its tail in no respect differs from the horny 
appendage on the tails of bull snakes, copper 
heads and many others. If you bore a hole into 
the heart of a growing tree and fill it with 


sulphuric acid, it will take some time to kill the 
tree. About the only way to kill a tree quickly 
is to burn it. The relators of hoop-snake stories 
are not a bit original; the tail always goes into 
something made of wood; a tree, wagon tongue 
or a plank someone was carrying at the foot of 


a hill. It is to laugh. 
The joint snake is not a snake but a legless 
lizard very snakelike in appearance, named 


Ophisaurus ventralis. Most lizards discard their 
tails very readily and the “joint snake’ more so 
than any. As two-thirds of the total length of 
this lizard consists of tail, it is only the tail 
which separates when the lizard breaks in the 
middle. Like other lizards this one grows a new 
tail which is but a poor imitation of the original, 
and people who have seen tails discarded and 
other lizards with obviously new tails, have come 
to the conclusion that the parts went together 
When you find one of these lizards, notice the 
lateral fold along the body at each side, the mov 
able eyelids and the ear onenings, none of which 
are possessed hy any snake.—W. A. B. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION FOR READERS. Display rates on application, 
No advertisement inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number 
of small accounts in this department. Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the 20th of second month preced.- 
ing date of issue. For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with 
your advertisement. OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION is read monthly by iansads of sportsmen—men in all walks of life, distributed all over 
America- and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. 














Birds and Animals Birds and Animals __ Birds and Animals _ 


A ‘ Montcalm Ringnecks 
We are offering eggs from carefully se- 
Nay On Wive Netting ce ces of eee Montcalm strain of 





























7, Bu Our breeders are hardy. swift-flying birds 
so ss . t were wintered out-of-doors. The 
ehikserer-ke Buy from Crown at wholesale prices. Big saving on all . y 
= 8) ser wire netting orders. Prompt delivery in all sizes from excel in vigor and in brilliancy of plum- 
ediel \ < : ; age. 
i arge stocks at Clinton or Worcester, Mass.; Chicago; San E t er 
Prices Fanciseo; Seattle and Minneapolis. Write for prices and high. eames fm carry a 
Generous discounts. Find out about the new tow cost steel y 
/\ construction for bird and anima! enclosures. Deal with | Safe delivery and fair dealing guaranteed. 
. é Crown and buy more for your money. MONTCALM 
Send today for latest Crown eata- Write nearest office | ve — ‘M 
log—a post card will bring it. . F. D. No. 3. 
CROWN IRON WORKS CO. Box B, — 
811-P Graybar Bldg. 1152 Tyler St. N. E. Phoenixville, Pa. 
eee eC oes New York City, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. : 




















PHEASANT EGGS AND CHICKS Ringneck Pheasant Eggs 





Write for prices and day-old Ringneck chicks from healthy, 
Ringneck eggs and chicks from America’s finest stock. Here is your chance for new blood or unrelated stock. Also booking orders for 
foundation stock that is really valuable. Special prices on orders of 500 or more eggs or chicks. | — _for Fall delivery. Instructions for 
ALL EGGS CORRECTLY PACKED REAR PHEASANTS FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT. atching phessamts with ench order. 
AND SHIPPED SAME DAY LAID. Our booklet “PHEASANT REARING’? (20c) tells how. Pine Pheasant and Poultry Farm 
JOHN ECKERT, Prop. 
CAROLINA PHEASANTRY BENSON, N.C. East Moriches, L. 1., N. Y. 





RAISE CHINCHILLA Tar Heel Game Farm 


ail agape ae May Guilford College, N. C. 


FUR RABBITS 


















“PHEASANT EGés | 


of first cross Mongolian and Chinese with 


Mutant, Darkneck, Versicolor and Ring- H 

neck blood assorted, are offered at the price | | Make Big Money—We Supply Stock Now booking orders for Ringneck 
of Ordinary Ringneck Eggs. 5% extra eggs AND CONTRACT FOR ALL YOU RAISE Pheasant eggs, day-old Ringneck 

— eee —_ a a go all apn Paying up to $6.50 each. Large ilustrated Pheasant chicks and stocking birds for 
Sn dana’ EO Gade 4eet, eae | book, ,catalog and contract, also copy o delivery August, September and Octo- 
10% deposit. 90% fertility, 100% safe _ Fur Farming Magazine, all for 10 cents, STAHL’S hoe af £ an es 
rival by exp. guaranteed. Ideal blood for | OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO.,Box 135A, Holmes Park, Mo. ° on request. 














the beginner and best new blood for the ' ' 
commercial breeder. Complete instructions ED FOXES FOR Sale—Wild Live Red Fox pups for 
} chasing and restocking hunting grounds. Booking or 


for Hatching and Rearing Pheasants, 25c. i ; D 
Free with orders. MACKENSEN GAME FARM | tite ive Geinery’cuarcntced, “Write tiene, Haintine 


DATES FOR SHIPMENT Creston, Iowa, 










































































April to May Ist—Ea., $.40—100, 95.08 a gd sale * —_— number _— 
May tst to May 15—Ea., .35—100, 30. | nec pheasants, ungarian part- | DEER AND PREDATORY < Cole 
May 15 to June I—Ea., .30—100, 25.00 | ridges, Mallard ducks, Call ducks, aa oe SS 
June { to June 15—Ea., .25—100, 20.00 Bob White quail, Valley quail, and 
June 15 to July ira. -20—100, 17.50 P : ° he li f 
; i practically anything in the line o 
Write for quantity prices . : | Ken el 
a game and fancy birds, and animals. | n 
Derby Game Farm, Dept. D, Pittstown, N. J. Willi Mack Yardl P 
illiam J. Mackensen ardiey, 7a | | OAK GROVE KENNELS, Ina, Illinois, offers for 
sale high-class coon, skunk, opossum and mink hounds; 
| | See and coyote hounds ; rabbit hounds, beagle 
So ee ae a ‘ vate a - 7 ounds, youngsters started on game, Also pointers and 
| | DAVIS-GADSDEN MINK, extra dark and silky, prize | getters Eo yi 
| PHEASANT EGGS AND WILD winners at the leading shows. For information write, oe Gogs shigped for trisl Itusteated sett 
DUCK EGGS ae gg Me gg eal St. Johnsbury, Vt. or C. 8 
Piisieaed owned psd P | SPRINGE SPANIELS: J mS 2 y sters 
Orders now booked for spring and early summer de- yoo tec eae AOS gtd at youngsters. 
livery of the following varieties or pheasant eggs; EASTERN MINK—MOST practical and profitable fur- grove strains. A few brood matrons. Reasonably priced 
| English Ring Neck, Chinese Ring Neck, Golden, bearer to raise. Build paying business in back yard | G. A. Sigel, Jr., Box 55, Route 8, Salisbury Road, 
| Lady Amherst and Silver, all guaranteed to be from | during spare time. Booklet free. Vermont Fur Farm, | Charlotte, N. C. Formerly Racine, Wisc 
| strong, pure bred, non-related stock. a ome } Milford, Conn 5-3 ’ . 
| lard and pure bred small tame variety of English * S ae | IRISH WATER $ 
sry a eres Whee « » celebratec s =R SPANIELS, genuine curly coated, rat- 
| Grey Call Duck eggs. These are the yo W. FLYING SQUIRRELS, PETS supreme. Mated pair, tails. Puppies all ages, sermon Fs dogs 
| E. decoys. Nearly every variety of wild duck re- express paid, safe delivery guaranteed, $5; two pairs | Always on hand, All breeding from working strains. 
sponds to their soft, enticing call. : $7.50. Wildwoods Fur Farm, Woodville, Texas. registered stock. Largest, finest kennel in America 
Full instructions with shipment how to set eggs Percy K Sean, Gites Call tf 
pt oe ne ee ee ee | BLUE FOXES: REGISTERED in American National — 
WALLACE EVANS GAME FARM | Fox & Fur Breeders Association, priced reasonable. | fOR SALE: GREYHOUNDS, grown dogs, saplings and 
Largest and Most Successful in the World | Dawson Fox & Fur Farm, Paxton, Mont. 5-3 puppies. Registered with the N. C. A. ’ Best of Irish 
| St. Charles, Ill. | 5 and English bloodlines. Priced to sell. Geo. E. Hine 
RINGNECK PHEASANTS, EXCEPTIONAL quality bred | man, Dighton, Kans. 3-3 








stock. Hatching eggs, young stock, breeders, Staples 
& Lawrence, Hollis, New Hampshire. 5-2 EXCEPTIONAL PEDIGREED SPRINGER  Spanie! 
puppies, trained parentage, trained if desired. Rea- 
sonable. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, 
Denver, Colo. au 
30. POLICE PUPPIES. _Strongheart bloodlines, males 
$20. Females $12. White puppies $35. Shipped 
4 = D. on approval. Thomas Dailey, Hiaanator , 
PUREBRED IRISH TERRIERS from registered parents. 


MONGOLIAN, ENGLISH AND Chinese pheasant eggs, Best bloodlines. Vermin killers and natural guards 
also young pheasants. W. S. Baker, “Sedalia, Mo. _ | Priced reasonable. Franklin L. Hubbard, Auburn, _—, 








PHEASANT EGGS FROM healthy stock. Ringneck, 

Mongolian, Melanistic, Golden, Amherst. Raise phea- 
sants for pleasure and profit. Hays Pheasantry, Washing- 
ton, Iowa. 


FOR SALE: WILD Turkey eggs. April and May de- 
livery at $10 per ten eggs. Order now. Arches Game 
and Tourist Park, Lewiston, Minn. 











FOR SALE: PHEASANT Eggs and Breeders Reeve, 

Golden, Amherst, Silver, Versicolor, Ringneck also 
Quail. Wm. C. Hinchman, 229 Naddon Ave., Westmont, 
N. J. 


5-2 


LIVE ANIMALS, MEXICAN Song Birds, Pets, Monkeys, 
Parrots, Macaws. Stamp for price list. Laredo Zoo 
3ird Animal Co., Laredo, Texas. 











PHEASANT EGGS FOR sale. 30,000 from 11 varieties. 
A 10% discount on all early orders. Sewickley Val- 
ley Pheasant Farm, Herminie, Pa. 








GORGEOUS COATED PEKINGESE args ed, 
loveable, intelligent house dogs, $25 $35. Her- 
MONGOLIAN PHEASANTS BEST of Ringneck family, | mosa Kennels, Federal and Pifty Witth, Denver. Colo. 
15 eggs $3 delivered. Glenn Norman, Nevada, Mo. 4-3 | RINGNECK PHEASANT EGGS from open penned stock. | ENGLISH COCKERS, world’s greatest hunting strain, 
Any quantity. Roy Cox, Asheboro, N. C. puppies, $35.00. Colowood Kennels, 2400 S. Downing, 
ABBITS AND SU JES. y Denver, Colorado. 
zane Yoley edgy ae oy Facey, Jr., “. QUALITY WHITE NEW Zealands, all ages, low prices. | Gog. POSSUM, SKUNK, rabbit and fox dogs cheap 
Valley Fur Farms, Jefferson, Ohio. Trial. Herrick Hourd Kennels, Herrick, Ill. 3-3 


PHEASANTS, GOLDEN AND Amhersts. Healthy ma- 
tured birds. C. E. Carlson, Ashland, Wis. 4-4 





























PHEASANTS AND BANTAMS, stock end eggs. Henry | PHEASANT EGGS, fertility guaranteed. Free list. | COCKER SPANIEL. BEST Obo bloodlines. Choice 
Swinburne, Delphi, Iowa. Highland Pheasantry, Troy, Ohio. 3-3 matings $25. Butler Kennels, Villard, Minn. 
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SHIPPING CRATES FOR dogs, puppies, rabbits, small 

animals of all kinds. Made of light weight, high 
quality cottonwood, with metal binding at all points of 
yentilation, making it impossible to gnaw. Shipped 
knocked down, as low as 50c each. Quantity production 
enables us to supply shippers buying in quantities at 
positively less than lumber alone would cost them. Let 
us know your requirements. The Yellow Pine Sales 
Company, Golden City, Missouri. 4-3 


YOUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied. We have the finest 

puppies of the following popular breeds most reason- 
able. Springer Spaniels, Wire and Smooth Fox Terriers. 
Doberman Pinschers, Scotch Terriers, Bostons, Pekingese 
Pomeranians, Cocker Spaniels and Irish Terriers. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty- 
Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf 











NOTICE—WE ARE offering for sale our entire kennel 
; 20 50% reduction in prices. 





SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


For accurate shooting, get Yankee straight line reloading tools, 
bullet moulds, swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper 
and cast bullets. un repairs, remodeling, and special shells, 
sights fitted. Let us know your wants 








VANKEE SPECIALTY COMPANY, 851 E. 6th St.. Erie, Pa. 








SELL-PARKER, SMITH, Ithaca, Lefever, Winchester, 

Chas. Daly trap guns, Greener, Scott, Lefever, Parker, 
Ithaca, Winchester, Remington, Daly, 8 and 10 bore long 
range shotguns, Big Bore and target rifles, Big caliber 





revolvers and target pistols, Firearms List 10c. N. P. 

Frayseth, Milan, Minn. 

CARTRIDGE BELTS; GENUINE, Mills woven belts; 
brand new. State caliber wanted. Special $1 each. 

Hudson, 52 Warren St., New York. 











of hunting dogs at 20 to . | SELL: SAVAGE .25-20 Sporter equipped with Belding & 
including setters and pointers, fox and cat hounds, wolf Mull 3X Hunting Scope. Perfect condition. Ernest 
and deer hounds, coon and opossum hounds, bear and Kreimendahl, Celina, Ohio. 
lion hounds, varment and rabbit hounds. Shipped on — = — - - 
trial. Catalog 10 cts. Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Dept. CURIO SHOT GUN. Colts 10 gauge fivegshot eylinder 
13, Berry, Ky. tf cap and ball. Chas. M. Bennett, Wichita, Kans. 
2 MAXIM TYPE .22 silencer with coupling $6.50 postpaid. 


COON AND OPPOSSUM hounds, pair real hunters fast, 

great strike dogs open trailers, true and stickers, good 
in water, or any rough country, 4 years farm raised, great 
tree dogs, expected closed season makes them for sale 
they are as good as the best. $25 each on trial guaran- 
teed to please. Frazier Farms, R. F. D. No. 2, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


GERMAN 
New German 





also known as 
Stanch point- 


SHORTHAIRED POINTERS, 
Pointer or Everyuse dog. 


ers, trial, tree, retrieve land or water. All-around 
gun dog. Intelligent, watchful companion for man or 
child. Puppies $50 and up. Best imported breeding ob- 
tainable. Dr. Charles Thornton, Missoula, Montana. 4-6 





SCARCITY OF GAME, and expected closed season, we 
offer a pair real bird dogs, pointer and setter, 3 years, 
well broken, fine lookers, sound as a dollar, lots of experi- 
ence, fast wide all day hunters, the kind that will please 
the most exacting, only $25 each. Do not judge by price. 
Frazier Farms, R. F. D. No. 2, Memphis, Tenn. 


FIFTY HIGH CLASS beagles, farm raised, healthy, 

eligible from oldest kennel in United States, includ- 
ing five Madison Sq. winners. Thoroughly broken, part- 
ly broken, mated pairs, balance puppies. Five stud 
dogs of the best bloodlines at stud. Wilson Barnard, 
Sellersville, Pa. 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS, 








Genuine curly coated rat- 


tails. Fifteen males, seven months old. Nine thor- 
oughly trained dogs. Pups all ages, all A. K. C. and 
F. D. S. B. registration stamp. Minnesota Kennels, 


Rush City, Minn. 





SPRINGERS STUDS—FLINT’S Whimsey and others; 

trained dogs and puppies; Dual type. Best two pup- 
pies 1931 Denver show. C. M. Buchanan, Lakewood 
Country Club, Denver, Colo. 


REGISTERED GERMAN SHEPUERDS, puppies 
from Grand Champions, direct descendants of 

Bergerslus. Dr. W. C. Gray, 3641 Olive, Kansas 

Mo. 

GOLDEN LABRADOR PUPPIES from trained and reg- 
istered stock, farm raised; the natural retriever. Papers 





bred 
Cito 
City, 








furnished. SS. C. Bobp, McHenry, N. D. 5-2 
IRISH AND SCOTTISH terrier puppies. 8 month 
brindle female Scottie, excellent breeding $35. Altura 


Kennels, El Paso, Texas. Route 1 5-2 
SPRINGER SPANIEL KENNELS, Ida Grove, Iowa, 


have grown dogs, registered dogs at stud, puppies. $15 











and up. Describe kind wanted. 

PEDIGREED ENGLISH SPRINGER pups. Flint of 
Avondale lines. Priced to sell quickly. Gail L. 
Kreymborg, Atkinson, Nebr. 4-3 
FOXHOUNDS—BEAR, CAT, Coyote _ trained. Also 
Bloodhounds, Staghounds. “YAMCASCADELLS,” 


Sheridan, Oregon. 
$45.00 BUYS A thoroughly trained four year old coon- 








hound on long trial with money back guarantee. Robert 
Lewis, Hazel, Ky. 
REAL COON AND Opossum Hound. ‘Tree and bays, 


three years old, $80. 


15 days’ trial. P. T. Brandon, 
Celina, O. 4-2 











50 WELL BROKE Beagles and rabbit dogs; also good 
_Started young dogs. RR. Foller, 549 E. King St., 
York, Pa. 4-3 
LITTER OF PURE hound puppies. Black and tans. 
Five dollars each. A. F. Sampey, Springfield, Mo. 
: 4-2 
PEDIGREED BOSTON PUPPIES. The best, Amos n’ 
_Andy and all the rest. Mrs. fesse Smith, Hope, Ind. 





WANTED: GOOD WATCHDOG, one year old female. 
_ Must be housetrained, Box 7, Harper, Iowa. 
SPORTING COCKERS—GREAT hunters, wonderful pals, 
_ $35 up. _‘‘Yameascadells,’’ Sheridan, Oregon. 
GREAT DANE REGISTERABLE puppies. Reasonable. 
_Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 12-6 
$40 00 BUYS SILENT Trailer Coondog that must please 
__you on long trial, Tony Dalton, Hazel, Ky. 
BASSETHOUNDS: ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 10c. 
y Smith Basset Kennels, Spring Valley, Ohio. 
REGISTERED COCKER SPANIEL and Fox Terrier pup- 
pies. Wildwood Kennels, Taneytown, Md. 
NINE TRISH SETTERS, pups, choice breeding, eligible, 
$12 and $15. Axel Nelsen, Newell, Iowa. 


THREE REAL COON, skunk and opossum hounds, Trial. 
Arthur F. Sampey, Springfield, Mo. 
BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL 
L pups, $15. Bull- 
dogs, 501 Rorkwood, Dallas, Texas. Aug. 31 
ABILENE SPRINGERS AT stud. Young stock for sale. 
R. B. Miller, Abilene. Kansas. Aug. 31 
REGISTERED ST. BERNARD dogs and Silver Foxe 
__0. Brown, Russell, Iowa. 5 
BEAGLE PUPS, MALES $8.50 females, $7.50. Floyd 
Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. wilt ase 


WANTED. SETTER PU 
John, Bedford, Iowa. 
































8. 
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P, also pheasant eggs. Harold 


John Crowe, 2713 Duncan St., St. Joseph, Mo. 





| 
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Bond Double Cavity Bullet 





Primers and Cases. 


815 WEST Sth ST. 





Loading Tools, Powder Measures, 
Sizer and Lubricators, Scales, Bullets, 
Send 10c for 
latest catalogue on Hand Loading 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 

















Mould 














1127 17th Street 









E. H. STEUCK 


ALLKINDS OF REPAIRING 
Denver, Colorado 


Imported English Dry Flies 


FISHI 





TACKLE 


Guns and Ammunition 


NO CATALOGS 










NG 














GUN LOVERS, ATTENTION! 

American Rifleman will be sent you for ten cents, 
coin or stamps, to cover costs. This magazine is the 
official publication of the National Rifle Association 
and is the only magazine in America devoted exclusively 
to firearms. Its staff of experts includes such men as 
Whelen, Hatcher and Askins, who will personally answer 


A sample copy of The 




















questions of any American Rifleman subscriber. You are 
under no obligation in sending for this sample. The 
American Rifleman, Dept. A, Barr Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 12-tf 
OVERSTOCKED, .30-06 CARTRIDGES $2 per 100, 
.30-06 expanding $3 per 100. Krag Krag $3.50 per 
100. .45 auto $2.50 per 100. D. O. Amstutz, Ransom, 
Kans. 
ENGRAVERS OF GUNS, Metals, Trophies, etc. Write 
us for prices and booklet of designs. H. E. Berry & 
Son, Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo., Est. 1889. 4-2 
NEW GUNS AND Fishing Tackle of Standard Makes 
at Cut Prices. Lowest yeu ever heard of. Write fo 
catalogue. F. C. Hoyt, Sae City, Iowa. 4-2 
NEW MODEL .45 Savage Super Sporter, .30-06 and 


1500 rounds first class M. C. shells $50. Alex Ben- 


son, Sauk Center, Minn. 


GUNSTOCK BLANKS! 
$ 





PLAIN $1; fancy $2.50; extras 





5.  Sporters $1.50, $3.50, and $6. C. T. Harner, 
1600 Broadway, Springfield, Ohio 4-2 
BUTTLOG WALNUT GUNSTOCK blanks, $1 = up. 


Stamp brings price list. Any thickness. John Park- 


hill, Rochester, Minn. 
GUN RESTOCKING, 





PLAIN or fancy. Prices reason- 





able, J. C. Denham, 8 Spring St., Xenia, Ohio. 
July 31 
ANTIQUE WEAPONS: SWORDS, guns and pistols. 


Lists to buyers. Dexter, 910 Jefferson, Topeka, Kans. 





WANTED: PISTOL, BINOCULAR, .30-30 
Winchester, Outboard. Orrel Larson, Minn. 


WANTED: ITHACA, SMITH or Parker double, must be 
bargain. D. C. Kent, Quimby, Iowa. 


Shotgun, 
Peterson, 











Homesteads and Lands 


CANADIAN LANDS—SEIZED and sold for taxes—$65 
buys 25 acres camp site, $99 buys 0 acres hunting, 
fishing, trapping, $117 buys 40 acres farm, $216 buys 96 
acres mile lake front, $441 buys 170 acres sea front, 
$1,620 buys 900 acres enclosing lake. Our 14th annual 
list just issued in the form of a 20-page booklet describes 
the above and many other choice properties offered at Tax 
Sale prices. The amount quoted is the full price asked, 
perfect title, no mortgage. Beautifully situated hunting 
and fishing camps where there is real sport. Summer 
cottage sites; heavily wooded acreages in Muskoka, High- 
lands of Ontario and the New North; also farms in On- 
tario, New Brunswick, Quebec, Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia. Now is the time to invest in Canada’s 
minerals, forests and farms. Small monthly payments 
if desired. Don’t delay, write to-day for free booklet 
with full explanation. Tax Sale Service, Room 607, 72 
Queen St., W. Toronto, Canada. 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 monthly—Five acres fruit, poultry 
location, river front; Ozarks; $125.00. Hunting, fish- 
ing, trapping. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas 
City, Kansas. 1-6 


OWN A SUMMER Home, Mantrap Lake, 
Lots $125 up. Guy Chinn, 1534 Searle 
Moines, Iowa. 

FAMOUS TROUTING ISLAND sportsman’s resort. 
per acre. John Deniston, Bayfield, Wis. 











Minnesota. 
St., Des 
4-3 


$10 











Indian Curios 


BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; Hatbands, 
Watchfobs, $1.00; 30 Arrowheads, 
Indian.”’ Prehistoric relics. Costumes. Blankets. Cata- 
logue and Birchbark Canoe, 25c. Chief Flying Cloud, 
Dept. O. L., Harbor Springs, Michigan. 


LARGE STOCK INDIAN Curios, old arms, weapons from 
wild tribes. List ten cents. N. Carter. Elkhorn, Wis. 





Necklaces $2.50; 
$3.00. ‘‘Everything 


2-6 








TRAINED RABBIT AND Beagle hounds. 


INDIAN RELICS, BEADWORK. Curios, coins, cata- 





Ed. Leichtle, 
5-2 


Cold Spring, Ky. 














F ade Tackle 













its wings. 
bait like it. 
Flashy! Easy 


Semi-weedless. Single 4-0 h 





reel. 
ame fish— 
Qength of lure 21-2 inches. 
Finished in nickel, copper or bra 
your dealer's os postpaid direct. P 


Puzzling invention! : 
tates a live bug flapping 
N 


either casting, trolling or dipping 
Weight 5 
















Imi- 


ever was a 
All metal. 
to cast and 
ook. For all 


5-5 of 
ss $1.00 at 
SE circular. 



















































Full 
mers Ave., Detroit, 


Dept. 1 eed 

FISHERMEN! WHY HUNT Baits? Catch fish at all 

times. Five sure catch Channel, Bluecat, and Bull- 
head bait recipes. Eight never fail Carp, Buffalo, and 
Sucker bait recipes. Twelve improved and tested bait 
recipes. Easy prepared. Turtle Bait, list of fish lures, 
How to attract fish, Bait preserving fluid, Lotions for 
anti-mosquito, Bee Stings, Ivy poison, Snake bites, and 
many other recipes and secrets of creat value Send 
$1.00 for our complete booklet. Linders Store, Dept. F, 
Delphos, Ohio. 
TACKLE: TRI-PART REELS $3.50. Silk Casting Lines 

20 Ib. test, 50 yards, $1.50. 15-Ib. test, $1.25. $6.00 
Level-Wind Reels, $4.00 Casting Plug Asst. 6 Plugs, 
$3.00. Bass Flys, 8 Assorted, $1.00. Trout Flys, 20 
Assorted, $1.00. Silk Enameled Fly Line, Trout 75c. 
Bass 90c. $12.50 Split Bamboo Fly Rods, 9x9% feet, 
$7.95 $7.50 Fly Rods, $4.95. $6.00 Casting Rods, 
$3.95. Gut Leaders, 3 foot 10c, 6 foot 20¢c. Fisherman's 
Supply Co., Jefferson & Olive Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
FINE FISHING TACKLE: Limited offer Dry Flies 
$1.50. Wet flies $1.00. Halford iines $8.00. Special 
prices on fly and bait rods. Hoag ‘Tackle Co., 5310 
Templeton St., Los Angeles, California 
FLY FISHERMEN. TIE your own flies Learn at 


home. 


particulars from Dr. F. Kimball, 


Michigan. 


Lessons easily mastered and your work corrected. 
H. 








514 Chal- 






























SPECIAL. BETTER CASTING and Trolling lines di- 
rect to consumer. Reduced prices. Enclose stamp for 
card with samples of our product. Silkline Co., rt. 
C, Pekin, IIl. 3-4 
ATTENTION FISHERMEN. NEW patent carries 10 
spinners without a tangle, rusty or dull joint, price, 
50c. C. J. Townsend, Pocatello, Idaho. 1-2 
FLYTYING MATERIAL—BUCKTAILS, Squirrel tails. 
Hackles. Hair, Feathers. M. J. Hofmann, 989 
Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. -7 
SOUR CLAMS, BEST Catfish bait, 2 pounds postpaid 
$1. Doughbait, Best Carp Bait, 2 pounds postpaid $1. 
J. C. Grigg, Hopkinton, Iowa. 1-2 





FREE NEW PATENTED Casting Bait 


postage and handling. A. F. Schnell, Kar 


Send dime 









for 
ikakee, IIL 





SCOTCH HAND TIED Flies $1.50 per doz. 


Donald, 412 Broadway, Seattle, Wash 









Isabel Mc - 





Old Coins 










$5 TO $500 EACH paid for Old Coins. Many very valu- 
illustrated Coin 


able. Get posted. Send 10 cents for 
Value Book, 4x6. Guaranteed prices. We bu 
Coin Exchange, Box 15, LeRoy, New York. 






y and sell. 
3-3 





R 


Alexis Mengelle, 


ARE UNITED STATES and foreign coins, 
and decorations. Indian Cent and cata 
Colotado Springs, Colorado. 


war medals 






10¢. 
tf 


logue 





Cc 


Norman Shultz, Salt Lake, 


27 ¢ 


ALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER size, 


dollar size, 53ce. Two cent piece and cata 
Utah. 


*, one-half 
logue, 10c. 
5-6 















Archery Equipment 








T 





logue free. Vernon Lemley, Osborne, Kans. 








points 25c¢ doz. 
Wayte, 919 Hays Park, Kalamazoo, 


OOL FOR FEATHERING arrows $1.50. 
bow ends 40c pair. Flax bow strings 
Turkey pointer feathers 20c 
Mich. 


25e. 






Cow horn, 
Arrow 
doz. H. 
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Wild Duck Attractions 


| Wild Duck Attractions 


Outdoor Life ce} Outdoor Recreation 





Miscellaneous 








Plant their Natural Foods. 
are now stopping. 


oe 


illustrated book. 
grounds, 


Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, 








ATTRACT WILD DUCKS AND FISH 


You can bring and held thousands where only a few 
No need to go miles for sport. 
fish to your favorite hunting or fishing grounds by planting Wild Rice, Wild 
Celery, Duck Potato and 36 other Attractive Natural 
It tells what, when, where and how to plant. 
and receive free planting advice and book. 


Box 331-B, Oshkosh, Wis. 









Bring abundance of game or 


Foods described in free 


Write, describe 


Better 


Pioneers in Developin 
i rounds 


Hunting and Fishing 









OUTDOOR JOBS 


Wanted: Names of men who desire to 
qualify for work in state and federal 
parks, game reservations and forests, 
Send name to Delmar Inst., Dept. A-1, 





Denver, Colo. 





They always stop where they find 
good feeding grounds. Plant 
their favorite foods 


WILD RICE—DUCK POTATO 


99 other varieties for ducks—fish— 
game. Used with wide success. De- 
scriptive literature. 35 years ex- 
perience. Help with planting prob- 
lems free. Write 


RRELL’S 
AQUATIC FARMS AND NURSERIES 
383 A Bik. OSHKOSH. WIS. 


iA R KK HERE THEY 
BF COME 

RK. TO THEIR FAVORITE’ 

FEEDING GROUNDS 


A Full Line of Aquatic 
Plants and Tubes 


GEO. D. HAMILTON'S 


quatic Farms 













FREE LITERATURE- 














DETROIT LAKES, MINNESOTA 
EGGS FROM SMALL Gray English calls, $3 per set- 
ting. Also ducks, hens, $3. Drakes, $2. B. C. Shif- 
lett, Meadville, Mo. 
MINNESOTA WILD RICE _seed—Write for special 
prices. Prompt delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, Ait- 
kin, Minnesota. Sept. ’31 
WILD RICE, AQUATIC Plants, Muskrat Ranches, Land 


Minnesota Wild Rice Co., Laporte, Minn. 


O'Lakes, 





GENUINE SMALL 


ENGLISH Callers, booking egg and 
duckling orders. 4 


0. L. Krink, Sheffield, Iowa. -2 





EGGS FROM IMPORTED strain ong aaa $2.50 
Mo. 








per dozen. Everett Quigley, Shelbina, 
GENU INE SMALL TYPE English call eggs $2.50 per 
dozen. Floyd Haines, Edina, Mo. 5-2 














BEST OF ALL kinds oe food plants. Whites Game 
Preserve, Waterlily, N. 4-3 
ENGLISH CALL EGGS, twelve $1.50. Gale Ford, 
Wilton Junction, Towa. 4-2 
ENGLISH CALL EGGS, twelve $1.50. Gale Ford, 
Wilton Junction, Towa. 5-2 





ENGLISH CALL _ GS from real callers. Wood Ken- 


nels, Louisville, 





| Taxidermy 









Heads, animals, birds and 
fish mounted. Fur rugs, 






Ytanning, ladies’ furs. 
Game heads, rugs, etc., for 
sale. All supplies for 
taxidermists, head forms, tools, eyes, etc. Buck- 
tails and feathers for fly tying. We buy and 
sell scalps, horns, furs, eik teeth, skins for 


mounting. 


M. J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











WELL MOUNTED 
TROPHIES 


constant reminders of glorious 
days afield 
FURS FEATHERS 
LENTFER BROS., 
Taminerentsts 


uccessors to 
Jonas aren of Livingston, Montana 


FINS 

















Sculptor Taxidermist 


} FURRIER AND TANNING 
Artistic and Scientific Mount- 
ing of your Trophies. Work- 

| manship Guaranteed. 


THOMAS HODGES 








ata@.. BOAT BLUE PRINTS 


For the amateur. No patterns neces- 
sary, any one may build a boat from 
our large detailed Blue Prints, Speed, 
Row, Runabouts, Fishing, Hunting 
and Duck Punts. Set of Blue 
Prints and specifications for 12, 
14, 16 ft. canoes $2.00 each. 
Sample of “Play Boy’’ 25c. 

THE BLUE PRINT COMPANY 
1037 E. 146th concen Ohio 


WHY NOT s2"4 Sprpg, Sum 
Fail gath- : 
ering butterflies, insects? r ‘buy Rondeadt of 
kinds for collections. Some worth $1 to $7 each. 
Simple outdoor work with my instructions, pic- 
tures, price-list. Send 10 cents (not stamps) 
for my Mneteated Prospectus before sending 
patteriiies Sinc'! De. in jnegcts, 
Dept. 2 Box 1424; San Diego 























WANTED—Names of men desir- 
ing to qualify for outdoor jobs; 
$140-$200 month. Work in Na- 
tional parks and game reserva- 
tions. Wonderful opportunities. 
Write for free details. 

Delmar Inst. A-50, Denver, Colo. 














4UILD YOUR OWN Boat and save two-third the build- 
ers cost using our Knock-down Ready-cut Semi-assembled 
Materials. Cruisers, Runabouts, Sail, Row and Outboard 
Cruisers, Runabouts and Speedsters. 38 Designs. Send 
10c for 64 page Catalog. Brooks Boat Co., Inc., Box 
L32, Saginaw, West Side, Michigan. 
GIGANTIC CLIMBING NEW Guinea 
The new edible vegetable wonder. 
long, weighs 10 to 15 pounds. 
luscious flavor. 





Butter Bean. 
Grows 3 to 5 feet 
A real delicacy of most 
Guaranteed as advertised. 6 seeds 25c; 















eo CoLoRADO_ A 
wa 


ead Dh Steer Horns 


A few pairs of rare and beautiful Long- 
horn Steer Horns, specially priced at $50.00 
and $75.00. Write for complete information. 














F. SCHUMACHER AND SONS, Manufacturers of 

Glass Eyes for Taxidermists, Furriers, Wooden Decoys, 
Baits, Human Beings, etc. Glass Indian Beads (25c) 
Sample Card. Write for Free Catalogue. Cut this ad 
out and mail to us. 285 Halladay St., Jersey City, 
N. J., Dept. Outdoor Life. tf 














Books and Magazines 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk 6, Decatur, Illinois, 
will send you more information regarding the beagle 





than you can get in all other publications. Copy, 20c; 
yearly, $1.50. The Beagle Standard, 50c, explains how 
to tell the good ones. 8-tf 





FITCH BOOKLET WITH Silver Black fox rabbit book, 


























interesting, authentic, both one dollar. Clare Wildner, 
Superior, Wis. 5-3 
Where-to-Go 
CENTER OF IDAHO big game country. Good pack of 
bear and lion dogs. Big game in season. Summer 
touring. Fishing. Highest of reference. Rams Horn 
Ranch, Frank Allison, Forney, Idaho. 
ALASKA, BIG GAME _ hunting, privately equipped 
hunting lodge and outfit. References. Rates. Con- 
tracts by request. Write or wire. Frank E. Lee, 
Indian, Alaska. 4-2 
LION AND BEAR hunting. Hounds, horses, camp outfit 
provided $12 day each person. Frank Colcord, Sim- 
mons, Arizons. Highest references. 
= — F a I 
- Trapping 
TRAPPERS—You play a losing game using old style 
traps. Gibbs makes the most improved traps and 


They kill the catch quickly 
—and humanely. Save your furs. Two Trigger for Mink 
and Muskrat; legal in all states; kills catch. Price, 
60c Ea., $6.50 per Doz. Single Grip No. 1, 15¢ Ea., 
$1.65 per Doz. No. 1%, 30c Ea., $3.00 per Doz. No. 
2, 40c Ea., $4.40 per Doz. No. 3, 65c Ea., $7.35 per 
Doz. No. 4, 80c Ea., $9.00 per Doz. Traps shipped 
prepaid. No. 1 Humane Trapping Capsules—kills catch 
quickly—safely, 75¢ per Doz., express collect. Prepaid 
when ordered with traps to value of ¢2.50 or more. 
We make Hawk traps, fur stretchers and live traps— 
send for catalog. W. A. Gibbs & Son, L-5, Chester, Pa. 


accessories on the market. 








Pictures, Postcards, Photos 


ATTRACTIVE HUNTING OIL—Paintings. 
ment present. W. Reyman, 1822 S. 





A perma- 
Chicago. 


49th Ave., 








FOR SALE: RUGS of Mountain Lion, Black Bear, Griz- 

zly, Grey Wolf, Tiger, Leopard. Mounted game 
heads, Birds, novelties for den, home or office. Sent on 
approval to responsible parties anywhere. Jonas Lros., 





1015 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 4-2 
TAXIDERMISTS, WE MANUFACTURE the mot 
natural paper forms for game heads and artificial 


skulls for rug work that have ever been produced. Arti- 
ficial eyes and teeth. Illustrated price list on request. 
L. Loew & Son, 437 8. Main St., Colville, Wash. 





RAW STEER HORNS for making blowing horns, 18 

in. 75c each. $6.00 doz. For wall ornament, $2.00 
set, $3.00 and $5.00 set. National Products Co., 
Laredo, Texas. 4-2 





GLASS EYES. 

riers’ supplies. 
complete catalog ever issued. 
Omaha, Nebr. 


All kinds of Taxidermists’ and Fur- 
Finest, cheapest. Send today for most 
W. Elwood, Dept. 91, 

tf 





RAW STEER HORNS for making 18 
in., 75c each, $6.00 doz. For wall ornament, $2.00 
set, $3.00 and $5.00 set. National Products Co., Lar- 


edo, Texas. 4-2 


blowing horns. 





RAW STEERS HORNS, for making blow 
inches 75c each, or $6.00 dozen. $2.90, 
$5.00 set. National Products Co., Laredo, 


18 
and 
5-2 


horns 
$3.00 
Texas. 





TAXIDERMIST—MOUNTING, 
birds, animals, rug-work, chokers, 
J. L. Larsen, Iola, Wis. 


GAME-HEADS, 
ladies’ 


fish, 
furs made. 
2-6 





BEAUTIFUL CHOKERS FROM your coyote and _ fox- 
skins, Tanning and making $7 each. Stranges Taxi- 
dermy, Clarkston, Wash. 3-3 





STEER HORNS, LONGEST for sale in Texas. 


Highly 
polished. Lee Bertillion, Mineola, Texas. 3-3 





TROPHIES MOUNTED. ANYTHING. 
Chokers made. Ralph Feld, Edison, 


Skins tanned. 
vhio. 








Cameras and Photo Supplies 


MAKE MONEY IN Photography. Learn quickly at 





home. Spare or full time. New plan. - Nothing like 
it. Experience unnecessary. American School of Pho- 


tography, Dept. 1283. 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicage. 1-12 











505 East 7th St. Los Angeles, Calif. 18 for 50c; 54 for $1. No stamps. Muskeetopunk Co., 

Dept. C, Pekin, Il. 4-2 

WANTED, ELIGIBLE MEN—Women, 18-50, qualify 

at once for permanent Government positions, $105- 

—— i $250 month. Gov't experience unnecessary; paid va- 


ee common education; thousands appointed yearly. 
rite, 
day. 


BINOCULARS, FIELD GLASSES, telescopes. 
used $1.75 up; &x prism binoculars $11. All makes. 
DuMaurier, Busch, Lemaire, Colmont, Megaphos, etc. 
3 to 24 power. World’s largest assortment. Catalog 
free. DuMaurier, Importers, Dept. 15A, Elmira, N. Y. 
CARRY A VACUUM snake-bite kit on your trip. Re- 
moves rattlesnake venom locally before blood can dis- 
tribute it. Endorsed by physicians, veterinarians and 
woodsmen. At drugstores or mail $6.50. Literature on 
request. Medical Appliance Corporation, Orlando, Fla. 
SKEETI-SKARE ABSOLUTELY prevents mosquito, 
black-fly bites, ete. used for years by northern trappers. 
Large bottle postpaid fifty cents cash or stamps. Money 
refunded if not satisfied. W. R. Commins Co., Box 154, 
Toronto, Canada. 
TOBACCO HABIT OVERCOME or no pay. 500,000 used 
Superba to help stop Cigarettes, Cigars, Chewing, Pipe, 
Snuff. Treatment sent on trial. Costs $2.00 if success- 
ful. Superba Co., 86, Baltimore, Md. 1-tf 
SPORTSMEN’S SUPPLIES—GUNS, Keloading tools and 
supplies, fishing tackle, camping equipment. Stamp 
for catalogue. W. Joseph O’Connor, 1517 First St., 
Baker, Oregon. 5-3 
PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E. Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer. 724-9th St., Washington, D. C. tf 
MOSQUITOES, BLACK FLIES, midges, etc. The best 
dope made to keep them away. Tube sixty cents, two 
for one dollar. Martin, Box 1, Manchester, Conn. 
MANITOBA DUCK BOATS. Manufacturer’s stock, new 
14 foot $50 cedar models (crated) $25 each. Green 
Bay type. Arnul W. Clarine, Walker, Minn. 
DETECTIVES: EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY. Travel. 


Instruction Bureau, 420, St. Mo., to- 


Dec. 31 
Slightly 


Louis, 



































Experience unnecessary. Detective particulars free. 
George Wagner, 2190 Broadway, New York. 12-6 
FOREST RANGERS, PARK Rangers, $200 month. Cab- 

ins; hunt, trap, patrol. Get details immediately. 
Rayson Institute, K-17, Denver, Colo. 4-3 
RECIPES FOR MAKING chili con carne, hot ta- 

males, enchiladas, and barbecue all for one dollar. 


National Product Co., Laredo, Texas. : 
USED MODEL 70 Filmo Camera regular 3.5 lens, per- 








fect condition, $96. Williams, Brown & Earle, Inc., 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
NEWEST KINDS OF fancy fishes. Waterplants, Aquar- 


ium Supply Catalog free. Germann’s Aquarium, 3823 


N. Richmond, Chicago. 
RECIPES: CHILI CON carne, 

and enchilidas, al) for $1.00. 
Laredo, Texas. 

MINERAL RODS ON positive all money back SoC, 
tee if not satisfied Write, T. D. Robinson, Box 68¢ 
Elgin, Texas. 1-8 
DIAMOND RING, SEVERAL watches, to exchange for 
guns, binoculars, or outboard motor. L. C. Stoll, Mc- 

Cook, Nebr. 

CIRCULARS, STATIONERY, CUTS made from _photo- 
graphs. Free samples. Fancier’s Press, Box 1, Ba- 

tavia, Ohio. 

FORMULAS; BE HEAD of a business at $1.00 each or 
10 for $6 6.00. National Product Co., Laredo, Texas. 
LET’S SWAP! WHATCHA got? ee want? Dime 

trial. Swapper-Spertsman, Detroit 





Hot tamales, barbecue 
Hilario Cavazos 7, 





























‘SHOCK TESTS | 


I 
; 
4 


t 


Show the Greater Stopping Power 





Ss § 

- | of the New Super-X Long Range .22 
, 

' The new WesTERN Super-X long-range new Double Action Powder. It gives flat- 

ie 22's have the power and range to stop ter, straighter, big-league shooting—more 





RES 


small game at distances unheard of before. 
50% more Power—26% higher Speed— 
and greater Accuracy! Everything you've 
wanted in a small-bore cartridge and have 
never had until now. 


The Shock Tests show the big difference 


in bullet effect between Super-X cartridges lets Z-zzzz-i-n-g through the air as though ¢ 
and the .22’s you've been shooting. They shot from a high-power rifle. Loaded with ik 


show why Super-X .22's anchor game in its 
tracks... Super-X .22’s are designed to do 


powerful .22’s that can be used with safety 
in any standard rifle. 

The shells are gleaming Nickel Plate. The 
greaseless Lubaloy-coated bullets glisten 
like gold! The report of these cartridges 
isa sharper, louder CRACK—and the bul- 


non-corrosive priming, Super-X long-range 
.22's keep your rifle bore like new, free 











that! The terrific speed with which they from rust. ey 
hit, and the special composition lead used Made in .22 Short, .22 Long, .22 Long Rifle - 
in the bullets, make them flatten out and ont an W. RE. RE salid cota : 
expend their force within the object struck. low-point bullets. Write for free leaflet, 
It is not penetration but STOPPING telling all about this new ammunition that i | 
= POWER that makes a .22 cartridge effec- is bringing small-bore shooting into itsown! — Ay 









tive on game. The tests show how the 
ordinary .22 penetrates without expand- 
ing, often going clear through an animal 
without stopping it. 

The greater Power and Speed of Super-X 
.22's are made possible, without dangerous 
increase in pressure, by an entirely new 
powder principle—Wesrern’s exclusive 








Actual photograph, showing effect of Super-X long- 
range .22 L. R. bullet fired into a block of yellow pine 
compared with the effect of a harder lead bullet of 
similar size and velocity. Note how the Super-X bul- 
let expanded as compared with the somewhat deeper 
peeccnene but less destructive effect of the harder / 
ullet. 
Smaller photo shows the bullets after 
removal from the block. The special com- 
position of the Super-X bullet made it 
flatten out, expending all of its energy 
without excessive penetration. 





Make the Super-X Shock Tests 
with the cartridges you've been using. They 
will prove, once and for all, the greater 
Stopping Power of WesTERN Super-X .22’s! 
WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
519 Hunter Avenue, East Alton, IIl. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 






















Energy applied to a moving object drives it for- 
ward faster than the same amount of energy ap- 
plied when the object is stationary. That is the 
principle of Double Action Powder. It first starts 
the bullet on its way. The pressure behind it is 
then rapidly increased, driving the moving bul- 
let forward with much greater speed and energy. 





Greater destructive effect of Super-X .22 L. R. 
bullets compared with harder lead bullets. In 
the photograph the three holes on the left show 
the much greater splintering effect of the Super-X 
bullets as they emerged after passing through 
three one-inch pine boards, 




















| 
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a 522s 
SPEED ACCURACY POWER 


More speed than you ever 4 f-toln) olela- mal Speed 22's in actual tests give Hi-Bpeed .22 





expected from .22 caliber folate hici@elaall mole alialolamelshyae)ial-1 my Manele aisloler =e ;0°| greater power 
7 > Ti} > > ins ~ os < me ¢ é n é 
cartridges. They average >» » » REMINGTON CARTRIDGES i haere tae 
25°: greater velocity than ' - ' I. Youll get more game 
4 oe eee ee Se ey OR OM ma). 
the old types—in some ; particularly when you 


4 5 @) 1D se 0)", Wn 010 an © @ en 2010 Nd Ds 


cases increased to 35 use\hollow point bul 


MORE KLEANBORE .22’s ARE SOLD THAN & 
oimace ALL OTHER MAKES COMBINED ; 





